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ONTARIO  CENTRES  WITH  POPULATIONS  OF  5,000 
AND  OVER  BY  ECONOMIC  REGIONS  (1951  CENSUS) 


(Figures  in  brackets 

indicate  rate  of 

increase  or  decrease  (^) 

over.,  1941) 

1. 

Metropolitan 

Gr .  Toronto 

1,117,^70 

(23) 

Midland 

7,206  (  6) 

Toronto  Proper 

675, 75  It 

(  1) 

TOTAL 

270,499  (11) 

Brampton  ‘  , 

8,389 

(39) 

10.  Kawartha  Lakes 

Oakville  .. 

6,910 

(68) 

Oshawa 

41,545  (55) 

Newmarket  k 

5,356 

(33) 

Peterborough 

38,272  (51) 

TOTAL 

1,270,281 

(26) 

Lindsay 

9,603  (14) 

2. 

Burlington 

-- 

Cobourg 

7,470  (25) 

Hamilton 

•  208,321 

(22) 

Whitby 

7,267  (23) 

Brantford 

36,727 

(15) 

Port  Hope 

6,548  (30) 

Dun das 

6,846 

(30) 

Bowmanville 

5,430  (32) 

B'orlington 

6,017 

(58) 

TOTAL 

238,601  (22) 

Paris  ; 

5,21*9 

(13) 

11 .  Quinte 

TOTAL 

31*1*,  957 

(29) 

Kingston 

33,459  (11) 

3. 

Niagara  - 

Belleville 

19,519  (24) 

St.  Catharines 

37,984 

(25) 

Trenton 

10,085  (21) 

Niagara  Falls 

22,874 

(11) 

TOTAL 

178,500  (17) 

Welland 

15,382 

(23) 

12.  Upper  St.  Lawrence 

Port  Colborne 

8,275 

(18) 

Cornwall 

16,899  (20) 

Fort  Erie 

7,572 

(15) 

Brockville 

12,301  (  8) 

Thorold 

6,397 

(21) 

TOTAL 

137,854  (  8) 

TOTAL 

212,599 

(34) 

13.  Ottav^a  Valley 

k. 

Lake  Erie 

Ottawa 

202,045  (18) 

Simcoe 

7,269 

(2) 

East view 

13,799  (73) 

TOTAL 

66,846 

(16) 

Pembroke 

12,704  (14) 

5. 

Upper  Thames  River 

Smith's  Falls 

8,441  (18) 

London 

95 , 343 

(22) 

Renfrew 

7,360  (34) 

St.  Thomas 

18,173 

(  6) 

Hawke sbury 

7,194  (15) 

Woodstock 

15,544 

(25) 

Perth 

5,034  (13) 

Ingersoll 

6,524 

(13) 

TOTAL 

387,807  (16) 

Tillsonburg 

5,330 

(33) 

14.  Highlands 

TOTAL 

276,475 

(23) 

North  Bay 

17,944  (15) 

6 . 

Border 

Parry  Sound 

5,183  (-10) 

Windsor 

120,049 

(14) 

TOTAL 

110,271  (  8) 

Chatham 

21,218 

(22) 

15 .  Clay  Belt 

Riverside 

9,214 

(88) 

Timmins 

27,743  (-4) 

Wallaceburg 

7,688 

(54) 

*Kirkland  Lake 

18,000 

Leamington 

6,950 

(19) 

TOTAL 

133,866  (  2) 

TOTAL 

296,278 

(23) 

16.  Nickel  Range 

7. 

St.  Clair  River 

Sudbury 

42,410  (32) 

Sarnia 

34,697 

(85) 

TOTAL 

120,804  (32) 

TOTAL 

74,960 

(32) 

17 .  Sault 

• 

8. 

Upper  Grand  River 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

32,452  (26) 

Kitchener 

44,867 

(26) 

TOTAL 

64,496  (24) 

Guelph 

27,386 

(18) 

18.  Lakehead 

Galt 

19,207 

(25) 

Fort  William 

34,947  (14) 

Stratford 

18,785 

(10) 

Port  Arthur 

31,161  (28) 

Waterloo 

11,991 

(33) 

Kenora 

8,695  (12) 

Preston 

7,619 

(14) 

Fort  Frances 

8,038  (36) 

TOTAL 

245,637 

(18) 

TOTAL 

157,128  (23) 

9. 

Blue  i.'ater 

19.  James  Bay 

Owen  Sound 

16,423 

(17) 

TOTAL 

9,583  (-0) 

Barrie 

12,514 

(29) 

Orillia 

12,110 

(24) 

PROVINCIAL  TOTAL 

4,597,542  (21) 

Collingwood 

7,413 

(18) 

*Estimate 
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SUMMAR.Y 


The  current  unemployment  situation  in  Ontario  appears  tr-  he  chi 
result  of  seasonal  factors  combined  with  marketing  difficulties  in  the  texti 
heavy  iron  a.nd  steel  industries;  consequently  the  impact  of  unemployment  has 
more  severe  in  centres  where  one  or  both  of  these  industries  is  a  substantia 
employer,  such  as  Hamilton  and  Brantford-  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  i 
throughout  the  Province  affected  by  a  seasonal  employment  pattern  and  wnich 
tributed  to  the  increase  in  unemployed.  In  the  woods  ideal  fall  weather  mea 
earlier  completion  of  cutting  operations  with  the  resulting  decline  in  emplo 
In  the  leather  and  shoe-  industries  and  some  apparel  companies  snort -"ime  wo': 
£ists,  but  increasing  activity  is  expected  in  p<reparation  for  spring  i^.mar, c. 
ilton,  Brantford  and  the  Niagara  peniiisula  several  four. dries  arod  heavy  me 
cts  manufacturers  report  lay-offs  and  closings.  Textile  mills  in  hrantfor 
ton,  Renfrew,  Trenton  and  Cornwall  report  lay-offs. 


le  and  the 
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ndustries 
have  con- 
T.t  an 
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•Severe  weather  conditions  limited  construction  projects, 


ne  outlook 
0 1  las  •- 


is  more  incouraging.  The  value  of  contracts  awarded  in  the  final  quarter 
awarded  in  the  final  quarters  of  last  year  reached  $25.6  million,  an  increase  of  134 
over  the  previous  year.  As  the  weather  moderates  these  pr-.jects  will  r.rovije  adui- 
tional  employment. 

In  the  transportation  industry  employment  has  been  maintained  at  a  hign 
level.  In  Windsor  apprcxim.ately  a  tnousand  workers  were  recalled  earlier  tr.an  tn.e 
usual  date,  and  in  St.  Catharines  an  auto  parts  plant  has  resumed  production.  Tn.e 
aircraft  and  diesel  locoraative  industries  are  operating  at  full  productior. . 
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INDICATORS  OF  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY  HT  ONTARIO 


INDICATOR 

UNIT 

DATE 

CURRETTT 

FIGURE 

YEAR  TO 
DATE 

1953/52 

+  or  - 

SAME 

M0N*rH 

1953/52 

+  or  - 

CURRENT 

PREVIOUS 

MONTH 

+  or  - 

INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT 

Index 

Nov. 

116.3 

1° 

+  2.8 

+  0.4 

1 

0 

• 

(19^4-9  -  100) 

INDUSTRIAL  PAYROLLS 

Index 

Nov. 

158.6 

n.a. 

+  5.2 

-  0.5 

(19^9  -  100) 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  (CANADA) 

Index 

Oct. 

251^.6 

+  7.9 

+  2.6 

-  0.7 

Manufacturing  (Ont.  ^9^) 

Index 

Oct. 

267.8 

+  8.2 

+  2.8 

-  0.4 

Durable  Goods 

Index 

Oct. 

322.3 

+  11.6 

+  3.7 

n.c. 

Non -Durable  Goods 

Index 

Oct. 

233.0 

+  5.2 

+  2.1 

-  0.8 

Pig  Iron  (Q^io) 

*000  Tons 

Nov. 

254.6 

+  l4.o 

+  12.9 

-  4.0 

Steel  Ingots  (75^) 

*000  Tons 

Nov. 

32**. 5 

+  13.2 

+  8.9 

-  8.5 

Refined  Nickel  (100^)  Million  lbs 

Nov. 

25.4 

+  2.0 

+  11.4 

+  2.4 

Automobiles  (98^) 

( *000) 

Oct . 

35.9 

+  l4.6 

-  13.8 

+  2.5 

Electrical  Apparatus  (72^) 

Index 

Oct. 

524.9 

+  24.7 

+  17.4 

+  2.1 

• 

Newsprint  (30^) 

*000  Tons 

Nov. 

431.2 

-  0.3 

-  6.9 

-  15.6 

CONSUMPTION  OF  ELECTRICITY  Million  KWH 

Nov. 

1,915 

+  4.7 

+  2.9 

-  0.2 

CAR  LOADINGS  (EASTERN  CANADA) 

*000  Cars 

Dec . 

183.4 

-  4.8 

-  10.4 

-  10.3 

PRICE  INDEXES  (CANADA) 

Consumer  Price  Index 

Index 

Dec. 

115.8 

-  0.8 

n.c . 

-  0.3 

(19^9  100) 

Wholesale  Price  Index 

Index 

Nov. 

218.8 

-  2.4 

-  1.2 

-  0.9 

Farm  Price  Index  (Ontario) 

Index 

Nov. 

253.0 

-  8.1 

-  7.3 

-  4.6 

RETAIL  TRADE 

$  Million 

Nov. 

383.1 

+  5.5 

+  1.3 

-  7.7 

Grocery  and  Combination 

$  Million 

Nov. 

65.9 

+  5.3 

+  1.0 

-  10.1 

Department  Stores 

$  Million 

Nov. 

39.0 

+  2.6 

+  5.2 

+  23.7 

Garage  &  Filling  Stations 

$  Million 
$  Million 

Dec. 

Nov. 

48.5 

18.1 

+  2.5 
+  6.6 

+  1.8 
+  10.4 

+  24.1 

-  13.9 

• 

Lumber  and  Bldg.  Material 

$  Million 

Nov. 

13.4 

+  10.3 

+  i4.7 

-  l4.l 

Furniture 

$  Million 

Nov. 

6.4 

+  5.4 

-  3.2 

-  9.5 

Appliance  &  Radio 

$  Million 

Nov. 

13.0 

+  19.2 

+  11.2 

+  0.3 

New  Motor  Vehicles: 

Sold 

( *  000 ) 

Nov. 

12.5 

+  28.1 

-  17.4 

-  l4.6 

• 

Financed 

( *000) 

Nov. 

5.3 

+  16.1 

+  5.3 

-  10.6 

CONSTRUCTION 

Contracts  Awarded: 

Total 

$  Million 

Dec. 

66.9 

+  16.4 

+  47. 7 

-  3.3 

Residential 

$  Million 

Dec. 

34.2 

+  46.6 

+115.1 

-  9.0 

Business 

$  Million 

Dec. 

18.3 

+  13.4 

+  1.1 

4.2 

Industrial 

$  Million 

Dec . 

12.8 

+  17.9 

+172.3 

+132.7 

Engineering 

$  Million 

Dec . 

3.1 

-  17.8 

-  53.0 

-  55.1 

Housing: 

Starts 

No. 

Oct. 

3,898 

+  29.7 

+  7.1 

+  9.3 

Completions 

No. 

Oct. 

4,078 

+  25.4 

+  9.6 

+  4o.8 

Non-Residential  Building  Mat¬ 
erials  (Canada)  (19^9  -  100 )  Index 

Nov. 

123.7 

+  1.0 

-  0.4 

-  0.2 

Residential  Bldg.  Materials 
(Canada)  (19^9  =  100 ) 

Index 

Nov. 

122.5 

-  0.8 

-  1.4 

-  0.4 
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IiroiCATOR 


FIIIMCIAL 

Cheques  Cashed 
Life  Insurance  Sales 
Industrial  Stock 


CURP.nn 

UNIT 

DATE 

FIGURE 

Million 

Nov. 

5,607 

Million 

Nov. 

8o.T 

Index 

Dec . 

311.7 

YEAR  TO 

SAIiE 

CURRENT 

DATE 

MONTH 

PREVIOUS 

1953/52 

1953/52 

MONTH 

1 

0 

+  or  - 

+  or  - 

% 

% 

+13.4 

+  14.8 

+  13.8 

+  12.2 

+  15.9 

+  22.1 

-  3.5 

-  2.2 

+  0.7 

NOTE: 

All  indicators  refer  to  the  Province  of  Ontario  unless  otherwise  noted. 


All  indexes  are  calculated  on  the  hase  1935-39  *  100  except 

(1)  The  Industrial  Employment  and  Payrolls  Index,  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
and  the  Residential  and  Non -Residential  Building  Materials  Indexes  on 
the  "base  19^9  *  100,  and, 

(2)  The  Industrial  Stock  based  on  the  last  half  of  1933  *  100. 


These  indicators  are  computed  from  information  supplied  by  the  Dominion 
reau  of  Statistics  except:  (l)  construction  contracts  awarded,  issued  by 
cLean  Building  Reports  Ltd.,  and  (2)  the  index  of  activity  of  twenty  industrial 
stocks ,  as  reported  by  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange . 


The  figures  in  the  brackets  under  Industrial  Production  refer  tc  the  estimated 
estimated  proportion  of  the  products  manufactured  in  Ontario. 


n.c.  -  no  significant  change.  n.  a.  -  not  available. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  BY  REGIONS 
REPORTED  BY  THE  UNEMFLOTMENT  niSURANCE  COMMISSION 


Applications 

Applications 

Increase 

as  of  Dec. 

as  of  Dec. 

or 

Regions 

't/52 

10/53 

Decrease 

1. 

Metropolitan 

12,329 

21,723 

'fO 

+  76.2 

2. 

Burlington 

6,988 

11,982 

+  17.1 

3. 

Niagara 

4,668 

8,288 

+  77.5 

k. 

Lake  Erie 

44 1 

738 

+  67.3 

5. 

Upper  Thames 

3,097 

4,264 

+  37.7 

6. 

Border 

6,071 

8,110 

+  33.6 

7. 

St.  Clair  River 

829 

1,366 

+  16.5 

8. 

Upper  Grand  River 

2,o64 

3,831 

+  85.6 

9. 

Blue  Water 

3,280 

4,649 

+  41.7 

10. 

Kawartha 

3,61*7 

5,51*2 

+  52.0 

11. 

Quinte 

2,318 

4,022 

+  73.5 

12. 

Upper  St.  Lawrence 

1,973 

2,922 

+  48.1 

13. 

Ottawa  Valley 

4,371 

6,222 

+  42.3 

14. 

Highlands 

2,o48 

3,196 

+  56.1 

15. 

Clay  Belt 

2,092 

3,321* 

+  58.9 

16. 

Nickel  Range 

1,516 

2,202 

+ 1*5.3 

17. 

Sault 

611 

2,235 

+365.8 

18. 

lakehead 

4,290 

4,611 

+  7.5 

ONTARIO 

62,633 

99,227 

+  58.4 
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INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMEI^T  AITD  PAYROLI^  AS  REPORTED  BY  LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS  IN  EIGHTEEN  ECONOMIC  AREAS  IN  ONTARIO  (l) 

{1^9  ^  100) 


Average 

Nov. 7^3  Nov./33Weekly  Wages 

Nov./ 52  N0V./52  and 


Region  Weight  Date 

Employment 

+ 

or  - 

Payrolls 

+ 

or  - 

Salarie; 

I0 

1.  Metropolitan 

35.2  Nov.  1/52 

116.6 

157.9 

60.85 

(Halton,  Peel 

Oct.  1/53 

122.9 

174.3 

63.66 

York) 

Nov.  1/53 

123.7 

+ 

6.1 

175.1 

+ 

10.9 

63.56 

2.  Burlington 

13.4  Nov.  1/52 

106.0 

139.'* 

62.84 

(Brant.,  Went., 

Oct.  1/53 

104.9 

139.1 

63.02 

Burlington ) 

.  Nov.  1/53 

102.3 

- 

3.5 

137.2 

- 

1.6 

63.76 

3.  Niagara 

7.3  Nov.  1/52 

119.9 

161.7 

66.70 

(Lincoln,  Welland) 

Oot.  1/53 

121.2 

161.5 

65.94 

Nov.  1/53 

116.4 

- 

2.9 

155.9 

- 

3.6 

66.24 

4 .  Lake  Erie 

0.5  Nov.  1/52 

104.3 

133.8 

48.18 

(Haldimand, 

Oct.  1/53 

112.4 

164.0 

54.83 

Norfolk ) 

Nov.  1/53 

104.7 

+ 

0.4 

136.0 

+ 

1.6 

48.82 

5.  Upper  Thames 

4.6  Nov.  1/52 

111.0 

147.9 

55.06 

(Elgin,  Midd. , 

Oct.  1/53 

112.7 

153.7 

56.28 

Oxford ) 

Nov.  1/53 

114.1 

+ 

2.8 

155.9 

+ 

5.4 

56.41 

6.  Border 

8.0  Nov.  1/52 

106.1 

132.3 

63.21 

(Essex,  Ifent) 

Oct.  1/53 

111.1 

146.6 

67.08 

Nov.  1/53 

103.3 

- 

2.6 

137.8 

+ 

4.2 

67.79 

7.  St.  Clair  R. 

1.6  Nov.  1/52 

112.5 

159.1 

69.36 

(Lambton ) 

Oct.  1/53 

113.7 

171.5 

75.71 

Nov.  1/53 

112.7 

0.2 

174.0 

+ 

9.4 

77.46 

8.  Upper  Grand  R. 

7.2  Nov.  1/52 

102.6 

136.3 

53.91 

(Perth,  Water., 

Oct.  1/53 

104.1 

+ 

1.0 

142.0 

55.30 

Wellington ) 

Nov.  1/53 

103.6 

i4i.7 

+ 

4.0 

55.1*5 

9.  Blue  Water 

2.3  Nov.  1/52 

100.9 

136.9 

48.26 

( Bruc  e ,  Du  f  f.,  Gr  ey , 

Oct.  1/53 

107.7 

148.0 

48.84 

Huron,  Simcoe) 

Nov.  1/53 

109.2 

+ 

8.2 

150.9 

+ 

10.2 

49.09 

10.  Kawartha 

5.3  Nov.  1/52 

121.3 

160.2 

63.05 

(Durham,Ont., Peter . , 

Oct.  1/53 

126.1 

168.2 

63.41 

Vic.,  Northumb'l'd) 

Nov.  1/53 

121.1 

- 

1.2 

161.1 

+ 

0.6 

63.24 

11.  Quinte 

2.5  Nov.  1/52 

112.0 

150.6 

53.87 

(Front. , Hast . ,  Len. 

Oct.  1/53 

121.2 

165.3 

53.88 

&  Add.,  Pr.  Edward) 

Nov.  1/53 

109.8 

- 

2.0 

156.1 

+ 

3.7 

56.18 

12.  U.  St.  Lawr. 

2.0  Nov.  1/52 

102.2 

132.5 

54.72 

(Dun, Glen, Gren, 

Oct.  1/53 

109.7 

145..  0 

55.81 

Leeds,  Stormont) 

Nov.  1/53 

110.7 

+ 

8.3 

145.4 

+ 

9.7 

55.1*8 

(1)  Original  Data  Reported  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
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N0V./53  Nov./^5  Av.  Weekly 

Nov./ 52  Nov./ 52  Wages  and 


Region 

Weight  Date 

Employment 

+ 

or  - 

Payrolls 

+  or  - 

Salaries 

Nov.  1/52 

I0 

13*  Ottawa  V. 

3.1 

102.9 

133.1 

51.9^ 

(CarL,  Lan.,  Pres., 

Oct.  1/53 

110.1 

150.8 

55.08 

Ren.,  Russell) 

Nov.  1/53 

109.1 

+ 

6.0 

150.2 

+  12.8 

55.35 

l4 .  Highlands 

0.6 

Nov.  1/52 

118.9 

154.4 

52.75 

(Hal.,  Ivtuskoka 

Oct.  1/53 

116.5 

155.8 

5".  33 

Nip. ,  Parry  S. ) 

Nov.  1/53 

105.7 

- 

11.1 

145.8 

-  5.6 

56.02 

15*  Clay  Belt 

0.9 

Nov.  1/52 

110.8 

i4o.3 

67.79 

( Cochrane^ 

Oct.  1/53 

117. 

150.0 

68.31 

Temiskaming ) 

Nov.  1/53 

110.2 

- 

0.6 

144.6 

+  3.1 

70.11 

16.  Nickel  Range 

1.8 

Nov.  1/52 

122.1 

162.7 

72.99 

(Mani toulin. 

Oct.  1/53 

130.6 

175.3 

75.20 

Sudbury ) 

Nov.  1/53 

123.9 

+ 

1.5 

166.5 

+  2.3 

75.26 

.  Sault 

1.6 

Nov.  1/52 

126.8 

158.6 

67.39 

(Algoma ) 

Oct.  1/53 

137.2 

174.5 

67.62 

Nov.  1/53 

131.1 

+ 

3.4 

168.5 

+  6.2 

68.32 

18 .  Lakehead 

2.1 

Nov.  1/52 

125.2 

157.9 

66.62 

(Kenora,  Rainy 

Oct.  1/53 

130.3 

165.6 

67.17 

River,  Thunder  Bay) 

Nov.  1/53 

127.2 

+ 

1.6 

165.4 

+  4.7 

68.70 

ONTARIO 

100.0 

Nov.  1/52 

112.9 

60.73 

(All  Areas ) 

Oct.  1/53 

116.5 

159. s 

62.56 

Nov.  1/53 

IIU.5 

+ 

1.4 

157.6 

- 

62.80 

INDICES  OF  EMPLOYMEIiT  AilD  PAYROLLS 

REPORTED  BY 

LEADH'TG  ONTARIO  MIIIES 

(1) 

6 .  Border 

2.0 

Nov.  1/52 

135-‘* 

187.9 

63.24 

(salt,  Natural  Gas 

) 

Oct.  1/53 

142.3 

191.6 

63.25 

Nov.  1/53 

144.8 

+ 

6.9 

189.0 

+  0.6 

61.31 

mi  15.  Clay  Belt 

28.2 

Nov.  1/52 

101.1 

123.4 

63.90 

(Gold,  Silver) 

Oct.  1/53 

66.1 

82.0 

63.01 

Nov .  1/53 

65.3 

- 

35.4 

81.0 

-  34.4 

63.12 

^^6.  Nickel  Range 

(Nickel,  Copper, 
Gold,  Silver) 

4o.l 

Nov.  1/52 

152.4 

191. 7 

74.06 

Oct.  1/53 

151.5 

200.5 

77.03 

Nov.  1/53 

158.8 

+ 

4.2 

210.3 

+  9.7 

77.08 

17.  Sault 

1.7 

Nov.  1/52 

108.0 

156.1 

79.54 

(Iron  Ore) 

Oct.  1/53 

127.8 

185.1 

+  19.8 

79.44 

Nov.  1/53 

128.1 

+ 

18.6 

187.0 

80.02 

18 .  Lakehead 

3.7 

Nov.  1/52 

99.0 

139.3 

75.17 

(Gold,  Iron  Ore) 

Oct.  1/53 

108.2 

162.9 

+  15.4 

80.22 

Nov .  1/53 

108.9 

+ 

11.0 

16C.8 

78.70 

19.  James  Bay 

3.9 

Nov.  1/52 

75.6 

91.2 

64.32 

(Gold,  Silver ) 

Oct.  1/53 

73.3 

0.8 

89.7 

65.31 

Nov.  1/53 

75.0 

- 

93.1 

+  2.1 

66.15 

All  Mining  Industries 

Nov.  1/52 
Oct.  1/53 

117.1 

- 

68.43 

71.18 

103.7 

139.1 

• 

Nov.  1/53 

105.1 

- 

10.2 

141.6 

- 

71.50 

THE  I^TROPOLITM  REGION  OF  ONTARIO 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Metropolitan  Region  is  made  up  of  York,  Peel  and  Halton  Counties, 
with  a  land  area  of  1,71^  square  miles.  It  is  the  most  densely  population  region  in 
the  Province,  having  an  estimated  population  density  of  786.99  per  square  mile. 

The  earliest  white  settlement  in  the  region  was  a  mission  established 
by  the  Sulpician  order  at  the  Indian  village  of  Tarantou.  This  was  followed,  some¬ 
time  between  1720  and  1730,  by  a  small  trading  post  near  the  mouth  of  the  Humber 
River.  The  post  grew  in  importance  until,  in  1750,  it  was  replaced  by  a  fort.  Fort 
Rouille,  which  was  built  three  miles  to  the  east,  on  a  point  of  land  overlooking  the 
entrance  to  Toronto  Bay.  This  fort,  which  had  a  garrison  of  one  officer,  two  ser¬ 
geants,  five  soldiers  and  a  storekeeper,  was  burned  in  1759  to  prevent  its  capture 
by  the  English. 

In  1783  a  strip  of  land  bordering  the  old  fur-trading  trail  between 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Ontario  was  purchased  from  the  Indians  by  the  Governor,  Lord 
Dorchester,  who  intended  to  re-open  the  route  from  the  northwest  which  by-passed 

kchilimachinac ,  Detroit  and  Niagara,  since  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had  awarded  them  to 
e  Americans.  As  part  of  Dorchester’s  plan  a  town  plot  was  surveyed  at  Toronto  but 
nothing  more  was  done  about  settling  the  district  until  ten  years  later. 

In  1793  Governor  Simcoe,  disregarding  the  Dorchester  plan,  built  a  fort 
near  the  ruins  of  Fort  Rouille  and  laid  out  a  new  town,  forty  acres  in  extent,  on  a 
level  tract  where  the  Don  River  empties  into  the  Bay.  Whereas  the  Dorchester  scheme 
had  contemplated  a  trading  post,  this  new  town,  named  York,  was  planned  as  the  capital 
of  Upper  Canada.  Here  Governor  Simcoe  set  up  his  government  in  part  of  the  tent 
which  he  had  bought  at  the  sale  of  Captain  Cook’s  effects  before  leaving  England. 

The  rest  of  the  tent  was  occupied  by  the  Simcoe  household  during  the  winter  of  1793- 


The  new  capital  grew  slowly.  In  1797  it  contained  twelve  houses,  and  a 
census  taken  in  I805  showed  a  total  of  only  ^7^  inhabitants.  During  the  early  years 
of  its  existence  York  was  cordially  detested  by  the  United  Empire  Loyalist  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  colony,  as  the  oligarchy  controlling  the  little  capital  constantly 
schemed  to  extend  its  authority.  However,  by  183^  the  town  had  outgrown  its  early 
boundaries  and  some  of  the  characteristics  which  had  rendered  it  obnoxious  to  the 
rest  of  the  colony.  In  that  year,  with  a  population  of  9,25^,  it  was  incorporated  as 
a  city  under  the  name  of  Toronto. 


The  city’s  first  mayor,  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  took  an  active  part  in  Canadian 
^politics  until  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion,  which  he  led,  in  l837*  Although  the 
rebellion  was  a  fiasco,  it  did  attract  the  attention  of  the  British  government  to  the 
unhealthy  political  situation  in  Canada  and  thus  brought  about  much -needed  reforms. 


When  the  capital  was  moved  to  Kingston,  after  the  Act  of  Union  in  I8U0, 
Toronto  suffered  a  depression  which  lasted  until  the  return  of  the  government  nine 
years  later.  Shortly  afterward,  with  the  building  of  the  Ontario,  Simcoe  and  Huron 
Railroad  in  I85I  and  the  signing  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United  States 
three  years  later,  the  prosperity  of  the  city  was  assured. 


METROPOLITAN  AREA 


"An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Federation  of  the  Municipalities  in  the  Toronto 
Metropolitan  Area  for  Certain  Financial  and  other  Purposes"  was  passed  by  the  Ontario 
Legislature  in  1953.  Unification  of  common  services  in  the  area  came  into  effect  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year. 


The  Toronto  Metropolitan  Area  thus  created  is  composed  of  13  municipal 
ities:  Toronto,  East  York,  Etobicoke,  Forest  Hill,  Leaside,  Long  Branch,  Mimico, 

New  Toronto,  North  York,  Scarborough,  Swansea,  Weston  and  York.  These  are  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  York  County  which  have  been  most  affected  by  a  24^  increase  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  between  1941  and  1951*  During  this  period,  while  the  population  of  the  city 
proper  increased  1^,  the  population  of  the  surrounding  municipalities  now  forming 
part  of  the  Metropolitan  area  increased  82^.  These  areas  had  become  structurally 
part  of  the  city,  but  had  their  own  elected  councils,  their  own  schools  and  systems 
of  local  services.  Housing  development  and  provision  of  transportation,  water,  san¬ 
itation  and  school  facilities  were  hampered  by  the  lack  of  a  central  authority. 

The  Council  set  up  under  the  Act  consists  of  2k  members:  the  mayor,  two 
senior  controllers  and  the  senior  alderman  from  each  of  the  nine  wards  of  Toronto, 
and  the  mayor  or  reeve  of  each  of  the  twelve  outlying  municipalities.  The  first 
chairman,  F.  G.  Gardiner,  was  appointed  by  the  Province.  Subsequent  chairmen  are  to 
be  selected  by  the  Council.  A  Metropolitan  School  Board  of  22  members  parallels  the 
Metropolitan  Council. 

Although  the  local  governments  will  retain  their  identity  and  continue 
to  have  a  vital  part  in  the  provision  of  public  services  in  the  area,  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  government  will  assume  about  a  dozen  functions  which  have  outgrown  local  bound- 
aries.  It  will  be  responsible  for  assessments,  water  supply,  sewage,  drainage,  ^ 
arterial  roads,  certain  welfare  services,  public  transportation,  planning,  financing 
and  constructing  new  schools,  payment  of  maintainance  assistance  grants  to  local 
school  boards,  and  raising  capital  funds  for  its  own  requirements  and  those  of  the 
local  municipalties ,  the  Metropolitan  School  Board  and  the  Toronto  Transit  Commission 
It  will  share  with  the  local  governments  broad  powers  with  respect  to  housing,  re¬ 
development,  parks  and  recreation  areas.  Taocation  revenue  will  be  obtained  from  each 
municipality  according  to  its  proportionate  share  of  rateable  property. 

POPULATION  ' 


The  rate  of  population  growth  in  the  Metropolitan  Region  has  been  some¬ 
what  higher  than  that  for  the  Province  as  a  whole.  During  the  period  1941-51  the 
population  of  the  Metropolitan  Region  increased  26.2^,  compared  to  an  increase  of 
21.4^3  for  Ontario.  This  increase  has  been  due  only  in  part  to  natural  increase.  A 
study  of  the  age  groups  in  the  census  reveals  that  the  population  has  been  substan¬ 
tially  increased  by  immigration  from  other  parts  of  the  Province,  Canada,  and  other 
countries.  In  the  35-44  age  group,  for  example  there  were  196,000  people  in  1951; 
but  there  were  only  171,000  recorded  in  194l  in  the  25-34  age  group.  The  migration 
of  adults  to  the  Region  also  meant  an  increase  in  the  children  entering  the  Region, 
There  were  eighty  thousand  in  the  15-19  age  group  in  1951^  but  in  194l  only  seventy^ 
thousand  were  recorded  in  the  5-9  group, for  example.  m 

The  influx  of  people  into  the  Metropolitan  Region  is  reflected  in  the 
high  proportion  of  the  labour  force  to  the  total  population.  In  Toronto  50.1'^  of  the 
population  is  included  in  the  labour  force,  the  highest  percentage  among  all  the 
major  Ontario  centres. 

The  most  important  characteristic  of  the  population  in  the  Region  is  the 
concentration  of  urban  population.  Approximately  93^  of  the  population  was  classed 
as  urban  in  the  1951  census.  Lower  birth  rates,  a  phenomenon  typical  of  urban 
communities,  is  characteristic  of  the  Metropolitan  Region.  The  Region  has  the  lowest 
birth  rate  of  any  in  the  Province,  only  23.0  per  thousand  population  in  1951.  The 
average  for  the  Province  during  the  same  period  was  25.0. 

Table  IC  shows  the  changes  in  the  racial  composition  of  the  population 
during  the  last  two  decades.  The  increases  in  the  Italian,  Polish  and  Ukrainian 
populations  during  1941-51  have  been  largely  due  to  immigration  from  Europe. 
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TABLE  lA  -  POPULATION  STATISTICS 
OF  THE  METROPOUTAIT  REGION 


-  1951  - 


County 

Rural 

Urban 

Hal ton 

17,855 

26,11+8 

Peel 

28,935 

26,738 

York 

14-2,106 

1,134,516 

TOTAL 

88,896 

1,187,14-02 

Source : 

D.B.S.,  Ottawa 

Vital  Statistics,  Ontario 


Total 

Increase 

1941  -  51 

Density: 
Pop.  per 
Sq.  Mi. 

Birth  Rate 
Per  1,000 
Population 

14-14,003 

I0 

51^.3 

121.2 

2I4.5 

55,673 

76.5 

118.7 

25.9 

1,176,622 

23.7 

1,334.0 

22.8 

1,276,298 

26.2 

7I4I4.6 

23.0 

TABLE  IB  -  POPULATION  OF  CEITTRES  OF 

OVER  2,500  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  REGION 

Centre 

-  1951  - 

Population 

Increas 
IQl+l  - 

I40 

Acton 

2,880 

Aurora 

3,358 

23 

Brampton 

8,389 

39 

Georgetown 

3,452 

35 

Metropolitan  Toronto 
Etobicoke  Township 

53,779 

183 

Forest  Hill 

15,305 

30 

Leaside 

16,233 

163 

Long  Branch 

8,727 

69 

Mimico 

11,342 

1+1 

New  Toronto 

11,194 

18 

Scarborough  Township 

56,292 

132 

Swansea 

8,072 

16 

Toronto 

675,754 

1 

Weston 

8,677 

51 

York  Township 

101,582 

25 

York  East  Township 

61+  ,616 

55 

York  North  Township 

85,897 

275 

Newmarket 

1,117,1470 

5,356 

26 

33 

Oakville 

6,910 

68 

Port  Credit 

3,643 

69 

Source:  Census  of  Canada, 
NB.  Town  of  Burlington  is 

1951 

included  in  Burlington  Region 

✓ 


TABLE 

IC  -  POPULATION  BY  RACIAL  ORIGINS 

IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  REGION 

Origin 

1951 

1941 

1931 

British 

No. 

9't3,935 

828,901 

761* ,  315 

i> 

7i+.0 

81.9 

83.8 

French 

No. 

35A8^^ 

21,087 

14,507 

lo 

2.8 

2.1 

1.6 

German 

No. 

21^,063 

13,937 

13,1*93 

$ 

1.9 

1.4 

1.5 

Italian 

No. 

28,777 

19,125 

16,195 

2.2 

1.9 

1.8 

Jewish 

No. 

59,589 

4.7 

•  • 

•  • 

Polish 

No. 

28,900 

13,825 

9,788 

i 

2.2 

1.4 

1.1 

Ukrainian 

No. 

30,862 

12,395 

5,195 

lo 

2,h 

1.2 

.5 

Other  and 

No. 

124,688 

102,333 

88,176 

not  Stated 

1° 

9.8 

10.1 

^9.7 

-TOTAL 

No. 

1,276,298  1, 

011,603 

911,669 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Source  of 

original  data:  Census  of  Canada 

..  Not 

Available 

TABLE  ID 

-  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 
BY  AGE  GROUPS  -  1951 

OF  POPULATION 

Age  Groups 

Metropolitan 

Region 

Province 
Of  Ontario 

lo 

i 

0-4 

9.7 

11.2 

5  -  9 

7.0 

8.7 

10  -  l4 

5.6 

7.1 

15  -  19 

6.2 

6.9 

20  -  24 

8.1 

7.7 

25  -  31* 

17.4 

16.0 

35  - 1*1* 

.15.4 

l4.o 

1*5  -  51* 

12.4 

11.2 

55  -  61* 

9.4 

8.5 

65  -  69 

3.7 

3.4 

70  + 

5.1 

5.3 

TOTAL 

100.0  . 

100.0 

Median  Age 
in  Years 

32.7 

30.3 

i 

i 


i 

■  \ 

A 

J 


Soiorce  of  original  data:  Census  of  Canada,  1951 
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COMMERCE  &  FUTMCE 


Toronto  is  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Ontario  and  one  of  the  tvo  major 
financial'  centres  of  Canada.  The  wholesale  trading  orbit  of  the  city  encompasses 
the  southern  part  of  the  Province.  The  importance  and  extent  of  this  wholesale 
market  is  not  generally  recognized.  Table  IIA  although  computed  from  19^1  census 
data,  shows  clearly  that  the  major  proportion  of  the  sales  of  various  types  of  whole¬ 
sale  establishments  in  Ontario  is  made  by  Toronto  firms.  The  pattern  of  sales  to  be 
revealed  in  the  1951  census  is  not  expected  to  differ  much  from  this,  although  sales 
will  be  substantially  higher. 


TABLE  IIA  -  WHOLESALE  TRADE 
-  1941  - 


Toronto 

ESTABLISHMENTS  TOTAL  SALES  Sales 

(Million  Dollars  )  As  a  ^  of 


Toronto 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Ontario 

Ontario 

65 

Wholesales  proper 

1,846 

3,539 

532.6 

817.8 

Manufacturers  sales  branches 

301 

548 

356.9 

478.6 

75 

Agents  and  brokers 

488 

654 

171.2 

207.6 

82 

Other  operations 

152 

1,503 

75.3 

240.7 

8T 

TOTAL  TRADE 

2,787 

6,244 

1,136.0 

1,744.7 

65 

Source  of  original  data:  Census 

of  Canada 

,  191*1 

» 


m 


In  the  realm  of  finance  the  influence  of  the  Toronto  money  market  extends 
throughout  the  nation  and  beyond  its  borders.  Five  of  the  eleven  chartered  banks 
have  their  head  or  chief  offices  in  Toronto,  and  the  chief  offices  of  numerous  insur¬ 
ance,  trust,  and  loan  companies  arc  established  in  the  city.  Twenty  of  some  fifty 
insurance  companies  operating  in  Canada  have  head  offices  in  Toronto.  Markets  for 
both  stocks  and  bonds  have  widened  and  developed  steadily,  with  the  result  that 
Toronto  now  has  more  investment  dealers  than  any  other  city  in  Canada.  The  three 
largest  investment  firms  in  Canada  are  located  in  Toronto  --  A.E.  Ames,  Wood  Gundy, 
and  Dominion  Securities.  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  companies  employed 
5.8^  of  the  total  labour  force  in  the  Metropolitan  Region,  contrasted  with  other 
ntario  centres  which  employ  between  one  and  two  per  cent. 


The  volume  of  cheques  traded  in  the  clearing  house  is  an  indicator  of 
the  financial  prowess  of  a  city.  In  recent  years  the  total  value  of  cheques  cashed 
in  the  Toronto  clearing  house  has  exceeded  that  of  any  other  in  the  country,  and 
accounts  for  more  than  one -quarter  of  the  Canadian  total. 


The  Toronto  Stock  Exchange,  the  pulse  of  the  financial  community,  was 
established  in  1852.  Opened  in  a  period  when  British  capital  was  difficult  to  obtain, 
the  exchange  made  possible  the  development  of  a  Canadian  money  market.  Since  that 
time  its  volume  of  trading  has  increased  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  foremost  in 
the  world,  and  the  largest  with  respect  to  mining  shares.  The  number  of  stocks  listed 
on  the  exchange,  only  38  in  186I,  reached  a  total  of  l,04o  with  a  listed  value  in 
excess  of  twenty  billion  dollars  at  the  end  of  1953*  The  Exchange  reports  that  for 
the  second  time  in  its  history,  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  figures  eclipsed  all  other 
exchanges  on  the  North  American  continent  in  share  activity  during  1953* 

Another  indicator  of  the  financial  importance  of  a  city  is  the  size  and 
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TABLE  IIB  -  CHEQUES  CASHED  THROUGH 
CLEARING  HOUSE  CENTRES 


(Million  Dollars ) 


Montreal 

Toronto 

Ontario 

Canada 

1939 

8,759 

10,174 

13,618 

31,617 

1946 

18,828 

19,907 

30,402 

69,248 

1951 

29,185 

32,272 

47,047 

112,185 

1952 

Eleven  Months 

31,720 

36,607 

52,717 

125,197 

1953 

Source:  D.B.S., 

30,924 

Ottawa 

38,653 

53,801 

129,630 

distribution  of  personal  income  among  the  inhabitants.  According  to  taxation 
statistics  for  1950,  issued  by  the  Department  of  National  Revenue,  approximately 
9,800  returns  reporting  more  than  $10,000  taxable  income  were  received  in  the  Toronto 
district.  This  represents  almost  twenty  per  cent  of  the  people  reporting  such  in¬ 
comes  in  Canada. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Toronto  is  the  transport  hub  of  Ontario.  In  volume  of  cargo  handled  the 
harbour  ranks  fourth  in  Canada.  It  has  a  depth  of  25  feet,  but  could  be  dredged  to 
admit  all  ships  entering  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  which  will  have  a  miximum  depth  of 
27  feet.  Expansion  of  harbour  facilities  is  now  being  considered  to  handle  the 
increase  in  shipping  expected  after  the  completion  of  the  Seaway.  The  harbour  is 
open  nine  months  of  the  year. 

The  city  is  also  the  division  point  for  east -west  rail  traffic,  with 
lines  giving  direct  service  to  all  parts  of  the  country  and  linking  with  American 
railways.  Although  railways  are  vital  to  many  Toronto  industries  the  emphasis  in 
recent  years  has  been  on  increased  highway  construction.  The  result  of  this  policy 
is  a  more  adequate  coverage  by  road  than  rail  in  southern  Ontario.  The  Metropolitan 
Region  is  now  served  by  dual  highways  from  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  north.  A 
trucking  service  on  a  daily  schedule  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  with  a  change  6f 
carrier  at  Toronto  was  instituted  during  195 3 •  The  airport  at  Malt on,  13  miles  from 
Toronto,  is  the  focal  point  of  air  routes  in  Canada. 

MANUFACTURING 

The  gross  value  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  Toronto  area  in  1950  was 
92.5^  of  the  Metropolitan  Region's  total.  In  spite  of  suburban  growth,  77^  of  the 
Region’s  production  came  from  Toronto  city.  While  the  Toronto  area  overshadows  all 
its  neighbours  in  importance,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  gross  value  of 
production  of  Halton  and  Peel  counties  alone,  $133*2  million  in  1950, was  as  great  as 
or  greater  than  that  of  many  whole  regions . 

The  Region's  manufacturing  labour  force,  202,4-94  in  1950,  was  35.7'5^> 
Ontario's  and  17.1^  of  Canada's  totals.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  northern  regions, 
only  70.4^  of  these  employees  were  men.  The  provincial  average  was  76.7^*  Average 
regional  weekly  manufacturing  wages  and  salaries  for  November  1953  of  $63.56  are 
only  slightly  above  the  provincial  average  of  $62.80  and  are  exceeded  by  eight  other 
regions. 
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Why  has  Toronto  grown  so  large  in  this  centuryi  The  city  had  already 
reached  a  fair  size  in  late  Victorian  times.  In  I9OI;  the  2l8,50^  people  living  in 
Toronto  accounted  for  10.0^  of  Ontario’s  and  4.1'^  of  Canada’s  population.  By  1951 ^ 
the  Greater  Toronto  population  of  1,117,470  was  24.3^  of  Ontario’s  and  8.0^  of 
Canada’s  totals.  This  percentage  distribution  of  the  population  was  reached  by 
about  1931*  It  is  not  surprising  that  industrialists  build  in  an  area  that  offers 
them  a  minimum  of  8^  of  all  Canadian  sales  with  very  little  shipping  expense. 
(Montreal  contains  9*9^  of  the  Canadian  people  while  New  York  has  8.4fo  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  population).  The  market  is  proportionally  larger  for  makers  of  producers’ 
goods.  Thus,  an  easy  and  obvious  partial  answer  to  the  question  above  is  that  the 
city  grew  because  it  was  already  large.  The  sheer  size  of  the  market  for  all  kinds 
of  goods  causes  a  movement  towards  it  which  automatically  maiies  the  market  still 
larger . 


What  were  the  natural  advantages  of  Toronto  that  made  it  the  second 
largest  city  in  Canada  as  early  as  I87I,  before  manufacturing  was* important?  No¬ 
body  really  knows  why , althoiigh  the  city  does  seem  to  be  favourably  located  for  dis¬ 
tribution  of  goods  to  and  from  the  north,  west  and  east  parts  of  the  Province.  The. 
presence  of  one  of  the  few  good  harbours  on  the  North  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  certainly 
helped  to  concentrate  trade  that  might  otherwise  have  been  spread  among  several 
towns.  These  slight  advantages  were  increased  when  the  railways  used  Toronto  as  a 
junction  point  after  1853* 


The  harbour  is  the  fourth  most  important  in  Canada  in  terms  of  tonnage 
handled.  Montreal,  Vancouver,  and  Hamilton  handle  more  freight.  Toronto-Port  Credit 
handled  a  total  of  5^^95^986  tons  of  freight  in  1952.  This  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  coal  (mostly  soft  coal)  or  oil  brought  in  from  other  provinces  or  countries.  Very 
few  goods  were  shipped  out.  Thus  the  harbour  derives  its  importance  largely  from 
the  presence  of  the  city,  with  its  voracious  appetite  for  fuel,  and  not  the  other  way 
around . 


Until  19^9,  a  large  proportion  of  new  manufacturers  located  in  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  area.  This  pattern  has  changed  slightly  since  then  as  shown  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  table. 


1949  , 

1950 

1951 

1952 

New  Industries 

47 

78 

92 

126 

Greater  Toronto 

31 

25 

37 

Other  Ontario  Areas 

16 

52 

67 

89 

The  following  firms  which  have  built  or  are  building  plants  in  Toronto 
are,  perhaps  typical  of  newcomers.  These  are:  Canadian  S.K.F.  (Sweden,  tall  and 
roller  bearings).  Barber -Greene,  (U.S.A.,  materials  handling  and  road -building 
machinery),  Exide  Batteries  (U.S.A.),  Clyde  Tube  Forgings  (U.K. ,  pressure  piping 
for  petroleum,  chemical,  and  marine  engineering),  Somerville  (Canada,  automotive 
panels),  Canadian  Stackpole  (U.S.A.,  electronic  components).  Mall  Tool  (U.S.A., chain 
saws,  portable  power  tools),  Ansco  (U.S.A.,  partial  manufacture  of  photographic 

materials),  Molson's  Brewery  (Canada),  Consumers  Glass  (Canada,  containers),  Upjohn 
(U.S.A.,  ethical  drugs)  and  Lennox  Furnace  (U.S.A.  furnaces,  air  ccndi'cions) . 


While  the  number  of  new  Canadian -owned  firms  has  increased  sharply  since 
1945^  many  are  still  foreign -owned  --  largely  American  and  (since  1951)  British. 
American  manufacturers  are  said  to  have  a  greater  investment  in  the  Toronto  area  than 
in  any  other  city  outside  the  United  States. 


In  1951,  78.3^  of  the  total  Metropolitan  Region's  labour  force  worked 
50  weeks  or  more,  the  highest  figure  in  the  Province.  Manufacturing  employment 
indices,  however,  show  more  variation.  In  1951^  the  lowest  point  on  the  manufac¬ 
turing  index,  IO7.7,  was  2.8^  below  the  highest  point,  111.8,  while  in  1952  the 
difference  was  9*8^*  This  was  a  slightly  greater  deviation  than  that  shown  by  pro¬ 
vince-wide  manufacturing  employment  in  the  latter  year.  This  was  8.9^. 

In  1950,  the  Region's  gross  value  of  production  was  32.0^  of  Ontario's 
and  15 *8^  of  Canada's  manufacturing.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  percentages 
with  those  given  above  for  employment,  and  with  wages  and  salaries  of  1950*  Metrcpcli 
tar.  Region  manufacturers  paid  $502.4  million  in  wages  and  salaries  in  1950,  35*8^ 
of  those  paid  in  Ontario  and  l8.1'5&  of  Canada's. 


SUMMARY  OF  1950  FIGURES  -  METROPOLITAN  REGION 
COMPARED  TO  OOTARIO  AND  CANADA 


Ontario  Canada 

$ 

Employees  35*7  .  17*1 

Wages  and  Salaries  35*8  I8.I 

Gross  Value  of  Production  32.0  15.8 


Presumably  the  Region's  gross  value  of  production  would  be  higher  if  it 
included  more  highly  mechanized  industries,  i.e.  blast  furnaces,  pulp  and  paper  mills 
oil  refineries,  chemical  plants,  etc.,  where  the  value  of  product  per  man  is  very 
high.  The  other  figures  require  little  comment. 

Comparisons  in  the  table  below  may  help  in  giving  some  perspective  to 
the  Toronto  area's  size  and  importance.  The  cities  chosen  are  similar  in  size  and 
in  industry  to  Toronto,  but  none  can  be  regarded  as  a  carbon  copy  of  the  others. 


Metropolitan 

Area 

Firms 

Employees 

Net  Value 
of  Production 

Buffalo 

1,694 

183,876 

$'000 

1,023,231 

Toronto 

4,348 

187,223 

915,5‘^4 

Montreal 

4,546 

217,522 

971,259 

The  Canadian  figures  are  for  1950,  and  the  American  for  1947.  The  gross  value  of 
production  is  simply  the  manufactu  rers 'receipts  from  the  sale  of  goods  (sales  tax 
excluded),  while  the  net  value  of  production  is  the  gross  figure  less  the  cost  of 
fuel  and  materials.  American  authorities  refer  to  it  as  net  value  added  by  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  result  more  or  less  disentangles  manufacturing  costs  from  the  costs  of 
mining,  lumbering,  farming  and  other  primary  industries.  The  gross  value  of  produc¬ 
tion  per  employee  ($10,8l5.l8)  was  only  5*3^  higher  in  Toronto  than  in  Montreal 
($10,266.12)  while  the  average  net  value  of  production  was  9.5^  higher  ($4,890,13 
as  against  $4,465.11)  in  Toronto  as  compared  to  Montreal.  This  was,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  main  reasons  why  average  manufacturing  wages  and  salaries  in  Toronto  were  7.7^ 
higher  ($2,483.98  as  against  $2,305-76)  than  in  Montreal.  However,  average  factory 
salaries  and  wages  in  Buffalo  ($3,031-30)  in  I947  were  56^  higher  than  they 
were  in  Toronto  that  year,  and  22$  higher  than  they  were  in  Toronto  three  years  later 
This  is  not  to  imply  that  real  incomes  in  the  two  cities  varied  as  much  as  money 
incomes  did.  The  high  cost  of  services,  for  example,  in  high  income  areas  like 
Buffalo  tends  to  reduce  this  gap  in  living  standards,  but  no  precise  measurements  of 
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DETAILED  MANUFACTURING  STATISTICS 
OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  REGION 


-  1950  - 


Centre 

Employers 

Employees 

Gross  Value 
of  Production 

$'000 

Halton 

Acton 

20 

1,019 

11,252 

Burlington 

16 

652 

7,963 

Georgetown 

18 

1,053 

10,220 

Milton 

13 

638 

6,521 

Oakville 

43 

13,75“^ 

Other 

20 

,  212 

1,407 

TOTAL 

130 

5,023 

51,118 

Peel 

Brampton 

30 

1,080 

8,975 

Streetsville 

13 

313 

5,o48 

Other 

71 

6,292 

68,104 

TOTAL 

114 

7,685 

82 , 127 

York 

Aurora 

Ik 

647 

7 ,626 

Newmarket 

19 

1,028 

9,775 

Leaside 

50 

8,918 

101,285 

Long  Branch 

3^ 

1,241 

14,491 

Mimico 

31 

618 

'*,955 

New  Toronto 

37 

6,589 

124,^31 

Swansea 

9 

718 

7,787  ' 

Toronto 

4,011 

160,063 

1,686,922 

Weston 

46 

2,716 

27,654 

Other 

228 

7,248 

70,993 

TOTAL 

4,479 

189,786 

2,056,124 

REGION 

4,723 

202,494 

2,169,370 

ONTARIO 

12,809 

566,513 

6,822,953 

CANADA 

35,9‘^^ 

1,183,297 

13,817,526 

Source:  D.B.S 


OttavB. 
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this  are  available. 

More  than  three-quarters  of  the  manufacturing  firms  in  the  Toronto  area 
have  less  than  50  employees,  only  351  (1950  figures)  hiring  more  than  100.  Hovever , 
the  latter  accounted  for  62.1^  of  the  employees  and  67.8^  of  the  gross  value  of 
production. 

What  is  produced  in  the  Toronto  area?  Nearly  everything.  A  long  list  of 
everyday  articles  --  soap  and  toothpaste,  soup  and  macaroni,  sausages,  beer,  gin, 
shoes,  suits,  carpets,  jute  bags,  cloth  of  all  kinds,  corsets,  window  sashes, furniture, 
paper,  typewriters,  alarm  clocks,  motor  cars,  hot  water  tanks,  television  and  radio 
sets,  bicycles ,•  paint ,  fertilizer,  fountain  pens,  jewellery,  brooms,  neon  signs, 
toys,  and  umbrellas. 

The  food  and  beverage  products  industry  had  the  greatest  dollar  value, 
$480.9  million  in  1950^ which  was  23.?^  of  all  manufacturing  in  the  Metropolitan  area. 
The  largest  fraction  --  about  4o^  of  this  value  --  comes  from  meat  packing  (mostly 
Swift  Canadian  and  Canada  Packers).  In  addition  many  other  firms  supply  a  great 
variety  of  foods  for  the  local  markets. 


The  second  most  important  industry  in  terms  of  dollar  value  was  iron 
and  steel  products.  The  total,  $261.6  million  in  1950, 12.9'^  of  Toronto's  manu¬ 
facturing.  This  included  goods  with  little  in  common  except  their  raw  material, 
which  was  not  made  in  this  Region.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  this  total  came  from 
industrial  machinery  —  most  of  Ontario’s  industrial  machinery.  Products  include 
conveyers,  machine  tools,  farm  machinery,  and  much  special  purpose  equipment  for 
various  industries.  Other  goods  in  the  iron  and  steel  category  are  boilers,  bridges 
and  platework,  hardware,  tools,  heating  and  cooking  equipment,  iron  castings,  house¬ 
hold  and  office  machines,  and  sheet  metal  products. 
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Closely  allied  with  this  field  is  the  electrical  apparatus  industry. 

The  gross  value,  $203-2  million  in  1950^ was  10^  of  the  area's  production.  This  was 
also  about  35^  of  the  value  of  all  electric  equipment  built  in  Canada.  Products  were 
mostly  appliances,  not  heavy  machinery.  Well  known  firms  in  this  field  include: 
General  Electric ,  Addison,  Crosley,  Admiral,  Hallicrafters ,  Motorola,  Philco,  Philips, 
Stroraberg -Carls on.  General  Motors  (Frigidaire ),  Sangamo,  Ferranti,  Moffat,  Thor, 
Lincoln,  Amalgamated  Electric,  Square  'D',  and  Lucas  Rotax. 


The  1950 


Toronto  is  the  provincial  centre  for  the  printing  and  publishing  industr;^ 
value  of  its  products  ($147.9  million)  accounted  for  most  of  Ontario's  and 
about  39^  of  Canada's  printing.  This  also  includes  engraving,  lithographing,  electro¬ 
typing  but  not  blueprinting.  The  Canadian  Almanac  lists  208  publications  printed  in 
the  Metropolitan  area  (Montreal  has  142) .  Included  are  three  newspapers,  several 
national  trade  and  professional  journals,  national  magazines,  religious  papers,  and 
sizeable  foreign  language  press. 


'C 


Besides  these  industries,  Toronto  is  the  centre  of  Ontario's  aircraft 
industry,  represented  largely  by  the  two  British  firms,  A.V.  Roe,  and  De  Havilland. 
(A.V.  Roe  is  in  Toronto  Township,  Peel  county,  just  outside  the  Metropolitan  area). 
Employment  and  production  figures  in  this  industry  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year. 

In  1950^  these  two  firms  employed  a  total  of  about  4,800.  This  figure  nearly  doubled 
in  1951^  while  in  1953^  A.V.  Roe  expanded  to  use  about  l4,000  and  DeHavilland  employ¬ 
ed  about  2,200.  Average  salaries  and  wages  in  this  industry  (Ontario,  1950)  of 
$2,878.53  were  noticeably  higher  than  the  average  for  all  Toronto  area  manufacturing. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  combination  of  high  skill  and  impermanence  which  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  aircraft  industry.  Production  of  planes  and  parts  in  Ontario  totalled 
$24.0  million  (largely  parts)  in  1950,  and  $56.9  million  in  1951.  This  was,  for  each 
year,  about  one-half  of  the  total  Canadian  output  in  the  aircraft  industry.  No 
recent  figures  are  available  as  to  the  number  of  machines  built.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  recently  announced  plans  to  stabilize  production  (and  employment)  at  about 
the  present  level. 
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The  amount  of  new  manufacturing  investment  may  give  a  clue  as  to  the 
future  of  an  area.  As  shown  by  the  table,  investment  in  the  Metropolitan  area  has 
stayed  at  a  fairly  high  and  steady  rate  (excluding  19^5  when  materials  were  scarce) 
since  the  war  ended.  Steady  spending  on  repairs  has  tended  to  modify  the  violent 
shifts  associated  with  purchases  of  new  capital  equipment  and  buildings. 

Toronto  and  Montreal  then,  seem  to  be  gradually  losing  their  dominant 
positions  (another  war  might  upset  this  pattern)  in  manufacturing  although  both  will 
continue  to  be  of  great  importance.  Ontario  as  a  whole  is  not  losing  its  pre¬ 
eminence,  however.  Fifty-one  per  cent  of  new  manufacturing  investment  in  Canada  was 
made  in  this  Province  in  19^6,  and  5i*3^  in  1953* 

The  amount  invested  in  1950  per  $100  of  sales  varied  widely  among 
Toronto  industries.  Chemicals  were  the  highest  ($5.92),  clothing  the  lowest  ($1.6o) 
with  other  industries  as  followers;  printing  and  publishing  ($5*19),  iron  and  steel 
products  ($5.00),  food  ($4.42),  rubber  ($4.31),  and  electric  equipment  ($3.4o). 

Total  new  investment  by  the  electrical  industry  rose  sharply  (from  1950  to  1952) 
(from  $6,977,000  to  $14,326,000)  as  did  that  by  the  rubber  industry  (from  $3,5^6,000 
to  $6,966,000).  New  investment  by  the  food  industry  rose  slightly,  chemicals  and 
clothing  were  almost  unchanged.  New  investment  in  printing  and  publishing  was  less 
than  in  1950. 

The  new  Ford  assembly  plant  at  Oakville,  covering  32-|  acres,  has  the 
largest  area  of  any  single  factory  building  in  Canada.  This  plant,  costing  more 
than  $30,000,000,  employs  about  2,500  at  its  present  production  level.  Ultimately 
4,000-5,000  will  be  employed.  The  general  location  of  the  factory  was  determined 
by  the  Company's  desire  to  be  near  .its  largest  market  and  also  near  the  body  stamp¬ 
ing  plant  at  Buffalo.  Approximately  36^  of  the  Company's  Canadian  sales  are  within 
200  miles  of  Toronto. 


Oakville  has  a  number  of  smaller  plants  producing  a  wide  range  of  goods 
such  as:  electric  light  bulbs,  patent  medicines,  jams,  paint,  ink,  rubber  products, 
industrial  refrigeration  equipment,  dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables. 


The  largest  employer  in  Georgetown  is  the  Smith  and  Stone  plant  with 
more  than  500  employees,  manufacturing  electrical  equipment  (porcelain  and  metal). 
There  are  also  two  paper  mills.  Alliance, and  Provincial  Paper,  making  book,  writing, 
and  coated  papers.  These  have  about  200  employees  each.  Other  industries  include 
textiles,  and  textile  machinery,  and  wood  products. 


The  most  impcrtant  industry  in  Peel  county,  A.V.  Roe,  has  already  been 
mentioned.  The  British -American  Oil  Company's  refinery  is  located  at  Clarkson,  near 
Port  Credit.  This  plant,  employing  about  6009suppiies  a  considerable  share  of  the 
Region’s  gasoline,  diesel  oil,  lubricants  and,  since  last  year,  grease. 


Shoes,  furnaces,  air  conditioning,  and  paper  products  are  among  the  most 
important  manufactures  of  Brampton.  Paper  products  include  boxes,  loose  leaf 
systems,  paper  cups  and  gummed  papers. 

MINING 


Although  mining  is  of  little  importance  compared  with  other  Metropolitan 
industries,  ths  1951  output  of  $12.1  million  (2.73^  of  the  provincial  tota])  was  the 
fourth  highest  of  all  the  regions.  This  consisted  entirely  of  structural  materials 
—  24^  of  Ontario’s  structural  materials  were  mined  here  --  including  most  of  the 
bricks,  sewer  pipe,  chimney  flues,  and  other  clay  products.  The  size  of  these 
figures  is  due  to  a  favourable  combination  of  clay  and  gravel  deposits,  and  the  very 
large  market  created  by  an  expanding  Toronto.  In  addition  to  the  private  firms, 
the  Ontario  Reformatory  at  Mimico  produces  about  1^  of  the  Region’s  bricks. 
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TABLE  IV  -  MUTERAL  PRODUCTION 
IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  REGION 


-  1951  - 


Hal ton 

Peel 

York 

Total 

Employers 

9 

17 

21 

47 

Employees 

21 

337 

503 

Products 

$’000 

$’000 

$  000 

$'000 

Lime  (hydrated  and  quick) 

i44.9 

144.9 

Limestone 

455.8 

- 

- 

455.8 

Sands  tone 

75.6 

106.8 

- 

182.4 

Sand  and  Gravel 

520.2 

439.6 

2,710.5 

3,670.3 

Sand -lime  Blocks  and  Bricks 

- 

- 

816.5 

816.5 

Clay  Products  (brick  and  tile) 

1,318.6 

2,691.4 

2,807.7 

6,817.7 

TOTAL 

2,515.1 

3,237.8 

6, 33^-7 

12,087.6 

Source:  B.S.R.,  Ontario 


AGRICULTURE 

The  important  influence  on  agriculture  in  the  Metropolitan  Region  is,  of 
course,  the  presence  of  the  Toronto  market.  The  type  of  farming  varies  in  three 
strips,  roughly  parallel  to  the  lakeshore,  which  appear  to  he  defined  as  much  hy 
distance  frcan  the  city  as  by  growing  conditions. 

The  first  division  is  a  narrow  plain  of  sandy  soil  edging  the  lake  from 
Hamilton  to  Toronto.  Here  are  grown  apples,  strawberries,  sweet  corn,  tomatoes  and 
other  special  crops  for  the  Toronto  market. 


Away  from  the  lakefront  is  the -dairy  belt.  Most  of  this  belt  is  a  slope 
to  the  south  with  deep,  gently  rolling,  loamy  soils  in  Scarborough,  Markham  and 
Vaughan  Townships  becoming  less  productive  and  harder  to  till  west  of  Toronto.  Beef 
cattle  and  hogs  were  the  chief  sources  of  income  in  the  general  farming  originally 
carried  on  here,  and  are  still  important.  However  as  the  Toronto  milkshed  has  ex- 
nded,  dairying  has  become  dominant.  In  Scarborough  Township  and  near  Georgetown, 
ck  crops  and  fruit  growing  is  taking  the  place  of  dairying.  Also  in  this  area  is 
the  town  of  Brampton,  where  greenhouse  establishments  growing  flowers  are  an  important 
source  of  employment.  Most  of  the  $1.4  million  derived  from  greenhouse  products  in 
Peel  county  comes  from  Brampton. 


ft 


In  the  centre  of  this  southern  slope  is  about  3OO  square  miles  of  clay 
soil.  This  area  was  settled  soon  after  the  founding  of  Toronto  and  became  a  noted 
wheat  growing  area  for  the  Toronto  market  and  export  to  the  United  States.  Now 
crossed  by  a  number  of  provincial  and  county  highways  and  within  easy  trucking  dis¬ 
tance,  it  has  become  a  well  developed  part  of  Toronto’s  milkshed. 


ft 


North  of  the  dairy  belt  lies  an  area  of  general  farming  where  livestock 
and  livestock  products  are  the  main  source  of  farm  income.  Most  of  the  land  here  is 
sandy,  gravelly,  hilly  and  subject  to  blowing.  There  have  been  attempts  to  control 
erosion  by  reforestration,  as  in  the  York  County  forest  near  Vivian.  Lack  of  streams 
in  the  area  limits  the  usefulness  of  the  land  as  pasture,  but  reforestration  is  now 
helping  to  maintain  the  water  table.  The  livestock  economy  is  supplemented  by 
potatoes  and  rye. 


General  fanning  with  an  emphasis  on  beef  cattle  is  also  carried  on  in 
the  portion  of  Halton  County  northwest  of  the  Niagara  escarpment,  which  runs  from  the 
southwest  to  the  northeast  corner. 


There  are  centres  of  specialization  in  the  mixed  farming  belt.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  Holland  Marsh,  which  lies  along  the  Schomberg  and  Holland 
Rivers,  about  half  in  Simcoe  County  and  half  in  York  County.  The  marsh  is  a  shallow 
southward  extension  of  the  Lake  Simcoe  basin  which  has  become  filled  with  peat. 
Beginning  in  1935 ^  3-  colony  of  Dutch  gardeners  established  on  the  marsh  and  a  drain- 
aige  scheme  has  been  carried  out  to  reclaim  7,000  acres  of  a  possible  20,000  in  the 
two  counties,  Simcoe  and  York.  From  the  muck  soil  made  available,  remunerative 
truck  crops  have  been  produced.  The  main  crops  are  onions,  lettuce,  celery,  spinach, 
carrots  and  potatoes.  Over  15^  of  the  acreage  is  in  lettuce,  as  lettuce  is  a  cold 
air  crop  and  the  temperature  of  Holland  Marsh  is  usually  about  12  degrees  below 
Toronto. 


Nearly  21^  of  the  vegetables  cultivated  for  sale  in  the  Province  come 
from  the  Metropolitan  Region,  and  well  over  half  of  these  come  from  the  Holland 
Marsh.  Most  of  the  produce  of  the  marsh  is  trucked  directly  to  Toronto  markets.  In 
1952  an  estimated  $6  million  worth  of  Holland  Marsh  vegetables  were  sold  on  the 
Toronto  market.  An  ice  packing  plant  began  operations  in  the  area  in  19^6,  and  | 
considerable  amounts  are  now  shipped  by  refrigerator  car  to  ail  parts  of  Canada  and^ 
to  cities  in  the  United  States. 


In  the  Region  as  a  whole,  agriculture  ranks  well  behind  manufacturing  in 
economic  importance.  Only  2.4^  of  the  total  labour  force  was  engaged  in  agriculture 
at  the  1951  Census,  compared  to  35*7^  in  manufacturing.  In  Halton  and  Peel  farming 
ranks  second  in  terms  of  labour  force,  but  in  York  County  agriculture  employs  far 
less  of  the  labour  force  than  each  of  utilities,  construction,  transportation  and 
communication,  trade,  finance  and  service  industry  groups.  The  presence  of  a  food 
source  near  the  manufacturing  areas  has  contributed  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
Regi on ,  however . 


While  originally  the  growth  of  Toronto  was  dependent  to  some  extent  on 
its  agricultural  hinterland,  today  the  prosperity  of  the  farming  areas  in  the 
Metropolitan  counties  is  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  city.  Demand  makes  certain 
food  products  remunerative  in  spite  of  high  operation  costs.  As  the  urban  area 
extends,  incorporating  what  was  once  farming  land,  and  good  roads  are  built  out  of 
the  city,  more  distant  areas  are  devoted  to  feeding  Toronto.  Sections  which  once 
derived  their  income  from  beef  cattle  corns  within  the  Toronto  railkshed,  and  parts  of 
the  diary  belt  find  it  economic  to  convert  to  truck  gardens. 


TABLE  VA  -  FARI4  LAID 
IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  REGION 


i 


-  1951  - 


Proportion  Proportion 


Occupied 

Farm  Land 

Improved 

Improved  of 

Average 

County 

■  Farm  Land 

of  Total  Area 

Farm  Land 

Farm  Land 

Farm  Size 

acres 

i 

acres 

acres 

Halton 

2Ch,319 

88.1 

153,398 

75.0 

100.5 

Peel 

256,801 

85.6 

201,822 

78.6 

111.1 

York 

403,304 

71.4 

307,122 

76.2 

95.3 

REGION 

864,684 

78.8 

662,3^2 

76.6 

100.8 

Source  of  original  figures :  Census  1951 
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TABLE  VB  -  FARM  VALUE  OF  SELECTED  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

METROPOLITAN  REGION 


(In  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Region 
As  a  ^  of 


Products 

Halton 

Peel 

York 

Region 

Ontario 

Livestock  on  hand  -  1952 

Cattle 

5,637.6 

9,208.9 

13,238.6 

28,085.1 

6.1 

Swine 

61k. 6 

838.6 

2,276.6 

3,729.8 

7.1 

Field  Crops  -  1952 

All  Field  Crops 

3,400.7 

4,956.9 

11,077.8 

19,435.4 

5.8 

Wheat 

603.1 

817.8 

2,158.2 

3,579.1 

9.5 

Oats 

765.4 

816.5 

1,891.6 

3,473.5 

6.3 

Mixed  Grains 

350.5 

872.3 

1,630.5 

2,853.3 

6. 3 

Potatoes 

140.2 

800.8 

1,348.7 

2,289.7 

8.1 

Hay 

1,251.5 

1,286.3 

2,970.7 

5,508.5 

6.0 

^^oultry  on  hand  -  1952 

Total  Poultry  on  hand 

502.4 

460.3 

990.9 

1,953.6 

8.3 

Hens  and  chickens 

462.4 

387.7 

847.4 

1,697.5 

8.2 

Vegetables  and  Fruits 
cultivated  for  sale  -  1950 

Vegetables 

651.8 

323.8 

1,517.5 

2,493.1 

20.5 

Tree  Fruits 

428.1 

672.6 

169.4 

1,270.1 

10.6 

Small  Fruits 

157.5 

222.7 

78.8 

459.0 

8.0 

Products  of  Greenhouses, 

892.8 

1,539.3 

1,699.2 

4,131.3 

50.3 

Mushroom  and  Rhubarb  Houses , 
and  Nurseries 


Source:  Ontario  Deptartment  of  Agriculture 
Census ,  1951 


This  is  the  last  in  a  series  of  articles  on  each  of  the  nineteen 
regions  of  the  Province.  These  articles  will  be  revised  and  included  in  the  195^ 
Annual  Economic  Survey  which  will  be  published  in  late  spring  by  this  Bureau. 
Copies  will  be  available  on  request. 
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ESTIMATED  POPULATION  OF  REGIONS  AND 
COUNTIES  IN  ONTARIO,  19^2  and  1933 


(in  Thousands ) 


June  1 

June  1 

June  1 

June  1 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

METROPOLITAN^^ ) 

1,3*H 

1,387 

QUINTE 

182 

186 

Halton 

47 

51 

Frontenac 

69 

70 

Peel 

66 

75 

Hastings 

75 

77 

York 

1,235 

1,269 

Lennox  and  Addington 

20 

20 

Prince  Edward 

19 

IQ 

BURLINGTON(a) 

358 

365 

Brant 

75 

75 

UPPER  ST.  LAWRENCE  R. 

l4l 

144 

Wentworth 

276 

283 

Leeds  and  Grenville 

57 

60 

Stormont,  Dundas 

NIAGARA 

226 

242 

and  Glengarry 

84 

84 

Lincoln 

94 

101 

Welland 

132 

l4l 

OTTAWA  VALLEY 

398 

4o7 

Carle ton 

250 

258 

LAKE  ERIE 

68 

70 

Lanark 

36 

35 

Haldimand 

25 

25 

Prescott  and  Russell 

44 

43 

Norfolk 

^3 

45 

Renfrew 

68 

71 

UPPER  THAMES  RIVER 

279 

287 

HIGHLAiroS 

113 

113 

Elgin 

56 

57 

Haliburton 

8 

8 

Middlesex 

164 

170 

Muskoka 

25 

24 

Oxford 

58 

60 

Nipissing 

53 

53 

Parry  Sound 

28 

28 

BORDER 

305 

309 

Essex 

224 

226 

CLAY  BELT 

135 

134 

Kent 

81 

83 

Cochrane 

84 

84 

Temiskaming 

51 

50 

ST.  CLAIR  R.  (Lambt 

on )  81 

82 

NICKEL  RANGE 

124 

129 

UPPER  GRAND  R. 

254 

259 

Manitoulin 

12 

12 

Perth 

54 

54 

Sudbury 

112 

118 

Waterloo 

132 

136 

Wellington 

68 

70 

S AULT  ( Alg oma ) 

68 

76 

BLUE  WATER 

276 

277 

lakehead(^) 

175 

177 

Bruce 

42 

42 

Kenora 

4i 

4l 

Dufferin 

15 

15 

Rainy  River 

23 

23 

Grey 

59 

59 

Thunder  Bay 

112 

113 

Huron 

50 

51 

Simcoe 

111 

111 

TOTAL 

4,766 

4,897 

KAWARTHA 

244 

251 

(a)  The  Town  of  Bur ling t 

on 

(population  7,000 

Northumberland 

is  included  in  Burlington 

Region 

and  Durham 

64 

67 

(b)  Includes  population 

of 

James  Bay  Region 

Ontario 

90 

93 

Peterborough 

62 

63 

Source:  B.S.R.,  Ontario 

Victoria 

28 

28 

Figures  have  been  rounded  and  do  not 
necessarily  add  to  totals  shovn. 
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SUIiMARY 


Retail  sales  in  most  lines  continued  at  a  high  level  in 
Ontario  during  January  despite  concern  about  the  current  lunemployment 
situation.  Total  sales  for  the  month  dropped  only  2.5^  below  January 
953«  Other  indicators,  notably  carloadings  which  have  decreased  11. 2*^, 
uggest  some  decline  in  the  pace  of  industrial  activity  compared  to 
the  record  levels  established  in  1953* 


The  number  of  unemployed  in  manufacturing  industries  has 
continued  to  increase  during  January,  particularly  in  industries  where 
winter  slackness  has  tended  to  aggravate  a  tenuous  marketing  position 
as  in  the  farra  implements  and  textile  industries.  In  the  main  non¬ 
durable  goods  industries  have  maintained  high  employment  levels .  The 
food  and  beverage  industry  recorded  a  slight  increase  in  December  over 
December  1952  and  employment  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  up  6.5^ 
over  the  same  period.  Short  time  and  lay-offs  are  prevelant  in  the 
clothing  and  textile  industries  however.  Moderate  decreases  are 
general  in  the  durable  goods  industries.  Employment  in  iron  and  steel 
is  down  6.3*^  from  December  1952  but  the  impact  varies  among  industries 
and  regions.  Decreases  are  reported  in  the  transportation  industry, 
especially  motor  vehicle  plants,  but  production  and  employment  in  the 
aircraft  industry  continues  at  peak  levels. 

The  market  value  of  Canada’s  total  production  in  1953  as 
measured  by  the.  gross  national  product  was  $2^, 2^2  million,  almost  5^ 
above  the  1952  figure.  Since  prices  were  relatively  steady  during  the 
year,  the  increment  was  chiefly  the  result  of  an  increment  in  volume. 
National  income,  the  nation's  earnings  from  current  production,  in¬ 
creased  in  about  the  same  proportion.  Wages  and  salaries,  the  largest 
component  of  national  income,  increased  but  corporate  earnings 
declined  moderately.  On  the  expenditure  side  purchases  of  consumer 
goods  and  services  increased  about  again  chiefly  the  result  of  an 
increase  in  volume.  Investment  in  new  residential  construction  ad¬ 
vanced  35^0  over  1952  outlays  and  became  one  of  the  major  expansionaxy 
forces  operating  in  the  economy  during  the  year. 
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The  estimated  population  figures  for  1952  and  1953,  shown 
on  page  two,  are  based  on  the  1951  Census  and  adjusted  in  terms  of  data 
supplied  by  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs. 
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INDICATORS  OF  ECOITOMIC  ACTIVITY  ITT  OITTARIO 

YEAR  TO  SAME  CURRENT 

DATE  MONTH  PREVIOUS 

CUPEENT  1953/52*  1953/5^  MONTH 


INDICATOR 

UNIT 

DATE 

FIGURE 

+ 

or  - 

+ 

or  - 

J- 

i 

or  - 

INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT 

Index 

Dec . 

114.8 

+ 

i 

2.5 

0.9 

io 

1.3 

(19^9  =  100) 

niDUSTRIAL  PAYROLLS 

Index 

Dec . 

156.7 

+ 

8.4 

+ 

3.1 

1.2 

(19^9  =  100) 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  (CANADA) 

Index 

Nov. 

251.2 

+ 

7.3 

+ 

1.2 

1.2 

Manufacturing  (Ont.4^) 

Index 

Nov. 

264.8 

+ 

7.5 

+ 

0.5 

- 

1.2 

Durable  Goods 

Index 

Nov. 

316.4 

+ 

10.7 

1.3 

- 

2.2 

Non -Durable  Goods 

Index 

Nov. 

231.8 

+ 

4.6 

- 

0.3 

- 

0.3 

Pig  Iron  (85^) 

’000  Tons 

Dec. 

220.5 

+ 

12.3 

- 

5.2 

- 

13.4 

Steel  Ingots  (75^) 

'000  Tons 

Dec . 

296.3 

+ 

11.4 

- 

5.0 

- 

8.7 

Refined  Nickel  (100^)  Million  lbs 

Dec . 

24.0 

+ 

2.3 

+ 

1.7 

- 

5.5 

Automobiles  (98^) 

( ’ 000 ) 

Nov. 

19.9 

+ 

10.7 

- 

36.4 

- 

44.  s 

Electrical  Apparatus  (72^) 

Index 

Nov. 

546.6 

+ 

24.1 

+ 

18.4 

+ 

3.8 

Newsprint  (30^) 

’000  Tons 

Dec . 

473.3 

+ 

0.6 

+ 

2.1 

n.c. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  ELECTRICITY  Million  KWH 

Dec . 

2,031 

+ 

4.5 

+ 

3.2 

+ 

6.1 

CAR  LOADINGS  (EASTERN  CANADA) 

’000  Cars 

Jan. 

177.2 

- 

11.2 

11.2 

- 

3.4 

PRICE  INDEXES  (CANADA) 

Consumer  Price  Index 

Index 

Jan. 

115.7 

n.c. 

n.c. 

0.1 

(1949  -  100) 

Wholesale  Price  Index 

Index 

Dec. 

219.0 

2.3 

0.9 

0.1 

Farm  Price  Index  (Ontario) 

Index 

Dec . 

254.6 

- 

10.5 

- 

6.0 

- 

0.8 

RETAIL  TRADE 

$  Million 

Dec . 

464.0 

+ 

5.2 

+ 

2.8 

+ 

21.1 

Grocery  and  Combination 

$  Million 

Dec. 

77.0 

+ 

5.9 

+ 

11.8 

4- 

16.8 

Department  Stores 

$  Million 

Dec. 

48.4 

+ 

2.5 

+ 

1.7 

+ 

24.0 

$  Million 

Jan. 

22.5 

2.5 

2.5 

53.6 

Garage  &  Filling  Stations 

$  Million 

Dec . 

17.9 

+ 

6.7 

8.0 

1.0 

Lumber  and  Bldg.  Material 

$  Million 

Dec . 

l4.o 

+ 

11.7 

+ 

27.2 

+ 

4.4 

Furniture 

$  Million 

Dec. 

7.7 

+ 

4.8 

0.7 

4- 

21.6 

Appliance  &  Radio 

$  Million 

Dec . 

17.2 

4- 

17.0 

+ 

3.8 

4- 

32.3 

New  Motor  Vehicles: 

Sold 

(’000) 

Dec. 

10.1 

4- 

21.2 

+ 

13.3 

19.1 

Financed 

(’000) 

Dec . 

4.4 

+ 

14.9 

- 

12.5 

- 

15.9 

CONSTRUCTION 

Contracts  Awarded: 

Total 

$  Million 

Jan. 

45.0 

+ 

21.3 

21.3 

29.6 

Residential 

$  Million 

Jan. 

14.4 

+ 

37.1 

+ 

37.1 

52.6 

Business 

$  Million 

Jan . 

19.9 

9.6 

9.6 

4- 

8.7 

Industrial 

$  Million 

Jan. 

8.9 

+329.6 

+329.6 

26.5 

Engineering 

$  Million 

Jan. 

1.8 

5.3 

5.3 

41.9 

Housing : 

Starts 

No. 

Nov. 

3,861 

+ 

31.6 

+ 

51.4 

0.9 

Completions 

No. 

Nov. 

+ 

24.4 

+ 

18.0 

_ 

1.5 

Non -Residential  Building  Mat¬ 
erials  (Canada)  (1949  -  100 )  Index 

Dec. 

123.6 

+ 

0.9 

0.5 

0.1 

Residential  Bldg.  Materials 
(Canada)  (1949  =  100) 

Index 

Dec. 

122.0 

0.9 

1.9 

0.4 
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YEAR  TO 

SAME 

CURRENT 

DATE 

MONTH 

PREVIOUS 

CURREI'IT 

1953/52* 

1953/52* 

MONTH 

lilDICATOR 

UNIT 

DATE 

FIGURE 

-1-  or  - 

+  or  - 

+  or  - 

at 

fi 

% 

FINAilCIAL 

Cheques  Cashed 

$  Million 

Dec . 

5,273 

+  12.1 

n.c. 

-  6.0 

Life  Insurance  Sales 

$  Million 

Dec . 

76.0 

+  12.2 

+  11.8 

-  5.8 

Industrial  Stock 

Index 

Jan. 

318.6 

-  1.8 

-  1.8 

+  2.2 

NOTE:  All  indicators  refer  to  the  Province  of  Ontario  unless  othervise  noted. 

All  indexes  are  calculated  on  the  case  1935-39  -  100  except 

(1)  The  Industrial  Employment  and  Payrolls  Index^  the  Consiumer  Price  Index, 
and  the  Residential  and  Non -Residential  Building  Materials  Indexes  on 
the  base  19^9  “  100,  and, 

(2)  The  Industrial  Stock  based  on  the  last  half  of  1933  -  100. 

These  indicators  are  computed  from  information  supplied  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  except:  (l)  construction  contracts  awarded,  issued  by 
MacLean  Building  Reports  Division  of  Hugh  C.  MacLean  Publications  Ltd.,  and  (2) 
the  index  of  activity  of  twenty  industrial  stocks,  as  reported  by  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange . 

The  figures  in  the  brackets  under  Industrial  Production  refer  to  the 
estimated  proportion  of  the  products  manufactured  in  Ontario. 

n.c.  -  no  significant  change.  n.a.  -  not  available, 

in  the  case  of  figures  for  January,  195^ ^  the  comparison  is  for  the  same  month  of 

1953. 

INDICES  OF  AVERAGE  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
ONTARIO  BY  INDUSTRIES,  19^7-53 

(19^9  -  100 ) 


Industry 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

Forestry 

160.9 

148  ..3 

100.0 

99.8 

139.6 

126.6 

98.0 

Mining 

93.4 

97.9 

100.0 

104.1 

110.1 

115.6 

112.7 

Manufacturing 

95.7 

99.3 

100.0 

101.6 

108.6 

108.8 

ii4.5 

Construction 

86.9 

95.6 

100.0 

108.6 

123.0 

127.9 

119.9 

Transportation,  Storage 
and  Communication 

9^.1 

97.8 

100.0 

100.6 

105.9 

109.6 

111.0 

Public  Utility  Operation 

71.5 

84.8 

100.0 

103.0 

107.5 

112.1 

115-3 

Trade 

88.5 

95.7 

100.0 

104.6 

110.6 

113.5 

116.6 

Finance,  Insurance 
and  Real  Estate 

92.0 

95.9 

100.0 

106.6 

118.0 

124.4 

122.6 

Servi ce 

92.7 

97.8 

100.0 

103.6 

106.1 

108.9 

109.8 

Industrial  Composite 

94.7 

98.9 

100.0 

102.7 

110.4 

112.0 

1i4.7 

Source  of  original  data;  D.B*S.,  Ottawa. 


INDEX  ITOMBERS  OF  EMPLOY^IENT  AND  PAYEOLLS  AS  EEPORTED  BY  LEADING 
M-^^NUFACTUEERS  IN  EIGHTEEN  ECONOMIC  AREAS  IN  ONTARIO  (l) 

(I9jf9  -  100) 


Average 

Dec  »/33  Dec  ./^3'^geEly  Wag 

Dec ./52  Dec ./52  and 


Region 

Weight  Date 

1.  Metropolitan 
(Halton,  Peel 

York ) 

35.2  Dec.  1/52 
Nov.  1/53 
Dec.  1/53 

2.  Burlington 

(Brant  ,  Went . 
Burlington ) 

13.^  Dec.  1/52 
Nov.  1/53 
■  Dec.  1/53 

3.  Niagara 

(Lincoln,  Welland) 

7.3  Dec.  1/52 
Nov.  1/53 
Dec.  1/53 

A.  Lake  Erie 
(Haldimand^ 

Norfolk ) 

0.5  Dec.  1/52 
Nov.  1/53 
Dec.  1/53 

5.  Upper  Thames 
(Elgin;,  liidd.;, 
Oxford ) 

A. 6  Dec.  1/52 
Nov.  1/53 
Dec.  1/53 

6.  Border 

(Essex_,  Kent) 

8.0  Dec.  1/52 
Nov.  1/53 
Dec.  1/53 

7*  St.  Clair  R. 

(Lamb ton ) 

1.6  Dec.  1/52 
IIov.  1/53 
Dec.  1/53 

8.  Upper  Grand  R. 
IPerth,  Water.;, 

Wellington ) 

7.2  Dec.  1/52 
Nov.  1/53 
Dec.  1/53 

9*  Blue  Water 

(Bruce Duff,  Grey 
Huron,  Simcoe) 

2.3  Dec.  1/52 

Nov.  1/53 
Dec.  1/53 

10.  Kawartha 

(Durham,  On t, Peter 
Vic.,  Northumb'l'd 

5.3  Dec.  1/52 
Nov.  1/53 
)  Dec.  1/53 

11.  Quinte 

(Front,  Hast,  Len, 
&Add . ,  Pr .  Edvard ) 

2.5  Dec.  1/52 
Nov.  .1/53 
Dec.  1/53 

12.  U.  St.  Lavr. 

(Dun,  Glen,  Gren , 
Leeds,  Stormont) 

2.0  Dec.  1/52 
Nov.  1/53 
Dec.  1/53 

(l)  Original  Data 

Reported  by  the 

Employment  +  or  -  Payrolls  +  or 


T 


Salaries 


117.9 

160.4 

61.21 

123.7 

175.0 

63.51 

122.6 

+ 

4.0 

174.4 

+  8.7 

63.81 

106.5 

142.4 

63.88 

102.5 

138.2 

64.09 

101.7 

- 

4.5 

138.1 

-  3.0 

64.59 

117.5 

159.8 

67.11 

118.5 

159.2 

66.57 

114.2 

- 

2.8 

154.3 

-  3.4 

66 . 94 

101.3 

135.4 

49.26 

10k.  7 

136.0 

48.82 

92.1 

- 

9.1 

121.1 

-  10.6 

49.41 

109.1 

146.9 

55.62 

llA.l 

156.1 

56.49 

113.1 

+ 

3.7 

153.4 

+  4.4 

56.03 

110.6 

l48.  3 

68. 56 

103.5 

138.5 

68.15 

10^ .  1 

- 

5.8 

143.2 

-  3.4 

69.89 

113.3 

161.4 

69.62 

112.7 

174.0 

77.46 

113.1 

- 

0.2 

171.8 

+  6.4 

76.18 

103.2 

137.5 

54.07 

103.6 

l4i.8 

55.45 

102.  A 

- 

0.8 

139.2 

+  1.2 

55.09 

99.8 

131.6 

46.86 

109.2 

150.9 

49.09 

106.5 

+ 

6.7 

i48.5 

+  12.8 

49.53 

120.5 

151.2 

59.64 

121.1 

161.1 

63.24 

IOI+.8 

- 

13.0 

137.4 

-  9.1 

62.28 

112.0 

151.4 

54.57 

109.8 

156.1 

56.18 

105.0 

- 

6.3 

149.8 

-  1.1 

56.40 

103.2 

133.0 

54.09 

110.7 

145.4 

55.48 

111.3 

+ 

7.8 

145.2 

+  9.2 

55.08 

minion 

Bureau  of  Statis 

tics 
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15. 


16. 


18. 


6. 


15. 


IT. 

18. 

19. 


Dec./53  Dec./53  Av.  Week]»y 

Lee ./52  Dec ./52  Wages  and 


Region 

Weight  Date 

Employment 

+ 

or  - 

Payrolls 

+ 

or  - 

Salaries 

$ 

Ottava  V. 

3.1 

Dec.  1/52 

103.0 

137.8 

53.36 

Carl,  Lan,  Pres, 

Nov.  1/53 

109  •  6 

151.0 

55.38 

Ren.,  Russell) 

Dec.  1/53 

108.1 

+ 

5.0 

*149.2 

8.3 

55.1*7 

Highlands 

0.6 

Dec.  1/52 

101.5 

132.3 

52.75 

(Hal,  Muskoka 

Nov.  1/53 

105.7 

145.8 

56.02 

Nip.,  Parry  S. 

Dec.  1/53 

98.5 

- 

3.0 

137.1 

+ 

3.6 

56.53 

Clay  Belt 

0.9 

Dec.  1/52 

VO 

0 

144.3 

73.42 

(Cochrane 

Nov.  1/53 

110.2 

113.4 

69.66 

Temiskaming ) 

Dec.  1/53 

105.6 

+ 

1.0 

146.5 

- 

2.6 

71.22 

Nickel  Range 

1.8 

Dec.  1/52 

117.0 

157.6 

74.19 

(Mani toulin 

Nov.  1/53 

123-9 

166.5 

75.26 

Sudhury ) 

Dec.  1/53 

125.1 

+ 

6.9 

i69'«*4 

+ 

7.4 

75.87 

Sault 

1.6 

Dec.  1/52 

122.3 

154.6 

68.02 

(Algoma ) 

Nov.  1/53 

131.1 

168.5 

68.32 

Dec.  i/53 

112.1 

- 

8.4 

159-7 

-f- 

3.3 

75.77 

Lakehead 

2.1 

Dec.  1/52 

118.8 

150.7 

67.24 

(Kenora,  Rainy 

Nov.  1/53 

127.2 

165.4 

68.70 

River,  Thunder  Bay) 

Dec.  1/53 

120.5 

+ 

1.4 

161.4 

+ 

7.1 

70.79 

OilTAB.10 

100.0 

Dec.  1/52 

113.2 

61.43 

Nov.  1/53 

114.7 

158.0 

62.87 

Dec.  1/53 

112.7 

- 

0.4 

155.8 

63.27 

liroiCES  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLLS  REPORTED 

BY  LEAD^niG  ONTARIO 

MINES 

(1) 

Border 

2.0 

Dec.  1/52 

135.^ 

183.2 

61.77 

(Salt,  Natural  Gas) 

Nov.  1/53 

lkk.3 

189.0 

61.31 

Dec.  1/53 

ihi .  0 

+ 

4.1 

189.5 

-t- 

3.4 

63.12 

Clay  Belt 

28.2 

Dec.  1/52 

■  100.8 

125.6 

63.57 

(Gold,  Silver ) 

Nov.  1/53 

65.3 

81.0 

63.12 

Dec.  1/53 

6k. 6 

- 

35.9 

82.5 

- 

3U.3 

64.91 

Nickel  Range 

i^o.l 

Dec.  1/52 

152.4 

191.7 

74.01 

(Nickel,  Copper, 

Nov.  1/53 

158.8 

210.3 

77.08 

Gold,  Silver) 

Dec.  1/53 

153.7 

+ 

0.9 

206.5 

+ 

7.7 

78.22 

Sault 

1.7 

Dec.  1/52 

107.5 

157.6 

80.92 

(Iron  Ore) 

Nov.  1/53 

128.1 

187.0 

80.02 

Dec.  1/53 

132.7 

4- 

23.4 

205.6 

+ 

30.5 

84.98 

Lakehead 

3.7 

Dec.  1/52 

98.5 

147.0 

79.68 

(Gold,  Iron  Ore) 

Nov.  1/53 

108.9 

160 . 8 

78.70 

Dec.  1/53 

109.2 

+ 

10.9 

157.1 

•f 

6.9 

76.63 

James  Bay 

3.9 

Dec.  1/52 

76.0 

94.1 

65.96 

(Gold,  Silver ) 

Nov.  1/53 

75.0 

93.1 

66.15 

Dec.  1/53 

74.3 

- 

2.2 

95.4 

+ 

1.4 

68.45 

All  Mining  Indus' 

tries 

Dec.  1/52 

116.1 

- 

69.36 

Nov.  1/53 

105.1 

l4i.6 

71.50 

Dec.  1/53 

103.0 

- 

11.3 

l4i.6 

72.97 

«r 
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ONTARIO'S  LABOUR  TORCE  19^6-^ 3 

One  aspect  of  the  labour  force  that  has  received  increased 
attention  from  industry  and  government  has  been  its  modest  growth  com¬ 
pared  to  the  increment  in  total  population- during  the  post-war  period. 
In  Ontario  there  has  been  a  gradual  but  significant  decline  in  the 
proportion  of  labour  force  to  population^  the  former  increasing  only 
fourteen  per  cent  numerically,  the  latter  twenty  per  cent.  The  chief 
reason  for  this  disparity  has,  of  course,  been  the  high  birth  rate  in^ 
recent  years,  especially  the  fifties.  Consequently  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  under  fourteen  years  has  increased  thirty-four  per  cent  during 
the  period.  Nevertheless,  omitting  the  children,  the  population  has 
increased  at  a  slightly  greater  rate  than  the  labour  force  --  and  this 
despite  continued  immigration. 

ESTIMATED  POPULATION  AND  LABOUR  FORCE  IN  ONTARIO 


Date 

(Nearest 

June  1 ) 

Male 

■  -LABOUR  FORCE- 

Female 

Total 

Proportion 
of  Total 
Population 

’000 

’000 

’000 

I0 

19^6 

1,260 

417 

1,677 

4i.o 

19^+7 

1,320 

413 

1,733 

4i.5 

1948 

1,356 

4i4 

1 ,770  , 

^  4l.4 

191+9 

1,375 

426 

1,801 

4l.l 

1950 

1,379 

431 

1,810 

40.5 

1951 

445 

1,852 

40.3 

1952 

1,444 

452 

1,896 

39.8 

Source  of  data: 

Dominion 

Bureau  of  Stati 

sties 

The  labour  force  is  not  a  fixed  body  of  persons;  rather  it 
may  be  pictured  as  a  stream  which  most  people  enter  for  a  shorter 
or  longer  period  and  then  leave.  Technically  the  force  is  defined  as 
that  segment  of  the  population  fourteen  years  of  age  and  over  at  work, 
available  for  work,  or  temporarily  absent  from  work  because  of  illness, 
holidays,  short-term  lay-offs  or  industrial  disputes.  (Work  in  this 
sense  refers  to  effort  for  which  some  form  of  economic  remuneration  is 
received.  Housewives  and  students^  for  example,  are  excluded).  The 
labour  force  is  increased  by  the  entry  of  young  people,  immigrants  and 
temporary  workers,  and  diminished  by  deaths,  retirements,  marriages 
(women),  physical  incapacity  and  emigration.  Unfortunately,  the  avail¬ 
able  statistical  data  does  not  permit  a  study  of  each  of  the  factors 
separately.  It  is  possible  however  to  speculate  about  the  size  and 
composition  of  the  labour  force  in  the  immediate  future  using  the  es¬ 
timated  age  and  sex  distribution  from  labour  force  surveys. 

A  study  of  the  age  groups  in  the  Ontario  labour  force  re¬ 
veals  three  significant  trends  that  have  changed  its  composition  during 
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the  period.  On  the  average  people  nov  enter  the  force  at  a  later  age 
than  formerly  and  retire  younger.  The  middle  age  groups  have  increased 
proportionately  relative  to  those  at  each  end  of  the  distribution. 


DISTRIBUnOiT  OF 

TEE  LABOUR 

FORCE  BY  AGE 

GROUPS 

Bate 

l4  -  19  20  -  24 

25  -  44 

45  -  64 

65  & 

Over 

fo 

I0 

~~T~ 

~T~ 

19^^6 

10.9 

13.0 

42.7 

28.1 

5.3 

19U7 

10.4 

13.5 

43.2 

27.6 

5.2 

1948 

10.5 

13.5 

42.6 

28.2 

5.2 

l9i^9 

10.0 

13-8 

43.3 

27.6 

5.3 

1950 

9.2 

13.5 

43.7 

28.3 

5.2 

1951 

9.2 

13.3 

44.0 

28.3 

5.2 

1952 

8.8 

13.3 

'+5-5 

27.5 

4.9 

1953 

8.0 

12.7 

46.5 

28.4 

4.4 

Source : 

D.B.S.,  Ottawa 

The  impact  of 

immigration 

is  reflected 

in  the 

increase  of 

the  twenty-five  to  forty-four  group which  rose  twenty-four  per  cent 
during  the  period  and  which  constituted  forty-six  per  cent  of  the 
force  in  1953  compared  with  forty-three  per  cent  in  19^6.  While  the 
proportion  of  older  workers  has  remained  more  or  less  constant,  a 
comparison  of  labour  force  to  total  population  sixty-five  years  and 
over  shows  a  trend  toward  earlier  retirement.  In  1951 >  Ion  example, 
only  forty-three  per  cent  of  the  male  population  sixty-five  and  over 
was  included  in  the  labour  force.  But  in  19^1^  forty-eight  per  cent 
were  gainfully  occupied. 

The  number  of  young  people  between  fourteen  and  nineteen 
years  of  age  in  the  labour  force  has  declined  seventeen  per  cent  from 
183^000  in  19^6  to  152,000  in  1953*  This  decrease  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  two  factors.  The  first,  and  most  apparent,  is  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  trade  school  and  college  educations  which  result  in  postponed 
entry  into  the  labour  force.  Second,  a  study  of  age  groups  in  the 
population  reveals  a  "valley"  in  the  teen-age  population  relative  to 
other  age  groups.  The  low  birth  rate  during  the  nineteen-thirties 
accounts  for  this  difference.  That  it  did  not  rise  substantially  until 
the  beginning  of  the  war  suggests  that  little  increase  in  the  young  age 
groups  of  the  labour  force  can  be  anticipated  for  a  few  years  yet. 

Since  the  war  the  proportion  of  women  in  the  labour  force 
has  decreased,  but  until  that  time  the  trend  had  been  in  the  opposite 
direction.  In  1931  the  percentage  w^as  I8.6,  in  19^1^  21.6.  By  19^6 
the  percentage  reached  24.7^  then  decreased  slowly  to  23.8  in  1953* 
Probably  the  proportion  will  decrease  still  further  in  the  immediate 
future  as  the  demand  for  labour  eases. 

The  most  important  factor  contributing  to  the  increase  in 
Ontario's  labour  force  in  the  post-war  period  has  been  immigration. 
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During  the  period  the  net  imTiiigration  (including  migration  from  other 
provinces)  was  an  estimated  331  j> 000  persons.  The  exact  proportion  of 
these  people  who  entered  the  labour  force  is  not  known ^  but  the  avail¬ 
able  evidence  suggests  that  it  was  somewhat  higher  than  the  ratio  of 
the  existing  labour  force  to  total  population.  Using  the  proportion 
observed  in  Canadian  immigration  data_,  it  appears  that  approximately 
180^000  persons  were  added  to  Ontario’s  labour  force  during  the  period 
This  represents  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  total  increment  of 
224^000  to  the  force.  While  this  figure  is  only  an  estimate_,  it 
serves  to  illustrate  clearly  the  sizable  contribution  of  new  Canadians 
to  Ontario’s  labour  force  between  1946  and  1953 •  The  decrease  in  the 
rate  of  immigration  since  1951^  however suggests  that  gains  in  the 
labour  force  are  likely  to  be  more  modest  in  the  immediate  future. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  LABOUR  FORCE  BY  IlMDUSTRIES 

In  assessing  the  economy  of  a  particular  area  or  region  it 
is  desirable  to  have  some  statistical  measure  of  the  pattern  of  Indus - 
'  trial  development  and  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  indus- 
■  tries  as  sources  of  employment  and  income.  The  table  on  the  opposite 

page  showing  a  regional  breakdown  of  the  labour  force  distributed  by 
industry  groups  has  been  prepared  from  the  county  breakdown  published 
recently  for  the  first  time  in  the  1951  Census  of  Canada.  In  the 
table  shown  the  distributed  figures  have  been  converted  to  percentages 
to  facilitate  regional  comparisons^  but  the  total  is  shown  as  an  abso¬ 
lute  to  indicate  the  relative  size  of  each  region. 

In  the  main  the  figures  reveal  patterns  of  development 
that  have  been  noted  in  the  recent  series  on  the  economic  regions  of 
Ontario.  Manufacturing  absorbs  a  high  proportion  of  the  labour  force 
in  regions  bordering  western  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Niagara,,  Detroit,  St 
Clair,  and  St.  Mary’s  Rivers.  Proximity  to  the  American  border  appear 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  determinants  of  the  location  of  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Ontario.  Factories  located  in  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Grand  River  are  a  notable  exception  however. 


The  high  proportion  of  the  labour  force  engaged  in  trade 
and  finance  in  the  Metropolitan  Region  confirms  Toronto’s  position  as 
the  wholesale  and  financial  centre  of  the  Province.  That  the  Upper 
Thames  Regions  ranks  second  in  both  respects  suggests  the  importance  c 
London  in  south-western  Ontario.  In  the  Lake  Erie  Region  there  is  an 
almost  complete  dependence  on  agriculture  as  a  source  of  income,  and  i 
relatively  small  number  of  workers  in  service  occupations,  a  charactei 
istic  of  predominately  rural- areas .  flh  't'he^UBIue  "Water  Region  the  pre^ 
^-p  disfortathe'  proportion  in  the  service 

ces  gjg  figure  would  be  about  12^. 
t  ai’ 


,,sence,of  military  es tablishm^n 
catiegory.  Omitting  .the  .arme(^'^o' 
The^  seat  of  the  federal,  governi^e 
P',^roportion  in  the  Ottawa  Valle;^'. 

S 

:s> 


tfawa  a,cxjounts  for  the  high 
n  1  Cl  '-j  , 


USD  noA  Ai’jq  % 


PERCEOTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  LABOUR  FORCE  BY  INDUSTRY 
IN  THE  EIGHTEEN  REGIONS  OF  ONTARIO  -  19^1  - _ 
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TREUDS  IN  THE  MARKETING  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  - 


Ontario  farm  produce  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
home  rather  than  the  foreign  market.  With  urban  residents  comprising 
71^  of  Ontario’s  population town  and  city  consumers  in  the  Province 
provide  the  dominant  source  of  demand.  Farming  has  become  supplemen¬ 
tary  to  other  economic  activity.^  so  that  11^  of  the  laboiir  force  is 
largely  occupied  in  supplying  with  food  the  33^  engaged  in  manufac¬ 
turing^  17^  in  trade  and  finance,  and  20^  in  service  occupations. 


On  a  regional  basis,  of  course,  several  areas,  such  as 
the  Lake  Erie,  Blue  Water,  Quinte,  Upper  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa 
Valley  Regions,  are  essentially  farming  areas,  but  for  the  most  part 
their  produce  helps  to  feed  the  manufacturing  centres  in  other  regions 

The  relation  of  farming  to  manufacturing  and  trade  may  be 
seen  in  the  Metropolitan  Region,  where  the  presence  of  the  Toronto 
market,  rather  than  soil  and  weather  conditions,  determines  the  type 
of  farming  carried  on.  Demajad  makes  certain  food  products  remuner¬ 
ative  in  spite  of  high  operation  costs.  As  the  urban  area  extends, 
farms  which  once  derived  their  income  frcm  beef  cattle  come  within  the 
Toronto  milkshed,  and  parts  of  the  dairy  belt  find  it  economic  to 
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SUI4MARY 


Unemployment  in  Ontario  appears  to  have  reached  its  peak 
and  there  are  some  indications  that  the  situation  is  improving.  Farm 
implement  production  increased  in  Brantford,  Toronto,  and  the  Niagara 
peninsula  and  some  men  have  been  recalled.  Two  steelwares  firms  in 
Toronto  have  recalled  workers  previously  laid -off .  There  has  been  no 
general  improvement  in  the  texile  industry  however. 

The  total  unplaced  applicants  at  January  21,  shovm  on 
page  5  of  this  report,  is  substantially  higher  than  at  any  time  since 
the  war.  The  winter  of  1952  was  the  second  highest  with  15*^  less  than 
the  current  number.  The  pattern  has  been  extensive,  affecting  every 
regions  of  the  Province  and  ijinemployment  in  each,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Border  and  Kawartha  Regions,  has  been  higher  this  winter  than 
any  in  the  past  four  years . 


Despite  the  -unemployment  situation,  industrial  employment 
in  January  dropped  only  1.7^  below  January  1953^  and  payrolls  were  up 
5.0^  during  the  period.  Retail  sales  only  declined  slightly  in  this 
period,  and  the  increase  in  department  store  sales  of  5  *6/0  during 
February  compared  to  the  same  month  last  year  suggests  further  advances 
in  total  retail  sales  may  be  anticipated.  Consumers  prices  have  re¬ 
mained  relatively  stable  over  the  period  which  means  that  changes  in 
sales  may  be  attributed  to  corresponding  changes  in  the  volume  of  goods 


sold. 


The  construction  industry  has  experienced  ifs  seasonal 
slump  and  employment  is  at  a  low  ebb  at  present.  Construction  contract 
awarded  in  February,  valued  at  $4o.5  million,  were  down  l8.5‘/o  below 
February  1953  chiefly  as  a  result  drops  in  the  residential  category. 
This  decrease  is  also  reflected  in  housing  starts  which  have  been 
fewer  this  January  than  last. 


NOTE 


The  Sixth  Annual  Economic  Survey  (1954)  published  by  the 
Bureau  will  be  available  shortly.  This  volume  includes  studies  of  the 
economic  regions  of  the  Province  and  numerous  tables  of  current  eco¬ 
nomic  statistics  presented  on  a  provincial,  regional  and  county  basis. 
Copies  will  be  sent  on  request. 


INDICATORS  OF  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITt  IN  ONTARIO 


YEAR  TO  SAME  CURRENT 
DATE  MONTH  PREVIOUS 
CURRENT  I95V5  3*195^/5  3*  MONTH 


INDICATOR 

UNIT 

DATE 

FEGURE 

+ 

or  - 

+ 

or  - 

+ 

or  - 

INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT 

Index 

Jan. 

112.6 

1.7 

H 

• 

i 

1.9 

(1949  =  100) 

INDUSTRIAL  PAYROLLS 

Index 

Jan. 

149.5 

+ 

5.0 

+ 

5.0 

4.4 

(1949  =  100) 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTICM  (CANADA) 

Index 

Dec . 

237.7 

+ 

6.7 

+ 

0.8 

. 

5.1 

Manufacturing  (Ont.  49^) 

Index 

Dec. 

250.8 

+ 

6.9 

+ 

0.8 

- 

4.9 

Durable  Goods 

Index 

Dec. 

312.2 

+ 

10.0 

+ 

2.5 

- 

0.9 

Non -Durable  Goods 

Index 

Dec. 

211.5 

+ 

4.1 

- 

0.9 

- 

8.4 

Pig  Iron  (Ont.  85^) 

'000  Tons 

Dec. 

220.5 

+ 

12.3 

- 

5.1 

- 

13.4 

Steel  Ingots  (Ont.  75^) 

'000  Tons 

Jan. 

290.5 

- 

l4.4 

- 

14.4 

- 

2.0 

Refined  Nickel  (Ont.  100^) 

Million  lbs. 

Dec . 

24.0 

+ 

2.3 

+ 

1.7 

- 

5.5 

Automobiles  (Ont.  98^) 

( '000) 

Jan. 

40.3 

+ 

12.3 

+ 

12.3 

+ 

19.4 

Electrical  Apparatus  (Ont.72^)  Index 

Dec . 

531.2 

+ 

23.8 

+ 

20.1 

- 

3.5 

Newsprint  (Ont.  30^) 

'000  Tons 

Dec . 

473.3 

+ 

0.6 

+ 

2.1 

n.c. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  ELECTRICITY  Million  KWH 

Jan. 

2,043 

+ 

2.7 

+ 

2.7 

0.6 

CAR  LOADINGS  (EASTERN  CANADA) 

'000  Cars 

Feb. 

181.3 

- 

6.6 

- 

1.7 

+ 

2.3 

PRICE  INDEXES  (CANADA) 

Consumer  Price  Index 

Index 

Feb. 

115.7 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.2 

n.c . 

(1949  -  100) 

Wholesale  Price  Index 

Index 

Feb. 

219.0 

0.8 

0.9 

0.4 

Farm  Price  Index  (Ontario) 

Index 

Jan. 

258.6  . 

- 

5.1 

- 

5.1 

+ 

2.0 

RETAIL  TRADE 

$  Million 

Jan. 

332.9 

* 

0.8 

0.8 

28.2 

Grocery  and  Combination 

$  Million 

Jan. 

70.0 

+ 

4.7 

+ 

4.7 

- 

9.1 

Department  Stores 

$  Million 

Jan. 

21.0 

- 

2.5 

2.5 

56.6 

Department  Stores (preliminary )$  Million 

Feb. 

23.8 

- 

2.0 

+ 

5.6 

+ 

13.3 

Garage  &  Filling  Stations 

$  Million 

Jan. 

17.5 

+ 

5.2 

+ 

5.2 

• 

2.0 

Lumber  and  Bldg.  Material 

$  Million 

Jan. 

8.6 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

0.2 

38.6 

Furniture 

$  Million 

Jan. 

5.3 

— 

14.0 

— 

14.0 

• 

31.7 

Appliance  &  Radio 

$  Million 

Jan. 

14.4 

+ 

17.2 

+ 

17.2 

16.3 

New  Motor  Vehicles: 

Sold 

(’000) 

Jan. 

10.8 

11.9 

11.9 

+ 

6.5 

Financed 

('000) 

Jan. 

3.8 

- 

16.7 

- 

16.7 

- 

15.2 

CONSTRUCTION 

Contracts  Awarded: 

Total 

$  Million 

Feb. 

40.5 

1.5 

18.5 

« 

10.0 

Residential 

$  Million 

Feb. 

12.8 

— 

23.6 

49.0 

11.1 

Business 

$  Million 

Feb. 

18.8 

— 

1.5 

+ 

8.7 

5.5 

Industrial. 

$  Million 

Feb. 

7.9 

64.3 

+295.0 

11.2 

Engineering 

$  Million 

Feb. 

0.9 

62.5 

83.0 

50.0 

Housing: 

Starts 

No. 

Jan. 

1,763 

9.0 

9.0 

+ 

28.0 

Completions 

No. 

Jan. 

3,856 

+ 

52.5 

+ 

52.5 

+ 

3.8 

Non -Residential  Building  Mat¬ 
erials  (Canada)  (1949  =  100 ) 

Index 

Jan. 

123.2 

1.0 

1.0 

0.3 

Residential  Bldg.  Materials 
(Canada)  (1949  =  100) 

Index 

Jan. 

121.6 

2.3 

. 

2.3 

0.3 

CUREENT 


YEAR  TO  SAME 
DATE  MOOTH  PREVIOUS 


CURREl^IT 

1954/53*1954/53*  MONTH 

INDICATOR 

UNIT 

DATE 

FIGURE 

+  or  - 

-t-  or  - 

or  - 

FINANCIAL 

% 

I0 

i 

Cheques  Cashed 

$  Million 

Jan. 

5A90 

-  2.7 

-  2.7 

1.6 

Life  Insurance  Sales 

$  Million 

Jan. 

62. k 

+  5.9 

+  5.9 

-  17.9 

Industrial  Stock 

Index 

Feb. 

32k.  9 

-  0.4 

+  1.1 

+  2.0 

NOTE: 


All  indicators  refer  to  the  Province  of  Ontario  unless  othervise  noted. 

All  indexes  are  calculated  on  the  base  1935-39  =  100  except 

(1)  The  Industrial  Employment  and  Payrolls  Index^  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  and  the  Residential  and  Non -Residential  Building  Materials  Indexes 
on  the  base  19^9  =  100,  and, 

(2)  The  Industrial  Stock  based  on  the  last  half  of  1933  =  100. 

These  indicators  are  computed  from  information  supplied  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  except:  (l)  construction  contracts  awarded,  issued  by 
MacLean  Building  Reports  Division  of  Hugh  C.  MacLean  Publications  Limited,  and 
(2)  the  index  of  activity  of  twenty  industrial  stocks,  as  reported  by  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchsinge. 

The  figures  in  the  brackets  under  Industrial  Production  refer  to  the 
estimated  proportion  of  the  products  manufactured  in  Ontario. 

n.c.  -  no  significant  change.  .  n.a.  -  not  available. 

*  in  the  case  of  figures  for  December  1953^  the  comparison  is  for  the 
same  month  of  1952. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  BY  REGIONS 
REPORTED  BY  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  COMMISSION 


Applications 

Applications 

Increase 

as  of  Jan. 

as  of  Jan. 

or 

Regions 

22/53 

21/54 

Decrease 

1. 

Metropolitan 

23,609 

36,644 

I0 

+  55.2 

2. 

Burlington 

10,082 

15,297 

+  51-7 

3. 

Niagara 

6,249 

9,409 

+  50.6 

4. 

Lake  Erie 

694 

1,118 

+  61.1 

Upper  Thames 

4,261 

6,391 

+  50.0 

6. 

Border 

8,438 

10,328 

+  22.4 

( . 

St.  Clair  River 

1,502 

2,337 

+  55.6 

8. 

Upper  Grand  River 

3,422 

7,177 

+109.7 

9. 

Blue  Water 

6,409 

8,434 

.+  31.6 

lb. 

Kawartha 

5,459 

7,487 

+  37.1 

11. 

Quinte 

4,oo4 

6,266 

+  56.5 

12. 

Upper  St.  Lawrence 

3,289 

5,417 

+  64.7 

13- 

Ottawa  Valley 

7,586 

10,361 

+  36.6 

l4. 

Highlands 

.  • 3,110 

4,347 

+  39*6 

15- 

Clay  Belt 

2,537 

4,092 

+  61.3 

16. 

Nickel  Range 

2,848 

4,012 

+  4o.9 

17- 

Sault 

1,234 

2,998 

+142.9 

18. 

Lakehead 

5,497 

7,005 

+  27.4 

ONTARIO 

100,230 

149,120 

+  48.8 

IHDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLLS  AS  REPORTED  BY  LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS  IN  EIGHTEEN  ECONOMIC  AREAS  IN  ONTARIO  (l) 


Average 

Jan./^4  Jan. 7^4  Weekly  Wages 

Jan./53  Jan./53  and 


Region  Weight  Date  Employment  +  or  -  Payrolls  +  or  -  Salaries 


1.  Metropolitan 
(Halton_,  Peel 

York) 

35.2  Jan.  1/53 
Dec.  1/53 
Jan.  1/54 

116.4 

122.7 

120.1 

■“T" 

+  3-2 

148.6 

173.6 
165.8 

— 

+ 11.6 

$ 

57-30 

63.52 

61.99 

2.  Burlington 

(Brant.,  Went., 
Burlington ) 

13.4  Jan.  1/53 
Dec.  1/53 
Jan.  1/54 

106.7 

101.7 
98.8 

-  7.4 

132.2 

138.1 

129.8 

-  1.8 

59.77 

64.60 

62.42 

3.  Niagara 

7.3  Jan.  1/53 

113.9 

142.6 

61.83 

(Lincoln, 

Welland ) 

Dec.  1/53 
Jan.  1/54 

113.9 

109.3 

-  4.0 

153.9 

147.2 

+  3.2 

66.97 

66.75 

4.  Lake  Erie 
(Haldimand, 

Norfolk) 

0.5  Jan.  1/53 
Dec.  1/53 
Jan.  1/54 

98.8 

92.1 

91.7 

-  7.2 

117.9 
121.1 

108.9 

-  7.6 

44.16 

49.41 

44.63 

5.  Upper  Thames 
(Elgin,  Midd., 
Oxford) 

4.6  Jan.  1/53 
Dec.  1/53 
Jan.  1/54 

110.1 

113.0 

110.5 

+  0.4 

l4o.8 

152.3 

145.2 

+  3.1 

52.98 

55.65 

^k.2k 

6 .  Border 

(Essex,  Kent) 

8.0  Jan.  1/53 
Dec.  1/53 
Jan.  1/54 

107.8 

103.1 

104.4 

-  3.2 

125.6 

i42.9 

134.2 

+  6.8 

59.10 

70.41 

65.36 

7.  St.  Clair  R. 
{Lamhton ) 

f 

1.6  Jan.  1/53 
Dec.  1/53 
Jan.  1/54 

112.4 

113.1 

111.4 

-  0.9 

154.8 

171.8 
165.0 

+  6.6 

67.16 

76.18 

74.30 

8,  Upper  Grand  R. 
(Perth.,  Water., 
Wellington ) 

7.2  Jan.  1/53 
Dec.  1/53 
Jan.  1/54 

102.1 

102.3 

96.2 

-  5.8 

126.2 

138.8 

123.9 

-  1.8 

50.12 

54.97 

52.17 

9*  Blue  Water 

(Bruce,  Duff.,  Grey 
Huron,  Simcoe) 

2.3  Jan.  I/-53 

Dec.  1/53 
Jan.  1/54 

100.3 

106.5 

103.0 

+  2.7 

122.5 

148.5 

134.6 

+  9.9 

43.44 
49.53 

46.45 

10 .  Kawar tha 

{Durham ,  On t . , Pe  ter 
Vic.,  Nor thumb *1 ’d) 

5.3  Jan.  1/53 
. ,  Dec.  1/53 

Jan.  1/54 

116.1 

104.9 

121.4 

+  4.6 

135.3 

137.1 

164.1 

+  21.3 

55.59 

62.13 

64.29 

11 .  Quinte 

(Front,  Hast,  Len, 
&Add . ,  Pr .  Edvard ) 

2.5  Jan.  1/53 
Dec.  1/53 
Jan.  1/54 

107.3 
104.7 

101.4 

-  5.5 

i42.6 

149.5 

138.6 

-  2.8 

52.65 

56.41 

54.00 

12.  U.  St.  Lavr. 

{bun,  Glen,  Gren, 
Leeds,  Stormont) 

2.0  Jan.  1/53 
Dec.  1/53 
Jan.  1/54 

100.9 

111.3 

111.0 

+  10.0 

116.9 

145.2 

l4o.i 

+  19.8 

W.80 

55.08 

53.28 

(1)  Original  Data  Reported  by  the 

Dominion 

Bureau 

of  Statistics 
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13. 


Ik. 


#“■ 

# 


6. 


15. 


IT. 


18. 


19. 


Jan./^k  Jan./'^k  Av.  Weekly 

Jan. Jan./53  Wages  and 


Region 

Weight  Date  Employment 

+ 

or  - 

Payrolls 

or  - 

Salaries 

I0 

$ 

Ottawa  V. 

3.1 

Jan.  1/53 

104.9 

129.9 

50.57 

Carl. ,Lan. ,Pres . , 

Dec.  1/53 

108.1 

149.4 

55.52 

Ren.,  Russell) 

Jan.  1/5^ 

105.0 

+ 

0.1 

143.7 

+ 

10.6 

55.05 

Highlands 

0.6 

Jan.  1/53 

97.3 

122.7 

51.37 

(Hal.,  Muskoka, 

Dec.  1/53 

99•*^ 

138.5 

56.63 

Nip. ,  Parry  S . ) 

Jan.  1/5^ 

97.2 

- 

0.1 

129.2 

+ 

5.3 

53.99 

Clay  Belt 

0.9 

Jan.  1/53 

102.9 

129.9 

67.63 

( Cochrane 

Dec.  1/53 

105.5 

14o.5 

71.22 

Temiskaming ) 

Jan .  1/ 5^ 

98.6 

- 

4.2 

124.3 

- 

4.3 

67.45 

Nickel  Range 

1.8 

Jan.  1/53 

122.5 

161.9 

73.84 

(Manitoulin 

Dec.  1/53 

125.1 

169.4 

75.87 

Sudhury ) 

Jan.  1/5^ 

122.7 

+ 

0.2 

166.4 

+ 

2.8 

75^98 

Sault 

1.6 

Jan.  1/53 

115.2 

153.1 

70.57 

(Algoma ) 

Dec.  1/53 

123.2 

157.9 

68.14 

Jan.  1/5^ 

118.7 

+ 

3.0 

153.0 

- 

0.1 

68.53 

Lake he ad 

2.1 

Jan.  1/53 

117.8 

147.4 

66.13 

(Kenora,  Rainy 

Dec.  1/53 

119.0 

159.3 

70.77 

River,  Thunder  Bay) 

Jan.  1/5^ 

114.7 

- 

2.6 

149.1 

+ 

1.2 

68.74 

ONTARIO 

100.0 

Jan.  1/53 

Dec.  1/53 

112.4 

155.'* 

63.06 

Jan.  1/5^ 

110.7 

148.8 

61.36 

INDICES  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLLS 

REPORTED  BY  LEADING  ONTARIO  MINES 

(1) 

Border 

2.0 

Jan.  1/53 

130.1 

176.7 

(Salt,  Natural 

Dec.  1/53 

l4l.O 

189.5 

63.12 

Gas ) 

Jan.  1/5^ 

138.5 

+ 

6.5 

i84.3 

+ 

4.3 

62.51 

Clay  Belt 

28.2 

Jan.  1/53 

100.3 

118.0 

(Gold,  Silver ) 

Dec.  1/53 

61.7 

79.1 

65.19 

Jan.  1/5^ 

60.2 

- 

4o.o 

74.3 

- 

37.0 

62.67 

Nickel  Range 

40.1 

Jan.  1/53 

153.5 

193.2 

(Nickel,  Copper, 

Dec.  1/53 

153.7 

206.5 

78.22 

Gold,  Silver ) 

Jan.  1/5^ 

156.8 

+ 

2.1 

209.0 

+ 

8.2 

77.55 

Sault 

1.7 

Jan.  1/53 

109.7 

149.3 

(Iron  Ore) 

Dec.  1/53 

132.7 

205.6 

84.98 

Jan.  1/5^ 

137.7 

+ 

25.5 

192.8 

+ 

29.1 

76.78 

Lakehead 

3.7 

Jan.  1/53 

97.4 

125.3 

(Gold,  Iron  Ore ) 

Dec.  1/53 

109.2 

157.1 

76.63 

Jan .  1/ 5^ 

109.4 

+ 

11.2 

150.4 

+ 

20.0 

73.23 

James  Bay 

3.9 

Jan.  1/53 

73.2 

83.5 

(Gold,  Silver  ) 

Dec.  1/53 

74.3 

95.4 

68.45 

Jan.  1/5^ 

73.7 

+ 

0.7 

86.8 

4.0 

62.86 

All  Mining  Industries  Jan.  l/53 

Dec.  1/53 
Jan.  1/5^ 


101.6 

100.2 


lifO.l 

133.3 


73.13 

70.60 


convert  to  truck  gardens.  A  similar  though  less  spectacular  process 
is  evident  in  other  areas,  such  as  the  Burlington  ajid  Border  Regions, 
where  the  urban  population  increased  29^  in  the  last  intercensal  peri 


In  other  parts  of  the  Province,  the  character  of  agricul¬ 
ture  as  supplementary  to  industries  other  than  manufacturing  may  he 
seen.  In  the  Nickel  Range  Region,  agriculture  is  limited  by  unsuitable 
land  and  climate,  but  even  under  these  conditions  some  farming  is 
carried  on  to  feed  the  mining  towns.  The  farm  produce  of  the  Clay 
Belt  Region  is  unable  to  compete  with  that  of  southern  Ontario,  and 
depends  on  local  mining  and  lumbering  towns  for  markets . 


It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  farm  produce 
marketed  outside  the  country  by  individual  Provinces,  but  some  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  proportion  of  Ontario  agricultural  products  exported  may 
be  gained  from  the  following  statistics.  - 


VALUE  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  SOLD,  COMPAEIED  TO 
CANADIAIT  EXPORTS  OF  FARM  ORIGIN  -  1951 


Products 


RECEIPTS  FROM  SALE 
OF  FARivl  PRODUCTS  Proportion  .  Proportion 

Other  Ontario  Canadian  Exports  of 


Ontario 


Provinces 


Field  Crops  and 
Vegetable  Products 


$’000 


$’000 


Wheat 

Oats 

Tobacco 


169,213 

21^,126 

5,661 


952,901 

671,313 

66,238 

2,79^^ 


Animals  and 
Animal  Products 


Cattle  8c  Calves 
Dairy  Products 


593.335 

161,387 

197,590 


966,161 

336,208 

318,715 


of  Canada 

Exports 

Sales 

I0 

$’000 

i 

15.1 

89i(-,i2o 

79.7 

3.5 

Mu, (A3 

63.4 

7.9 

53,899 

75.0 

95.1 

16,693 

29.2 

38.0 

3^^8,033 

22.3 

32.k 

114,030 

22.9 

38.3 

24,8^7 

48.1 

Important  Canadian  exports  from  Ontario  are  livestock  anc 
dairy  products  and  tobacco.  These  products  are  not  wholly  dependent^ 
on  foreign  markets  by  any  means;  a  large  proportion  of  them  sell  locally 
or  nationally.  However,  their  dependence  is  sufficient  to  make  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  the  export  market  important  and  evident  in  the  total  farm 
cash  income  of  the  Province. 


Great  Britain,  before  the  war  Ontario’s  chief  customer  for 
farm  products,  has  been  limited  in  her  purchases  by  exchange  difficul¬ 
ties.  Cheese  and  bacon  remained  the  chief  Ontario  exports  to  Britain 
in  the  post-war  period,  but  these  have  also  been  severely  reduced. 

From  a  prewar  yearly  level  of  80  to  90  million  pounds,  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  Britain,  cheese  exports  increased  to  a  peak  of  l4l 
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^nillion  pounds  in  19^1.  Still  Tiigher  exports  were  restricted  by  labour 
and  capital  shortages  in  the  dairy  industry  during  the  war^  rather 
t-han  by  lack  of  demand.  After  the  war^*  contract  prices  agreed  on  were 
^00  low  to  maintain  cheese  production  at  wartime  levels  and  alterna¬ 
tive  outlets  for  milk  were  developed  in  some  dairy  areas.  However,  it 
was  the  dollar  shortage  which  most  severely  reduced  exports,  to  2 
niillion  pounds  in  1952.  Since  Ontario  produced  75^  of  Canadian  cheese 
in  that  year,  it  was  most  affected  by  the  drop. 


Cheese  production  rose  in  1953*  There  was  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  cows  on  farms  due  to  reduced  exports  during  the  American 
enbargo,  and  a  high  manufactured  milk  product  inventory  caused  a  diver¬ 
sion  of  the  surplus  milk  to  cheese.  In  an  effort  to  stabilize  the 
dairy  industry  in  the  face  of  increased  production  and  reduced  markets, 
the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments  together  guaranteed  to  pay  30^ 
a  pound  for  cheese  held  by  the  Ontario  Cheese  Producers  Association  at 
November  1st.  1953-  In  October,  a  contract  for  10  million  pounds  of 
cheese  at  26^  cents  a  pound  was  negotiated  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

She  lower  price  was  accepted  in  the  hope  of  keeping  the  British  market 
Bpen.  The  producers  received  the  domestic  price  for  the  exported 
cheese,  the  difference  being  made  up  from  a  levy  collected  from  the 
cheese  producers  by  the  Association  during  the  year. 


Domestic  consumption  of  cheese  in  Canada  amounted  to  53 
million  pounds  in  1952.  Consumption  per  capita  was  3-8  pounds  compared 
to  about  10  pounds  in  Great  Britain. 

Before  the  war,  Canada  supplied  20  to  25^  of  the  cheese 
consumed  in  Britain.  However,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  dairy  products 
continue  to  have  an  advantage  over  Canadian  as  long  as  the  dollar 
shortage  continues.  The  American  market  cannot  be  developed  to  replace 
Great  Britain,  as  recent  trade  restrictions  have  reduced  from  10  million 
pounds  to  2.8  million  pounds  the  amount  of  cheese  to  be  admitted  from 
all  countries  - 


Diversion  of  milk  into  other  manufactured  products  also 

iioes  not  seem  to  be  a  complete  answer.  In  1952  the  U.S.  took  12  mil- 
Lion  pounds  of  skimmed  milk  powder,  but  this  fell  in  1953  to  5  million 
pounds  and  skimmed  milk  is  now  a  restricted  commodity.  Casein  milk, 
which  is  admitted  to  the  U.S.,  has  been  substituted  for  restricted 
milk  products  to  some  extent.  Exports  of  casein  to  the  States  in¬ 
creased  to  2,787  thousand  pounds  in  1953  from  712  thousand  pounds  the 
previous  year.  Venezuela  is  taking  a  substantial  amount  of  whole  milk 
powder  annually,  7*2  million  pounds  in  1953*  Other  South  American 
countries  may  be  developed  as  markets  in  the  future. 

The  dairy  bill  now  before  the  Provincial  Legislature  may 
help  to  stabilize  the  dairy  industry  in  Ontario.  Under  it,  the  dairy 
industry  itself  could  establish  quotas  for  the  production  of  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  concentrated  milk  and  other  milk  products.  It  also 
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contains  provisions  for  all  producer  groups  in  the  industry  to  contri- 
hute  to  a  stabilizing  fund  such  ^s  that  operated  by  the  Cheese  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association  at  present.  This  fund  would  be  used  to  subsidize 
the  export  of  cheese  at  a  price  lower  than  that  paid  on  the  domestic 
market,  as  was  done  in  the  1953  sale  to  Britain.  Export  of  cheese  at 
the  lower  price  must  be  limited  to  countries  where  competition  with 
the  domestic  product  is  negligible.  Britain  produces  only  5^  of  the 
cheese  it  consumes.  In  a  country  with  high  cheese  production  anti¬ 
dumping  restrictions  would  probably  be  applied. 


Maintainance  of  a  healthy  cheese  industry  is  important  to 
all  processors  of  dairy  products.  Condenseries,  with  expensive  plant 
equipment,  require  a  year-round  supply  of  fluid  milk.  Cheese  factories^ 
many  operated  by  an  individual  farmer  on  his  own  property  with  small 
capital  investment,  are  more  adaptable.  They  can  absorb  surplus  fluid 
milk  when  milk  production-'  is  high  or  when  manufacture  of  other  milk 
products  falls.  Many  cheese  'factories,  particularly  in  the  Quinte  and 
Upper  St.  Lawrence  Regions,  operate  only  during  the  summer.  Domestic  J 
prices  for  all  milk  products  are  maintained  when  excess  milk  is  divert-^ 
ed  to  cheese  and  when  exports  absorb  the  surplus  cheese.  On  the  other 
hand,  continued  government  purchase  creates  a  stockpile  which,  if  re¬ 
leased,  would  force  down  domestic  prices. 


Export  of  bacon  to  the  United  Kingdom  has  also  declined 
sharply,  but  the  hog  producer  appears  to  have  adjusted  more  success¬ 
fully  than  the  dairy  farmer.  Before  the  war,  a  bacon  hog  was  devel¬ 
oped  in  Canada  to  meet  a  strong  British  demand  and  in  1939  the  U.K. 
took  almost  all  of  the  I87.8  million  pounds  of  Canadian  bacon  exported. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  Danish  source  of  bacon  during  the  war, 
Canadian  exports  rose  to  almost  TOO. million  pounds  in  19^^.  The  accu¬ 
mulation  of  large  feed  supplies  during  the  early  war  years  made  this 
level  of  production  possible.  Demand  for  wheat  and  other  cereal  grains  A 
increased  after  the  war,  however.  Hog  feeding  became  less  profitable  * 
and  production  declined.  Exports  also  declined  steadily  from  the  19^4 
peak  to  3*5  million  pounds  in  1952,  none  of  which  went  to  Britain. 

The  return  of  the  Danish  supply  at  prices  lower  than  Canadian  and,  of 
course,  the  dollar  shortage,  were  factors  in  this  reduction.  In  1951 
a  U.K.  order  for  120  million  lbs.  at  29  dollars  a  cwt.  was  refused  be¬ 
cause  of  high  domestic  prices  at  the  time.  Six  million  pounds  of 
bacon  and  ham  went  to  the  U.S.  in  1953^  almost  the  total  Canadian  export. 

Domestic  consumption  of  pork  has  increased  over  the  last 
few  years  and  appears  to  be  able  to  absorb  most  of  the  production. 

Some  exchange  of  different  types  of  pork  between  Canada  and  the  U.S. 
will  continue.  The  United  States  pays  high  prices  for  high  quality 
Canadian  bacon,  and  Canada  imports  pork  shoulders  and  other  lower 
priced  American  pork  cuts.  Developments  in  the  beef  cattle  market 
helped  the  adjustment  of  the  hog  producer  to  reduced  markets.  A  large 
prevrar  market  in  the  U.K.  was  replaced  after  the  war  by  the  United 
States,  which  in  1951  took  91*7  million  pounds  of  fresh,  chilled  and 
frozen  beef  from  Canada.  This  market  was  closed  during  the  outbreak 
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of  foot  and  moutli  disease  in  1952.  Beef  and  pork  price  supports  were 
t  up' as  an  emergency  move  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  meat  Indus- 
Fy  at  this  time,  and  the  Federal  Government  bought  about  85  million 
pounds  of  surplus  beef,  most  of  which  was  disposed  of  to  Britain  at  a 
loss . 

’’Any  sharp  change  in  the  price  of  livestock  has  been  re¬ 
flected  upon  the  cash  returns  of  Ontario  farmers,  who  have  been  depend¬ 
ing  upon  this  industry  for  over  70^  of  their  income.  In  1952  the  farm 
cash  income  of  this  province  declined  to  $719^89^^000  after  reaching ^an 
all  time  high  of  $790,93^^000  in  1951*  Practically  all  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  income  was  absorbed  by  the  livestock  producers  who  received 
lower  prices  for  about  the  same  volume  of  product  as  was  sold  in  the 
previous  year."  (Report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1953,  (Ontario)  p.l5l) 


In  1953,  the  U.S.  had  a  large  surplus  of  domestic  beef  and 
the  American  price "was  not  sufficiently  attractive  to  Canadian  pro- 

fj^ers.  The  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  took  16.8  and  6.5  million 
Bunds  respectively  last  year,  while  domestic  consumption  increased 
about  20^  to  approximately  689  million  pounds  because  of  low  beef  prices 
compared  to  pork. 

Ontario's  biggest  cash  crvop,  tobacco,  also  depends  on  the 
export  market,  although  only  about  I8  to  30^  of  the  annua],  crop 
has  been  exported  in  the  last  four  years ,  Export  f ig^’ores  show  a  rise 
in  post-war  years  'to  a  peak  in  1952  of  38  million  pounds  of  unmanufac¬ 
tured  tobacco  to  all  countries,  with  32  million  pounds  of  this  going  to 
the  U.K. ,  almost  the  same  amount  as  in  1939«  Exports  declined  in  1953 
to  28  million  pounds,  with  only  23  million  pounds  to  Great  Britain,  re¬ 
flecting  British  restriction  of  dollar  imports.  Stocks  of  unmanufactured 
domestic  tobacco  on  hand  at  December  31st,  1953  amounted  to  160  million 
pounds,  a  decrease'  of  2.8^  from  the  .same  date  in  1952.  A  contract  "with 
ritain  for  25  million  pounds  negotiated  last  year  will  come  partly  from 
these  stocks.  There  is  some  indication  that  further  contracts  from 
Great  Britain  may  be  expected. 


•I  In  summary,  the  dependence  of  Ontario  farmers  on  home 

ther  than  international  outlets  tends  to  provide  more  stable  markets 
for  their  produce  than  are  enjoyed  by  producers  of  world  staples. 

Since  the  second  world  war,  Ontario’s  export  markets  have  been  reshaped 
The  Uhited  States  has  replaced  Great  Britain,  limited  by  exchange 
difficulties,  as  our  most  important  customer.  Dependence  on  the 
American  outlet  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  because  of  a  large  U.S. 
farm  surplus  and  restrictions  on  foreign  farm  produce  entering  the 
country  while  the  surplus  remains.  However,  high  domestic  consumption, 
a  continued  American  market  for  unrestricted  coiinD.odities ,  and  the 
possibility  of  new  overseas  markets  developing  makes  expectations  for 
195^  brighter  than  those  for  recent  years. 
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EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  UPPER  ST.  LAWRENCE  AND 
OTTAWA  VALLEY  REGIONS _ _ 


Upper  St .  Lawrence 

Textile  and  chemical  industries  are  the  major  employers  of 
manufacturing  labour  in  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence  Region.  Between  50  und 
60  per  cent  of  the  7,000  workers  in  Cornwall,  where  more  than  half  the 
Region’s  manufacturing  labour  force  is  employed,  worked  in  the  city  s 
two  primary  textile  industries  in  early  1953-  Each  of  these  establish¬ 
ments,  Canadian  Cottons  Limited  and  Courtaulds  (Canada)  Limited,  em¬ 
ployed  nearly  2,000  workers  at  that  time.  Of  these  28fo  were  women. 
However,  operations  have  since  been  affected  by  the  current  slump  in 
the  textile  industry.  The  cotton  mills  have  been  most  severely  hit. 

Two  of  the  four  mills  were  closed  in  1953  after  a  six  month  operating 
loss  of  close  to  one  million  dollars.  Seven  hundred  workers  were  laid 
off  at  this  time  and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  reopening  in  195^- 

Courtaulds  Limited  is  the  sole  Canadian  producer  of  viscose 
rayon.  Its  filament  yarn  plant  was  shut  completely  in  the  first  part 
of  1953  and  later  operated  at  75^  capacity.  The  staple  yarn  plant  was 
also  closed  during  the  summer  of  1953-  This  company  recalled  100  em¬ 
ployees  at  the  beginning  of  April,  195^^  however. 

Primary  textile  mills  in  the  Region  also  manufacture  fine 
linen  cloth,  cotton  yarn  and  cloth  at  Iroquois,  and  wool  cloth  at 
Merrickville .  Clothing  mills  in  Cornwall  and  Brockville  employ  another 
900  among  them . 

While  employment  in  the  Region's  textile  industry  is  de¬ 
clining,  activity  in  the  other  basic  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
Upper  St.  Lawrence  Region  is  expanding.  In  addition  to  the  three 
chemical  plants  previously  situated  in  Cornwall,  three  new  factories 
employing  about  300  came  into  production  in  1953*  These  plants  were 
attracted  by  the  availability  of  their  raw  material,  pure  hydrogen, 
from  the  Canadian  Industries  Limited  electrolytic  caustic  plant  in  the 
city,  and  the  possibility  of  expansion  with  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
project.  Another  concern,  Charles  Pfizer  and  Company,  manufacturers  of 
antibiotics  and  chemicals,  has  purchased  a  plant  site  in  the  area. 

The  products  of  these  chemical  industries  are  used  in  the 
texiile,  pulp  and  paper,  paint,  cellophane,  food  processing  and  phar¬ 
maceutical  industries.  A  number  of  heavy  users  of  the  products,  in¬ 
cluding  the  two  textile  industries  mentioned  and  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Mills  Limited,  employing  about  1,500,  are  also  located  in  Cornwall. 


A  labour  force  of  approximately  550  was  taken  on  last  summer 
at  the  new  C.I.L.  plant  in  Maitland,  the  only  Canadian  manufacturer  of 
nylon  intermediates.  This  plant  supplies  the  C.I.L.  nylon  spinning 
factory  in  Kingston,  recently  expanded  to  twice  its  former  size,  with 
chemicals.  Manufacturers  of  hydro  cables  and  telephone  equipment  in 
Brockville  employ  about  1,000,  and  recently  expanded  facilities. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  9 
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SUMMARY 


Industrial  labour  demands  in  Ontario  have  been  considerab¬ 
ly  lighter  this  year  than  last  and  many  factories  have  yet  to  recall 
employees  on  lay-off  before  new  .jobs  are  available.  Despite  increased 
industrial  capacity  (see  below)  and  increased  labour  force,  industrial 
employment  in  February  was  2$  below  the  1952  level  in  the  same  month . 
Payrolls  have  not  ceased  their  upward  trend,  however.  Production  of 
most  manufactured  goods  is  down  this  year,  notably  pig  iron,  but  elect¬ 
rical  apparatus  is  an  exception,  at  least  to  the  end  of  January,  195^* 

In  the  food  and  beverages  industry  meat  packing  is  slow, 
with  some  employees  working  a  reduced  week.  Part  time  work  and  lay-offs 
continue  in  the  textile  industry,  although  there  is  some  improvement  in 
Cornwall.  There  were  approximately  8,500  unplaced  applicants  register¬ 
ed  for  employment  in  the  primary  and  secondary  textile  industries  as  of 
March  25-  Employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  products,  the  wood  and  pap¬ 
er  products  industries  are  generally  slower  this  year  than  last.  Some 
improvement  is  evident  in  the  agricultural  implements  industry  in 
Hamilton  however,  where  about  200- men  have  been  recalled. 

The  Labour  Gazette  reports  that  expansions  of  Canadian 
manufacturing  plants  during  1953  provided  an  estimated  23^000  new  jobs, 
assuming  the  plants  are  staffed  to  capacity.  Of  these  or  l^i, 14-00 

were  located  in  Ontario,  only  3A00  below  the  peak  reached  in  1952. 

The  reduction  in  1953  largely  the  result  of  the  completion  of  air¬ 
craft  plant  expansions.  The  volume  of  new  jobs  in  1952  and  1953  more 
than  doubled  that  of  every  other  year  since  191^8- 

Indicators  of  current  retail  trade  show  moderate  increases 
in  most  lines  but  rather  sharp  reductions  in  consumer  durables.  About 
one -fifth  fewer  motor  vehicles  were  sold  in  February  than  in  the  same 
month  last  year,  and  appliance,  radio  and  furniture  stores  all  showed 
decreases.  Total  trade  in  February  was  about  the  same  as  in  February, 
1953.  The  consumer  price  index  shows  little  change  over  the  period. 

BEGINT^ING  ON  THE  opposite  page  is  an  analysis  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  Regions  12  and  13*  An  economic  planning  conference  will  be  held 
presently  in  this  area  under  the  auspices  of  the  Provincial  Government. 
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INDICATORS  OF  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY  IN  ONTARIO 

■  ■■>■■■  la  1  Biiin  m  ii  ■■  !■■■■  ,^mm„  ^ 

YEAR  TO  SAME  CURRENT 
DATE  MONTH  PREVIOUS 
CURRENT  195 V5 3  I95V53  MONTH 


INDICATOR 

UNIT 

DATE 

FIGURE 

+ 

or  - 

4- 

or  - 

or  - 

INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT 

Index 

Feb. 

110.6 

i 

2.1 

2.2 

. 

1.5 

(I9J+9  =  100) 

INDUSTRIAL  PAYROLLS 

Index 

Feb. 

151.7 

4- 

2.9 

+ 

1.4 

4- 

1.9 

(19^9  =  100) 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  (CANADA) 

Index 

Jan . 

229.9 

0.9 

0.9 

2.3 

Manufacturing  (Ont.49^) 

Index 

Jan  . 

2^0.5 

- 

2.1 

- 

2.1 

- 

2.7 

Durable  Goods 

Index 

Jan. 

302.5 

- 

2.9 

- 

2.9 

- 

0.5 

Non -Durable  Goods 

Index 

Jan . 

200.9 

- 

1.2 

- 

1.2 

- 

4.7 

Pig  Iron  (Ont.  85'^) 

’000  Tons 

Feb. 

182.1 

- 

15.5 

- 

19.1 

- 

15.3 

Steel  Ingots  (Ont.  75^) 

'000  Tons 

Feb. 

258.8 

- 

16.3 

- 

18.3 

- 

10.9 

Refined  Nickel  (Ont.  100^) 

Million  lbs 

•  Feb. 

23.6 

+ 

6.1 

4- 

11.3 

- 

6.7 

Aut  omobi  le  s  ( On t .  Q&fo ) 

( '000) 

Jan- 

40.2 

4- 

9.6 

4- 

9.6 

4- 

13.4 

Electrical  Apparatus  (Ont.72^)  Index 

Jan. 

512.4 

4- 

17.1 

4- 

17.1 

- 

3.5 

Newsprint  (Ont.  30^) 

'000  Tons 

Jan. 

476.2 

4- 

0.5 

4- 

0.5 

4- 

0.6 

CONSUMPTION  OF  ELECTRICITY 

Million  KWH 

Feb. 

1,857.1 

4- 

2.1 

4- 

1.4 

- 

9.2 

CAR  LOADINGS  (EASTERN  CANADA) 

'000  Cars 

Mar. 

201.6 

- 

6.1 

- 

5.2 

4- 

11.2 

PRICE  INDEXES  (CANADA) 

Cons''jner  Price  Index 

Index 

Mar . 

115.5 

+ 

0.3 

4- 

0.6 

0.2 

(19I9  =  100) 

Wholesale  Price  Index 

Index 

Feb . 

219.0 

0.8 

0.9 

0.4 

Farm  Price  Index  (Ontario) 

Index 

Jan. 

258.6 

- 

5.1 

- 

5.1 

4- 

2.0 

RETAIL  TRADE 

$  Million 

Feb. 

320.4 

0.2 

4- 

0.4 

3.8 

Grocery  and  Combination 

$  Million 

Feb. 

64.6 

4- 

6.4 

4- 

8.3 

- 

7.7 

Department  Stores 

$  Million 

Feb . 

22 . 2 

+ 

1.3 

4- 

5.2 

4- 

5.9 

Department  Stores (preliminary )$  Million 

Mar . 

25.9 

4- 

0.8 

- 

0.3 

4- 

16.5 

Garage  Sc  Filling  Stations 

$  Million 

Feb . 

16.3 

4- 

6.5 

4- 

7.9 

- 

7.1 

L’jmber  and  Bldg .  Material 

$  Million 

Feb . 

7.6 

2.6 

- 

5.7 

- 

11.4 

Eorniture 

$  Million 

Feb. 

5.0 

- 

10.5 

- 

6.5 

5.0 

Appliance  &  Radio 

$  Million 

Feb. 

10.2 

4- 

3.3 

11.6 

- 

29.4 

New  Motor  Vehicles: 

Sold 

( ' 000 ) 

Feb. 

12.9 

17.4 

21.4 

4- 

20.4 

Financed 

^  000 ) 

Feb. 

4.3 

- 

13.7 

- 

10.8 

4- 

15. 0 

CONSTRUCTION 

Contracts  Awarded: 

Total 

$  Million 

Mar . 

46.2 

3.2 

6.3 

4- 

l4.l 

Residential 

$  Million 

Mar . 

23.5 

- 

10.9 

4- 

10.3 

4- 

18.4 

Business 

$  Miillion 

Mar. 

18.4 

4- 

5.2 

4- 

22.7 

2.1 

Industrial 

$  Million 

Mar . 

3.0 

4- 

25.3 

- 

73.0 

62.0 

Engineering 

$  Million 

Mar. 

1.3 

- 

56.0 

31.6 

4- 

44.4 

Housing: 

Starts 

No. 

Feb. 

3,32'+ 

3.3 

4- 

0.1 

4- 

88.5 

Completions 

No. 

Feb. 

6,655 

4- 

38.3 

4- 

31.3 

4- 

72.6 

Non -Residential  Building  Mat¬ 
erials  (Canada)  (19^9  =  100)  Index 

Feb. 

123.1 

1.0 

1.1 

0.1 

Residential  Bldg.  Materials 
(Canada)  (19^9  =  100 ) 

Index 

Feb. 

121.4 

2.1 

1.9 

0.2 
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YEAR  TO 

SAME 

CURRENT 

CURRENT 

DATE 

I95V53 

MONTH 

I95V53 

PREVIOUS 

MONTH 

INDICATOR 

UNIT 

DATE 

FIGURE 

1 

0 

+ 

+  or  - 

+  or  - 

FINANCIAL 

I0 

Cheques  Cashed 

$  Million 

Feb. 

1^,984 

+  3.2 

+  15.5 

+  0.1 

Life  Insurance  Sales 

$  Million 

Jan. 

62.4 

+  5.9 

+  5.9 

-  17-9 

Industrial  Stock 

Index 

Mar . 

326.1 

+  0.4 

+  2.0 

+  0.4 

HOTE:  All  indicators  refer  to  the  Province  of  Ontario  unless  otherwise  noted. 

All  indexes  are  calculated  on  the  base  1935-39  -  100  except 

(1)  The  Industrial  Employment  and  Payrolls  Index ^  the  Consumer  Price  Index ^ 
and  the  Residential  and  Non -Residential  Building  Materials  Indexes  on 
the  base  19^9  *  100,  and, 

(2)  The  Industrial  Stock  based  on  the  last  half  of  1933  “  100. 

These  indicators  are  computed  from  information  supplied  by  the  Dominion 
B’oreau  of  Statistics  except:  (l)  construction  contracts  awarded,  issued  by 
Maclean  Building  Reports  Division  of  Hugh  C.  Maclean  Publications  ltd.,  and  (2) 
the  index  of  activity  of  twenty  industrial  stocks,  as  reported  by  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange  . 

The  figures  in  the  brackets  under  Industrial  Production  refer  to  the 
estimated  proportion  of  the  products  manufactured  in  Ontario. 

INDEX  ilUMBERS  OF  EtiPlOYMENT  AND  PAYROllS,  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKXT  WAGES,  AS  REPORTED 
BY  lEADING  MANUFACTURERS  IN  EIGHTEEN  EC0N0^gC  AREAS  IN  OIETARIO  -  1953 

=  100) 

--EMP10YMENT----  ---PAYROllS -  AVERAGE  WEEKLY 

WAGES  AND  SALARIES 


Region 

1953 

^  Change 
from  1952 

1953 

^  Change 
from  1952 

1953 

$ 

^  Change 

from  195 

1. 

Metropolitan 

120.0 

8.0 

166 . 3 

+  14.9 

62.18 

+ 

6.2 

2. 

Burlington 

105.1 

- 

0.5 

139.4 

+  3.0 

63.23 

3.5 

3. 

Niagara 

116.9 

+ 

0.2 

156.8 

+  2.6 

66. 39 

"T- 

2.0 

4. 

Lake  Erie 

101.8 

6.5 

133-8 

+  8.8 

49.22 

+ 

2.6 

5. 

Upper  Thames 

114.0 

+ 

7.9 

154.2 

+  13.0 

55.87 

“T 

4.8 

6. 

Border 

109.6 

+ 

3.4 

147.4 

+  11.2 

68.30 

+ 

7.0 

7. 

St.  Clair  River 

113.5 

0.4 

167.1 

+  6.5 

73.10 

+ 

8.0 

8. 

Upper  Grand  R . 

102.5 

+ 

6.2 

137.4 

+  11.9 

+ 

5.3 

9. 

Blue  Water 

104.4 

+ 

3.2 

i4o.5 

+  7.1 

47.76 

+ 

3.4 

10. 

Kawartha 

123.2 

+ 

6.1 

163.9 

+  9.9 

63.20 

+ 

3.1 

11. 

Quinte 

110.6 

+ 

1.3 

153.6 

+  7.7 

54.98 

+ 

5.1 

12. 

Upper  St .  Lawrence 

!  106.2 

+ 

5.3 

136.8 

+  9-4 

Jit.  33 

+ 

3.9 

13. 

Ottawa  Valley 

108.1 

+ 

9.0 

144.9 

+  15.1 

53.96 

+ 

5.9 

14. 

Highlands 

110.1 

+ 

2.6 

147.6 

+  11.1 

+ 

7.5 

15. 

Clay  Belt 

110.9 

- 

2.5 

l‘^3.5 

n.c. 

69.14 

+ 

1.7 

16. 

Nickel  Range 

123.8 

+ 

2.7 

168.1 

+  7.6 

75.99 

+ 

6.9 

17. 

Sault 

129.2 

4.8 

166.7 

+  9.0 

68.74 

+ 

3.1 

18. 

Lakehead 

124.7 

+ 

0.6 

161.4 

+  4.9 

68.44 

+ 

4.3 

ONTARIO 

114.5 

+ 

5.2 

n.a. 

n.a. 

62.01 

+ 

5.0 

n.c.  -  no 

Source:  Dominion 

change 
Bureau  of 

Statistics 

n.a.  - 

not  available 
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INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLLS  AS  REPORTED  BY  LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS  IN  EIGHTEEN  ECONOMIC  AREAS  IN  ONTARIO  (1) 

(1949  =  100) 


Average 

Feb./ 5^  Feb./ 5^  Weekly  Wages 

Feb./53  Feb./53  and 


Region  \ 

"/eigh 

lo  Metropolitan 
(Halton,  Pef^l 

York) 

35.2 

2.  Burlington 

(Brant.  Went., 
Burlington ) 

13. 

3.  Niagara 
(Lincoln, 

Welland ) 

7.3 

Lake  Erie 
(Haldimand, 

Norfolk ) 

0.5 

5.  Upper  Thames 
(Elgin,  Midd., 
Oxford ) 

L.6 

6 .  Border 

(Essex,  Kent) 

8.0 

7 •  St .  Clair  R . 
(Lambton ) 

1 . 6 

8.  Upper  Grand  R. 
(Perth.,  Water., 
Wellington ) 

7.2 

9.  Blue  Water 

(Bruce,  Duff . ,Grey 
Huron,  Simcoe) 

2.3 

10 .  Kawartha 

5.3 

(Durham7  Out., Peter., 
Vic.,  Northumb ' 1 'd ) 

11 .  (^inte  2 . 5 

IlVont,  Hast,  Len, 

StAdd . ,  Pr .  Edward ) 

12.  U.  St.  Lawrence  2.0 
(Dud,  Glen,  Gren, 

Leeds,  Stormont) 


b  Date  Employment  + 

or  - 

Feb.  1/53 

117.4 

i 

Jan.  1/5^ 

120.0 

Feb.  1/5^ 

120.1  + 

2.3 

Feb.  1/53 
Jan.  1/3^ 

106.9 

98. b) 

Feb.  1/54 

99.0  - 

7.4 

Feb.  1/53 

114.7 

Jan.  1/54 

109.3 

Feb.  1/54 

107.6 

6.2 

Feb.  1/53 

104.T 

Jan.  1/54 

91.7 

Feb.  1/54 

89.1 

14.9 

Feb.  1/53 

111.9 

Jan.  1/54 

110.4 

Feb.  1/54 

109.5  - 

2.1 

Feb.  1/53 

106.9 

Jan.  1/54 

104.6 

Feb.  1/54 

105.8 

1.0 

Feb.  1/53 

110.4 

Jan.  1/54 

112.0 

Feb.  1/54 

112.9  + 

2.3 

Feb.  1/53 

102.4 

Jan.  1/54 

96.2 

Feb.  1/54 

96.8  - 

5.5 

Feb.  1/53 

101.3 

Jan.  1/54 

103.0 

Feb.  1/54 

103.3  + 

2.0 

Feb.  1/53 

123.0 

Jan.  1/54 

121.4 

Feb.  1/54 

122.9 

0.1 

Feb.  1/53 

107.6 

Jan.  1/54 

100.2 

Feb.  1/54 

98.3  - 

8 . 6 

Feb.  1/53 

101.5 

Jan.  1/54 

110.7 

Feb.  1/54 

110.6  + 

9.0 

Payrolls 

+ 

or  - 

Salari' 

% 

$ 

161.0 

61.55 

165.1 

61.76 

170.3 

+ 

5.8 

63.63 

l4i.8 

63.44 

128 . 6 

62.07 

13^.7 

- 

5.0 

64.68 

156.2 

67.26 

147.0 

66.64 

148.9 

- 

4.7 

68.51 

132.7 

46.87 

108.9 

44.63 

118.4 

- 

10.8 

49.94 

150.5 

55.68 

144.9 

5^.17 

146.2 

- 

2.9 

55.16 

142.6 

67.50 

13**.  3 

65.20 

144.9 

+ 

1.6 

69.63 

160.4 

70.96 

165.0 

73.89 

168.3 

+ 

4.9 

74.81 

137.2 

51.31* 

123.5 

52.02 

130.8 

- 

4.7 

51.73 

132.8 

46.60 

134.4 

46. 38 

142.0 

+ 

6.9 

48.89 

168 .0 

65.13 

163.6 

64.09 

171.7 

+ 

2.2 

66.40 

11*9.9 

55.23 

136.8 

53.98 

143.8 

“ 

4.1 

57.82 

131.9 

5^.76 

135.3 

51.59 

144.3 

+ 

9-^ 

55.12 

(1)  Original  Data  Reported  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
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l4. 


15. 


16. 

17. 


6. 

15. 

16. 


.8. 


19. 


Feb./9^  Av.  Weekly 
Feb . / 5  3  Wages  and 


Region 

Weight  Late  Employment 

+ 

or  - 

Payrolls 

+ 

or  - 

Salaries 

i 

i 

$ 

Ottava  V. 

3.1 

Feb.  1/53 

102.8 

138.2 

5“* -03 

Carl. ,  L. ,  Pres . , 

Jan.  1/9^ 

104.8 

l‘t3.3 

5‘»-95 

Ren. ,  Russell) 

Feb.  1/54 

101.9 

0.9 

144.6 

4- 

4.6 

57-04 

Highlands 

0.6 

Feb.  1/53 

96.9 

134.0 

56-17 

(Hal.,  Muskoka, 

Jan.  1/54 

97.2 

129.2 

53.99 

Hip. ,  Parry  S. ) 

Feb.  1/54 

96.4 

- 

0.5 

130.5 

- 

2.6 

55.02 

Clay  Belt 

0.9 

Feb.  1/53 

103.1 

138.4 

71.99 

( Cochrane 

Jan.  1/54 

99.2 

124.8 

67.29 

Temiskaming ) 

Feb.  1/54 

101.9 

- 

1.2 

l4l.4 

+ 

2.2 

74.28 

Hi eke 1  Range 

1.8 

Feb.  1/53 

121.0 

162.5 

75.02 

(Manitoulin 

Jan.  1/54 

122.0 

166.1 

76.29 

Sudbury ) 

Feb.  1/54 

119.6 

- 

1.2 

166.6 

+ 

2.5 

78.02 

Sault 

1.6 

Feb.  1/53 

113.8 

151.2 

70.66 

(Algona) 

Jan .  1/ 54 

105.2 

14o.2 

70.86 

Feb.  1/54 

105.1 

- 

7.6 

139.7 

" 

7.6 

70.73 

Lakehead. 

2.1 

Feb.  1/53 

117.2 

151.6 

68 . 36 

(Kenora,  Rainy 

Jan.  1/54 

114.2 

148.4 

68.67 

River,  Th'inder  Bay) 

Feb.  1/54 

114.3 

- 

2.5 

155-“* 

+ 

2.5 

71.89 

OHTARIO 

100.0 

Feb.  1/53 

113.1 

Jan.  1/54 

110.4 

liiT-9 

.61 . 16 

Feb.  1/54 

110.4 

- 

2.7 

196.3 

63.51 

htdices  of  employmstt  ahb  payrolls 

REPORTED 

BY  LEADING  OlHARIO  MEiES 

(i) 

Border 

•  2.0 

Feb.  1/53 

124.3 

170.6 

62.87 

(Salt,  Natural 

Jan.  1/5^ 

138.5 

i84.3 

62.51 

Gas  ) 

Feb .  1/  54 

122.5 

- 

1.8 

169.9 

- 

0.7 

65.14 

Clay  Belt 

28.2 

Feb.  1/53 

99.9 

123.3 

62-93 

(Gold,  Silver ) 

Jan.  1/54 

60.2 

74.3 

62.67 

Feb.  1/54 

82.5 

- 

17.4 

100.7 

- 

22.6 

62.06 

Nickel  Range 

4o.i 

Feb.  1/53 

153-8 

195-6 

74.69 

(Nickel,  Copper, 

Jan.  1/54 

158.3 

210.6 

77.39 

Gold,  Silver) 

Feb.  1/5^ 

157.6 

+ 

3.8 

212.8 

+ 

17.2 

78.59 

Sault 

1.7 

Feb.  1/53 

113.1 

155.5 

75.81 

(iron  Ore ) 

Jan.  1/54 

137.7 

192.8 

76.78 

Feb.  1/54 

139-8 

+ 

26.7 

2o4.3 

+ 

48.8 

80.12 

Lakehead 

3.7 

Feb.  1/53 

97.3 

i‘t3-5 

78.76 

(Gold,  Iron  Ore) 

Jan.  1/54 

109.4 

150.4 

73.23 

• 

Feb .1/54 

109.6 

+ 

12.3 

163.8 

20.3 

79-63 

Janes  Bay 

3.9 

Feb.  1/53 

74.3 

90.5 

64.92 

(Gold,  Silver ) 

Jan.  1/54 

73.7 

86.8 

62.86 

Feb.  1/54 

75.4 

+ 

1.1 

92.9 

+ 

2.4 

65-75 

All  Mining  Industries 

Feb.  1/53 

105.0 

212.2 

68.88 

Jan.  1/54 

100.5 

133-6 

70-54 

Feb.  1/54 

110.2 

+ 

5.2 

i48.2 

- 

64.0 

71.32 
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There  is  little  evidence  of  seasonal  variation  in  manu¬ 
facturing  employment  in  the  Upper  St.  Lavrence  Region.  Changes  in  the 
level  of  employment  are  chiefly  the  result  of  shifts 'in  long-run  market 
conditions  rather  than  the  more  or  less  regular  seasonal  pattern  of 
demand.  Despite  high  levels  in  1951  the  latter  part  of  195  3  the 
growth  of  manufacturing  employment  has  lagged  behind  the  Province  as  a 
whole  during  the  period  19^9-53 •  Average  employment  in  the  Region  in 
1953  was  only  6.2^  above  19^9 ^  h'^^t  in  Ontario  it  was 

Ottawa  Valley 

The  typical  pattern  for  manufacturing  throughout  the  Ottawa 
Valley  Region  is  a  concentration  on  wood  products,  textiles,  and  metal 
fabrication.  However,  there  is  less  dependence  on  manufacturing  as  a 
source  of  employment  in  this  Region  than  elsewhere  in  the  Province. 
Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  total  labour  force  was  engaged  in  manufacturing 
in  1951 >  the  lowest  proportion  in  any  Region  of  the  Province,  indicating 
its  secondary  position  compared  to  the  functions  of  government.  In 
1953  there  were  an  estimated  21,400  employees  in  manufacturing.  There 
is  less  dependence  on  a  few  large  establishments,  as  in  the  Upper  St. 
Lawrence  Region.  There  are  more  small,  diversified  operations. 

In  Ottawa,  with  approximately  half  of  the  Region's  manu¬ 
facturing  labour  force,  services  to  the  federal  government,  particu¬ 
larly  in  printing  and  publishing,  occupy  a  large  number.  About  l6^  of 
the  manufacturing  employees  in  the  city  are  in  wood  products  industries. 
The  largest  private  employer,  E.B.  Eddy  Company,  has  more  than  600 
employees  producing  pulp,  various  types  of  paper,  bags  and  boxes. 

Other  secondary  paper  manufacturers  produce  paper  bags,  boxes,  cups, 
waxed  paper,  carbon  paper  and  specialty  paper  products.  Metal  fabri¬ 
cation  employs  approximately  12^  of  the  manufacturing  labour  force. 

About  600  work  in  clothing,  tent  and  sail,  automobile  slip  cover  and 
miscellaneous  textile  factories.  . 

The  textile  industry  employs  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
manufacturing  labour  force  in  the  Region  as  a  whole.  The  emphasis  is 
on  the  production  of  wool  cloth,  an  industry  which  has  been  declining 
for  nearly  four  years.  Primary  textile  mills  are  situated  in  Pembroke, 
Appleton,  Renfrew,  Carleton  Place,  Almonte,  Perth  and  Arnprior.  Renfrew 
Textiles  Limited  and  Renfrew  Woollen  Mills,  employing  l45  and  250 
respectively,  were  closed  down  completely  in  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1953-  The  Carleton  Place  branch  of  Renfrew  Woollen  Mills  laid  off  its 
125  employees  this  spring.  There  is  little  indication  that  any  of 
these  mills  will  re-open  during  the  year.  Factories  producing  ladies' 
and  children's  clothing  and  miscellaneous  textile  goods  are  operating 
in  Athens,  Smiths  Falls,  Hawkesbury  and  Arnprior. 

Manufacturing  employment  in  the  Region  has  shown  a  marked 
seasonal  trend,  reaching  a  high  in  August  and  a  low  in  February  with  a 
range  of  6.7^.  Since  I95O  the  long-run  trend  has  been  favourable  but, 
as  in  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence  Region,  the  8.1^  increase  since  19^9  has 
been  modest  conpared  to  the  whole  Province. 
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A  Note  OP  Method  ♦ 

In  the  charts  of  manufacturing  employment  included  here 
the  long-run,  and  in  the  Ottava  Valley  Region  the  seasonal,  patterns 
of  employment  are  illustrated.  The  long-run  trend  line  is  based  on  a 
twelve  month  moving  average  (centred)  of  the  indices.  If  the  index  of 
manufacturing  employment  was  available  for  a  considerably  longer  period 
the  long-run  (i.e.  longer  than  one  year)  fluctuations  could  be  iso¬ 
lated  and  a  straight  line  secular  trend  determined.  But  the  five  year 
period  is  too  short  to  separate  these  patterns;  consequently  the  trend 
line  reflects  both  secular  trend  and  long-run  fluct-'aations . 

The  twelve  month  moving  average  elminates  seasonal  cycles 
and  for  that  reason  may  be  used  as  a  base  line  from  which  seasonal 
(and  residual)  variations  may  be  studied.  In  practice,  however,  the 
trend  line  also  contains  an  element  of  seasonality  because  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  amplitude  of  seasonal  cycles  from  year  to  year.  Lesser 
fluctuations  occur  in  the  trend  line  but  these  are  relatively  small. 
These  secondary  fluctuations  are  minimized  when  the  period  of  the 
average  equals  the  period  of  the  cycle  as  in  this  instance  where  the 
period  for  each  is  twelve  months. 

In  the  Ottawa  Valley  Region  it  has  been  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  seasonal  pattern  from  the  data.  Percentage  deviations  of  the 
observed  data  from  the  trend  line  are  averaged  by  months.  These  month¬ 
ly  means  are  then  tested  statistically  to  determine  if  the  variation  ^ 
due  to  seasonal  factors  is  significantly  greater  than  residual  varia-  '• 
tions .  When  this  is  done,  manufacturing  employment  in  the  Upper  St.^^ 
Lawrence  Region,  unlike  the  Ottawa  Valley,  fails  to  show  significant 
seasonal  variation.  The  monthly  means  are  converted  to  seasonal  correc¬ 
tion  factors  which  represent  the  expected  variation  from  the  trend  line 
attributable  to  seasonal  fact:ors ,  based  on  the  actual  performance  over 
the  period.  The  seasonally  corrected  trend  line  shown  on  the  Ottawa 
Valley  Region  chart  is  derived  from  the  long-run  trend  data  multiplied 
by  the  seasonal  correction  factors.  The  resulting  line  fits  the  ob¬ 
served  data  remarkably  well  in  this  instance. 


SEASONAL  CORRECTION  FACTORS  -  OTTAWA  VALLEY  REGION 


Jan . 

.982 

May 

.990 

Sept. 

1.024 

Feb. 

.973 

June 

1.012 

Oct . 

1.011 

Mar. 

.967 

July 

1.026 

Nov . 

1.005 

Apr . 

.97*+ 

Aug. 

1.03^ 

Dec . 

.995 

The  long-run 

trend. 

based  on  a 

twelve  month 

moving  average 

of  actual  data,  ass'omes  no  mathematical  relationship  between  employment 
and  time,  conseqi'aently  the  trend  line  cannot  be  projected  mathematic¬ 
ally.  If  a  certain  trend  is  assumed  then  the  seasonal  correction  fac¬ 
tors  could  be  used  to  estimate  future  employment  by  months.  But  the 
difficulty  of  separating  the  causes  of  long-run  and  seasonal  fluctua¬ 
tions  makes  the  task  of  determining  future  trends  hazardous. 
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SUMMARY 


Unemployment  in  Ontario  remains  substantially  above  1953 
levels  but  increases  in  construction  activity  and  retail  sales  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  effect  a  considerable  increase  in  industrial  employment. 
Construction  contracts  awarded  in  the  Province  for  the  first  four 
months  of  the  current  year  are  12^  higher  than  awards  in  the  same  period 
^Ast  year.  Department  store  sales  during  April  were  an  estimated  12*^ 
^Kgher  than  in  April,  1953* 

Employment  increased  slightly  in  Ontario  during  April  but 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  reports  156,000  applications  for 
employment  as  at  April  15^  almost  double  the  number  reported  at  the 
same  date  a  year  ago.  The  Toronto  office  lists  35,900  (17,900  in  1953), 
the  Hamilton  office  12,400  (6,300  in  1953)  and  the  Windsor  office 
6,600  (3,400  in  1953)*  Manufacturing  employment,  3*4^  below  the  1953 
figure  at  March  1  for  the  Province,  declined  significantly  in  the 
Burlington  (-7.2^),  Niagara  (-8.1^),  Lake  Erie  (-12.7^),  Quinte  (-7.8^), 
Sault  (-12.6^)  and  Lakehead  ( -9.0^). Regions .  However  the  Metropolitan 
Region  recorded  an  increase  of  2.1^  in  the  same  period. 


Base  metal  mines  are  operating  at  full  capacity  and  most 
gold  mines  have  resumed  production.  In  the  Blind  River  area  consider¬ 
able  exploratory  work  and  drilling  are  underway.  However  a  number  of 
m^ufacturing  industries  have  found  it  necessary  to  lay  off  workers, 
^^e  meat  packing  industry  has  been  slower  and  employment  in  the  rubber 
^^^oducts  and  leather  products  industry  was  down  4.8^  and  9*6^  March  1 
compared  to  the  same  date  in  1953*  Plants  in  Kitchener  and  London  have 
been  affected.  Poor  conditions  continue  in  the  textile  industry  (both 
woollen  and  cotton)  with  employment  down  19.6^  below  1953*  Clothing 
factories  are  also  affected. 


In  the  wood  products  industry  saw  and  planing  mills  report 
employment  9.6^  below  1953*  Further  lay-offs  have  occurred  in  the  farm 
implements  industry.  Employment  was  22.,%  less  than  last  year.  Primary 
iron  and  steel,  and  iron  castings  report  employment  down  10.2^  and  12.1^o 
respectively.  On  the  other  hand  employment  in  the  automotive  industry 
was  up  7.6^  but  lay-offs  have  occurred  after  March  1. 
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INDICATORS  OF  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY  IN  ONTARIO 


INDICATOR 

UNIT 

DATE 

CURRENT 

FIGURE 

YEAR  TO 
DATE 

1954/53 

+  or  - 

SAME  CURRENT 

MONTH  PREVIOUS 

1954/53  MONTH 
+  or  -  +  or  - 

INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT 

Index 

Mar. 

110.1 

2.2 

• 

OJ 

I0 

0.6 

(19^9  -  100) 

INDUSTRIAL  PAYROLLS 

Index 

Mar. 

152.6 

+ 

2.4 

+ 

1.0 

+ 

0.3 

(19^9  =  100) 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  (CANADA) 

Index 

Feb. 

237.^ 

1.6 

1.9 

+ 

3.7 

Manufacturing  (Ont.  ^9^) 

Index 

Feb. 

248.7 

- 

3.0 

- 

3.7 

+ 

3.6 

Durable  Goods 

Index 

Feb. 

306.8 

- 

5.0 

- 

6.2 

+ 

2.4 

Non -Durable  Goods 

Index 

Feb. 

211.5 

- 

1.0 

- 

1.3 

+ 

4.7  s 

Pig  Iron  (Ont.  85^) 

'000  Tons 

Feb . 

182.1 

- 

1.5 

- 

19.1 

- 

15.3  ^ 

Steel  Ingots  (Ont.  75'^) 

'000  Tons 

Mar . 

240.5 

- 

22.0 

- 

32.6 

- 

7.1 

Refined  Nickel  (Ont.  100^)  Million  lbs 

•  Feb. 

23.6 

+ 

6.1 

+ 

11.3 

- 

6.7 

Autociobiles  (Ont.  98^) 

( ' 000 ) 

Jan. 

4o.2 

+ 

9.6 

9.6 

+ 

13.4 

Electrical  Apparatus  {0nt.'J2^)  Index 

Feb . 

491.1 

+ 

10.3 

+ 

7.0 

- 

1.3A 

3.9W 

Newsprint  (Ont.  30fo) 

'000  Tons 

Feb. 

457.9 

+ 

2.3 

+ 

4.3 

- 

CONSUMPTION  OF  ELECTRICITY  Million  KWH 

Mar . 

2,079.1 

+ 

2.6 

+ 

3.6 

+ 

12.0 

CAR  LOADINGS  (EASTERI^  CANADA) 

'000  Cars 

Apr. 

189.9 

- 

7.1 

- 

9.7 

- 

5.8 

PRICE  INDEXES  (CAliADA) 

Consumer  Price  Index 

Index 

Apr. 

115.6 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

0.9 

+ 

0.1 

(I9L9  r  100) 

Wholesale  Price  Index 

Index 

Mar. 

218.6 

+ 

1.0 

1.5 

0.2 

Farm  Price  Index  (Ontario) 

Index 

Mar. 

255.8 

- 

4.4 

- 

4.3 

- 

1.2  . 

RETAIL  TRADE 

$  Million 

Mar. 

3H.9 

1.2 

3.1 

+ 

7.6 

Grocery  and  Combination 

$  Million 

Mar . 

68.5 

+ 

7.2 

+ 

9.0 

+ 

6.0 

Department  Stores 

$  Million 

Mar . 

25.8 

+ 

0.6 

0.6 

+ 

16.0 

Department  Stores (prelim.  ) 

$  Million 

Apr. 

29.0 

+ 

3.6 

+ 

11.6 

+ 

12.4  A 

Garage  &  Filling  Stations 

$  Million 

Mar. 

16.2 

+ 

2.7 

• 

4.3 

0.2 

Lumber  and  Bldg.  Material 

$  Million 

Mar. 

7.9 

- 

4.0 

6.6 

+ 

3.2 

Furniture 

$  Million 

Mar. 

6.0 

- 

7.4 

1.5 

+ 

20.1 

Appliance  &  Radio 

$  Million 

Mar. 

11.7 

+ 

1.9 

0.9 

+ 

15.3 

New  Motor  Vehicles: 

Sold 

( '000) 

Mar. 

16.7 

19.8 

23.1 

+ 

29.5  A 
37.2  W 

Financed 

( ' 000 ) 

Mar. 

5.9 

- 

13.8 

- 

14.1 

+ 

CONSTRUCTION 

Contracts  Awarded: 

Total 

$  Million 

Apr. 

96.7 

+ 

11.9 

+ 

42.2 

+109.3 

Residential 

$  Million 

Apr. 

41.5 

9.9 

+ 

53.7 

+ 

76.6 

Business 

$  Million 

Apr. 

27.0 

+ 

15.8 

+ 

47.5 

+ 

46.7 

Industrial 

$  Million 

Apr. 

11.0 

- 

12.5 

>*3.3 

+266.7 

Engineering 

$  Million 

Apr. 

17.2 

+ 

71.0 

+421.2 

+1,223.1 

Housing: 

Starts 

No. 

Mar. 

2,172 

+ 

4.0 

+ 

10.6 

+ 

39.1 

Completions 

No. 

Mar. 

2,122 

+ 

16.9 

13.0 

24.2 

Non -Residential  Building  Mat¬ 
erials  (Canada)  (19^9  =  100) 

Index 

Mar. 

122.9 

1.2 

1.5 

0.2 

Residential  Bldg.  Materials 
(Canada)  (I9U9  =  100 ) 

Index 

Mar. 

121.0 

- 

2.3 

- 

2.7 

5 


FUTAITCxAL 


Cheques  Cashed 

$ 

Million 

Mar. 

5,733 

+ 

3.6 

+ 

^.3 

+ 

15.0 

Life  Insurance  Sales 

$ 

Million 

Feb. 

(tr  .  O 

+ 

5.8 

+ 

4.6 

+ 

l6.4 

Industrial-  Stock 

Index 

Apr. 

335.3 

-t- 

2.4 

+ 

8.5 

+ 

2.8 

NOTE: 

All  indicators  refer  to  the  Province  of  Ontario  i^less  othervise  noted. 


All  indexes  are  calculated  on  the  base  1935-39  -  100  except 

(1)  The  Industrial  Employment  and  Payrolls  Index,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  and  the  Residential  and  Non-Residential  Building  Materials  Indexes 
on  the  base  19^9  -  100,  and, 

(2)  The  Industrial  Btock  based  on  the  last  half  of  1933  -  100. 


These  indicators  are  computed  from  information  supplied  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  except:  (l)  construction  contracts  avarded,  issued  by 
MacLean  Building  Reports  Division  of  Hugh  C.  MacLean  Publications  Limited,  and 
(2)  the  index  of  activity  of  twenty  industrial  stocks,  as  reported  by  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange.  The  figures  in  the  brackets  under  Industrial  Production  refer  to 
the  estimated  proportion  of  the  products  manufactured  in  Ontario. 


MAilUFACTURIWG  EMPLOYMENT  IN  ONTARIO 
A  REGIONAL  ANALYSIS 


During  the  last  five  years  manufacturing  employment  in  Ontario  has  in¬ 
creased  about  fifteen  per  cent  (see  chart  on  page  two)  but  this  increase  has  by  no 
means  been  characteristic  of  all  regions  of  the  Province  or  all  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries.  Some  industries  have  expanded  more  than  others,  and  for  sane  the  process 
has  been  one  of  steady  growth  while  others,  like  the  textile  industry,  have  experi¬ 
enced  marked  long-run  fluctuations.  Still  others,  like  the  food  products  industry, 
undergo  a  regular  pattern  of  seasonal  variation  each  year.  The  impact  of  these 
changes  in  manufacturing  employment  varies  among  the  regions  of  the  Province  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  types  of  manufacturing  industries  and  the  relative  importance  of  each  in 
the  regional  economy. 


Studies  of  manufacturing  employment  indices  of  each  region  for  the  period 
19^9  to  1953  have  been  undertaken  in  order  to  assess  the  long-run  trend  and  the 
seasonal  pattern  (if  any).  The  trend  in  each  instance  was  determined  by  taking  a 
twelve -month  centred  moving  average  of  the  employment  indices.  The  result  was  a  set 
of  values  in  which  short-term  (and  seasonal)  fluctuations  are  reduced  to  a  minimimi. 
Consequently  the  long-run  trend  is  shown  more  clearly.  The  actual  indices  were  then 
compared  to  the  resulting  trend  line  and  a  statistical  test  used  to  determine  sea¬ 
sonality.  If  the  result  was  positive,  a  three -month  moving  average  of  per  cent 
deviations  of  actual  values  from  trend  was  computed  and  a  set  of  seasonal  correction 
factors  determined.  Similar  studies  were  made  of  all  important  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  groups  in  the  Province  in  order  to  assess  the  importance  of  the  various  in¬ 
dustries  in  determining  the  pattern  of  manufacturing  employment  in  a  particular  region. 


A  summary  of  the  results  obtained  for  the  eighteen  regions  and  the 
Province  is  included  in  the  next  four  pages.  In  order  to  treat  the  subject  properly 
it  would  be  desirable  to  include  the  graphs  and  work  sheets  prepared  for  each  region 
but  space  does  not  permit  this  treatment.  The  material  does  serve  however,  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  differences  between  regions,  and  the  extent  to  which  diversity  within  a 
region  can  offset  seasonality  in  manufacturing  employment.  Seasonality  in  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  does  not  appear  to  contribute  as  much  to  unemployment  in  southern 
Ontario  as  is  sometimes  assumed.  It  must  be  emphasized,  of  course,  that  this  anal¬ 
ysis  includes  manufacturing  employment  only  and  cannot  be  used  to  assess  the  unem¬ 
ployment  situation  in  a  particular  region  without  considering  the  influence  of  obher 
industries  such  as  trade,  construction,  services  etc. 
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INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLLS  AS  REPORTED  BY  LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS  IN  EIGHTEEN  ECONOMIC  AREAS  IN  ONTARIO 

(1949  =  100) 


Mar . / 5^ 

Mar ./53 


Mar . / 3^  Weekly  Wages 
Mar . / 5  3 


Region  Weight  Date  Employment 

+ 

or  - 

Payrolls  + 

or  - 

Salaries 

i 

i 

$ 

1.  Metropolitan 

35.2  Mar. 1/53 

118.1 

163.3 

62.01 

(Halt on.  Peel 

Feb. 1/5^ 

120.2 

170.8 

63.75 

York) 

Mar . 1/ 5^ 

110,2 

+ 

2.1 

172.9  + 

9.6 

64.55 

2.  Burlington 

13.4  Mar. 1/53 

106.0 

142.0 

63.85  . 

(Brant.  Went., 

Feb. 1/54 

99.0 

134.6 

64.68  { 

Burlington ) 

Mar . 1/ 5^ 

98.8 

- 

7.2 

13!*. 5  - 

7.5 

64.75 

3.  Niagara 

7.3  Mar. 1/53 

115.3 

157.6 

67.64 

(Lincoln, 

Feb. 1/54 

107.6 

149.1 

68.65 

Welland) 

Mar . 1/ 5^ 

107.2  ■ 

- 

8.1 

149.5  - 

8.1 

69.1:^ 

h.  Lake  Erie 

0.5  Mar. 1/53 

102.9 

130.1 

•  47.54 

(Ealdimand, 

Feb.l/5i<- 

89,1 

118,4 

49.94 

Norfolk ) 

Mar . 1/ 5^ 

90.2 

- 

12.7 

121.5 

8.6 

50.64 

5 .  Upper  Thames 

4.6  Mar. 1/5 3 

113.3 

152.2 

55.48 

(Elgin,  Midd. , 

Feb. 1/54 

112.1 

151.2 

55.66 

Oxford) 

Mar . 1/ 54 

111.0 

- 

2.3 

153.0  + 

0.8 

56.88 

6.  Border 

8.0  Mar. 1/53 

110.7 

152.9 

70.18 

(Essex,  Kent) 

Feb. 1/54 

105.3 

144.5 

69.76 

Mar . 1/ 54 

105.2 

- 

5.5 

143.5 

69.33 

T.  St.  Clair  R. 

1.6  Mar .1/ 53 

111.3 

160.4 

70.82 

(Lamb ton ) 

Feb. 1/54 

112.9 

168.0 

74.65 

Mar . 1/ 54 

111.7 

+ 

0.4 

167.3  + 

6.9 

75.16  { 

8.  Upper  Grand  R. 

7.2  Mar. 1/53 

102.3 

137.6 

54.80 

(Perth.,  Water., 

Feb. 1/54 

96.6 

130.7 

54.84 

Wellington ) 

Mar . 1/ 54 

95.** 

- 

6.9 

130.6  - 

7.0 

55.44 

9.  Blue  Water 

2.3  Mar. 1/53 

102.6 

138.3 

^T.9nA 

(Bruce,  Duff . ,Grey 

Feb. 1/54 

104.6 

144.8 

49.20^ 

Huron,  Simcoe ) 

Mar . 1/ 54 

103.3 

+ 

0.7 

143.5  + 

5.2 

49.37 

10.  Kavartha 

5.3  Mar. 1/53 

126.4 

175.2 

65.83 

^Durham,  On t., Peter 

,  Feb. 1/54 

123.2 

171.8 

66.27 

Vic.,  Northumb'l'd) 

Mar. 1/54 

122.8 

- 

3.6 

170.0 

5.2 

65.82 

11.  Q^inte 

2.5  Mar. 1/53 

106.5 

150.2 

55.89 

(Front,  Hast,  Len, 

Feb. 1/54 

98.3 

143.8 

57.82 

ScAdd . ,  Pr .  Edward ) 

Mar. 1/54 

98.7 

- 

7.8 

143.1  - 

7.1 

57.32 

12.  U.  St.  Lawrence 

2.0  Mar. 1/53 

103.5 

135.6 

55.29 

(Dun,  Gren, 

Feb. 1/54 

110.5 

145.5 

55.61 

Leeds,  Stormont) 

Mar .1/ 54 

108.2 

+ 

^.7 

l44 . 8  + 

9.2 

56.51 

(1)  Original  Data  Reported  by  the 

Dominion 

.  Bureau 

of  Statistics- 

( 

,5  na 
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13. 


Ik, 

15. 


16, 


17. 


6. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Mar .  / '^k  Mar  ./3^  Av.  Weekly 

Mar . / 5 3  Mar ./53  Wages  and 


Region 

Weight  Date  Employment 

+ 

or  - 

Payrolls 

+ 

or  - 

Salaries 

i 

i 

Ottawa  V. 

3.1  Mar.l/53 

103.8 

137.8 

53.40 

Carl.,  L.,Pres., 

Feb.  1/514- 

102.0 

i44.9 

57.15 

Ren.,  Russell) 

Mar .  1/51+ 

100.6 

- 

3.2 

i44.3 

+ 

6.5 

57.66 

Highlands 

0.6  Mar.l/53 

96.4 

13‘^.5 

56.1*9 

(Hal.,  Muskoka 

Feb.l/514 

96.3 

130.4 

5l*.98 

Nip. ,  Parry  S. ) 

Mar  .1/ 51+- 

97.0 

■f 

0.6 

131.9 

- 

2.6 

55.20 

Clay  Belt 

0.9  Mar.l/53 

103.6 

136.2 

70.12 

(Cochrane 

Feb.l/5l+ 

101.9 

l4i.4 

74.28 

Temi skaming ) 

Mar .  1/  '^k 

101.3 

- 

2.3 

138.3 

- 

2.1 

73.08 

Nickel  Range 

1.8  Mar.l/53 

119.7 

159.2 

71*.  33 

(Manitoulin 

Feb.  1/514- 

119.2 

166.1 

77.93 

Sudbury) 

Mar .  1/  5I+ 

119.1 

- 

0.6 

163.0 

+ 

3.8 

76.57 

Sault 

1.6  Mar.l/53 

116.8 

157.1 

71.70 

(Algoma) 

Feb.  1/514- 

105.1 

139.7 

70.73 

Mar .  1/  5^ 

IOI4-.2 

- 

12.6 

136.7 

- 

20.4 

69.81 

Lakehead 

2.1  Mar.l/53 

120.5 

157.5 

69.07 

(Ken or a.  Rainy 

Feb.  1/514- 

III4..3 

155.5 

71.89 

River,  Thunder  Bay)  Mar. 1/5^ 

111.5 

- 

9.0 

152.5 

- 

5.0 

72.33 

ONTARIO 

100.0  Mar.l/53 

III4-.O 

62.40 

Feb.  1/51^ 

110.6 

154.1 

63.60 

Mar .  1/  5I4- 

110.1 

- 

3.4 

154.4 

63.99 

INDICES  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLLS 

REPORTED  BY  LEADniG  ONTARIO  MINES 

(1) 

Border 

2.0  Mar.l/53 

120.5 

169.4 

64.54 

(Salt,  Natural 

Feb.l/5l+ 

122.5 

169.9 

65.14 

Gas  ) 

Mar.l/'^k 

12^.8 

+ 

4.3 

173.3 

+ 

3.9 

65.22 

Clay  Belt 

28.2  Mar.l/53 

98.2 

122.4 

63.20 

(Gold,  Silver ) 

Feb.l/5l+ 

82.5 

100.7 

62.06 

Mar .  1/ 5I4- 

86.1 

- 

12.1 

108.1 

- 

14.3 

63.80 

Nickel  Range 

I4-0.I  Mar.l/53 

155.3 

197.5 

74.50 

(Nickel,  Copper, 

Feb. 1/54 

157.6 

212.8 

78.59 

Gold,  Silver) 

Mar .  1/  5I4- 

156.9 

+ 

1.6 

209.9 

+ 

12.4 

77.83 

Sault 

1.7  Mar.l/53 

115.5 

158.8 

75-65 

(iron  Ore ) 

Feb.l/5l+ 

140.3 

224.2 

87.64 

Mar .1/5^ 

i44.9 

+ 

29.4 

218.7 

+ 

59.9 

82.77 

Lakehead 

3.7  Mar.l/53 

102.1 

139.8 

73.30 

(Gold,  Iron  Ore) 

Feb.l/514-  • 

109.6 

163.8 

79.63 

Mar ,  1/  514- 

111.8 

+ 

9.7 

162.7 

22.9 

77.58 

James  Bay 

3.9  Mar.l/53 

72.1 

86.7 

64.07 

(Gold,  Silver ) 

Feb.l/514- 

75. u 

92.9 

65.75 

Mar .  1/  5I4- 

75.8 

+ 

3.7 

94.2 

7.5 

66. 30 

All  Mining  Industries  Mar.l/53 

105.3 

68.88 

Feb.l/514- 

110.6 

11*9.5 

71.71 

Mar .  1/  514- 

112.3 

+ 

7.0 

152.2 

71.91* 
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METROPOLITAN 

1,394,120 

BLUE  WATER 

Brampton 

10,470 

Barrie 

Burlington 

6,850 

Collingwood 

Forest  Hill 

16,560 

Goderich 

Leaside 

16,470 

Midland 

Long  Branch 

9,360 

Orillia 

Mimico 

12,130 

Owen  Sound 

Newmarket 

5,810 

New  Toronto 

. .  9,850 

KAWARTHA 

Oakville 

.  8,390 

Bowman  vi  lie 

Swansea 

8,340 

V  Cohourg 

Toronto 

/  688,210 

•  7  Lindsay 

Weston 

;  -  8,980 

»  Oshawa 

'  m 

Peterborough 

BURLINGTON 

i  ■'  '  358,050 

‘  ]  Port  Hope 

Br^tford 

■'  ;  36,640 

•  Whitby 

Dundas 

*  7,370 

m 

* 

277,160 

14,070 

7,600 

5,640 

7,490 

12,890 

16,630 


251,090  > 

6,000  ^ 

7,790 

9,940 

45,000 
4o,86o 
6,650 
6,230 


Hamilton 

v  •  •  •  224,560 

Paris 

5,370 

NIAGARA 

‘  ^  241,870 

Fort  Erie 

8,130 

Merritt on 

5,060 

Niagara  Falls 

25,210 

Port  Colborne 

13,270 

St .  Catharines 

39,240 

Thorold 

7,050 

Welland 

15,830 

LAKE  ERIE 

69,920 

Simcoe 

7,54o 

UPPER  THAMES 

286,560 

Ingersoll 

6,600 

London 

98,850 

St.  Thomas 

18,360 

Tillsonburg 

5,670 

Woodstock 

l6,46o 

BORDER 

309,490 

Chatham 

22,010 

Leamington 

7,130 

Riverside 

10,470 

Wallaceburg 

7,780 

Windsor 

122,060 

ST.  CLAIR  RIVER 

82,380 

Sarnia 

38,480 

UPPER  GRAND  RIVER 

259,160 

Galt 

21,340 

Guelph 

29,810 

Kitchener 

^8,550 

Preston 

8,630 

Stratford 

19,290 

Waterloo 

13,110 

QUINTE 

Belleville 

Kingston 

Trenton 

186,390 

20,080  _ 

39,occjA 

10,290^^ 

UPPER  ST.  LAWRENCE 
Brockville 

Cornwall 

144,210 

13,720 

16,780 

OTTAWA  VALLEY  •  ' 

East view 

Hawke s bury 

Ottawa 

Pembroke 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Smith’s  Falls 

4o6,8io 
15,760 
7,520 
-  ■  ;i  213,020 
..  13,300 

y  5,160 

7,900 
8,48o 

HIGHLANDS 

North  Bay 

Parry  Sound 
Sturgeon  Falls 

113,180 

19,050 

5,230 

5,360 

• 

1 

CLAY  BELT 

Timmins 

13‘‘,330^ 

2T,66o^P 

NICKEL  RANGE 

Sudbury 

129, l4o 
In,  930 

SAULT 

Saulb  Ste.  Marie 

75,91*0 

36,270 

LAKEHEAD 

Fort  Frances 

Fort  William 

Kenora 

Port  Arthur 

177,200 

8,090 

36,830 

9,o4o 

33,350 

PROVINCE 

^,897,000 
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SUMMARY 

The  index  of  industrial  employment  continued  to  fall  in 
April,  representing  a  decline  over  both  March  of  this  year  and  April 
of  last  year.  Additionally,  industrial  payrolls  registered  declines  in 
April  on  both  counts.  The  decline  in  payrolls  was  attributable  to  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  employed  workers  which  was  only  partly  off¬ 
set  by  rises  in  average  weekly  wages  and  salaries  in  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  industries .  Obversely,  unemployment  has  continued  to  be 
a  source  of  worry  in  Ontario  as  elsewhere  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  seasonal  upswing  in  employment  opportunities  has  failed 
to  take  up  all  of  the  slack  in  the  labour  force. 

In  general,  industrial  production  fell  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  vis-a-vis  the  comparable  period  of  1953‘  Notable 
exceptions  were  refined  nickel,  electrical  apparatus,  and  newsprint. 
However,  certain  sectors  of  industry  showed  signs  of  improvement  d^jring 
March,  the  latest  month  for  which  statistics  are  available.  Pig  iron 
and  refined  nickel  production  displayed  the  largest  increases  over  the 
preceding  month. 

More  current  statistics  are  available  for  the  construction 
industry.  While  the  total  dollar  value  of  contracts  awarded  in  May  was 
lower  than  both  April  of  this  year  and  May  of  last  year,  increases  were 
registered  in  the  residential  and  business  sub-divisions.  Housing 
starts  were  fifty  percent  greater  numerically  in  April  than  in  March, 
although  somewhat  less  than  April,  1953- 

Retail  trade  in  April  was,  in  aggregate  dollar  value,  vir¬ 
tually  unchanged  from  the  same  month  last  year,  but  almost  thirteen  per 
cent  higher  than  March  of  this  year.  Cheques  cashed,  on  the  other  hand 
were  lower  in  April  than  in  March  but  about  five  percent  higher  than  in 
April,  1953* 


Within  the  Province,  regional  manufacturing  employment  in¬ 
dices  were  lower  in  April, 195^^  than  in  April  ,195 3  vith  only  two  ex¬ 
ceptions:  the  Metropolitan  and  Upper  St.  Lawrence  Regions.  Regional 

mining  employment  indices  were  also  down  in  four  out  of  six  regions. 

The  two  exceptions  were  the  Sault  and  Lakehead  Regions .  The  effect  on 
aggregate  payrolls  of  reduced  employment  was  more  than  offset  in  some 
cases  by  higher  average  weekly  wages  and  salaries.  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  9 
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BTDICATORS  OF  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY  IN  ONTARIO 


YEAR  TO 

SAME 

CURRENT'* 

DATE 

MONTH,  PREiTOUS 

TJPRENT 

195‘t/53 

1 

a. 

95V53 

MONTH 

INDICATOR 

UNIT 

DATE 

FIGURE 

+ 

or  - 

+ 

or  - 

+ 

or  - 

% 

i 

INDUSTRIAL  E2-IPLOYMENT 

Index (1 ) 

Apr. 

108.9 

- 

2.5 

- 

3.8 

- 

1.2 

UroUSTRIAL  PAYROLLS 

Index(l) 

Apr. 

150.6 

+ 

1.7 

- 

0.5 

- 

1.4 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  (CAI'IADA) 

Index (2 ) 

Mar. 

237.7 

2.1 

3.7 

0.5 

Manuf ac tur ing  ( On t .  L 9^ ) 

Index(2 ) 

Mar. 

250.8 

- 

3.7 

- 

5.6 

+ 

0.1 

Durable  Goods 

Index (2 ) 

Mar. 

305.0 

- 

6.0 

- 

8.7 

- 

1.5 

Non -Durable  Goods 

Index(2 ) 

Mar. 

216.2 

- 

1.3 

- 

2.5 

+ 

1.6 

Pig  Iron  (Ont.  35'^) 

'000  Tons 

Mar . 

200.3 

- 

15.6 

15.8 

+ 

10.3 

Steel  Ingots  (Ont.  75'%)  . 

'000  Tons 

Apr. 

247.9 

- 

24.0 

- 

29.6 

+ 

3.1 

Refined  Nickel  (Ont.  lOGlb) 

Million  lbs 

Mar. 

27.0 

+ 

7.7 

+ 

10.7 

+ 

14.4 

Automobiles  (Ont.  9^%) 

('000) 

Mar. 

45.4 

- 

0.5 

- 

12.0 

+ 

0.7 

Electrical  Apparatus  ( Ont. 72^) 

Index(2 ) 

Mar . 

‘*73.5 

+ 

8.0 

+ 

4.1 

- 

2.8 

Ne'wsprint  (Ont.  30'^) 

'000  Tons 

Apr. 

500.2 

+ 

3.9 

+ 

4.1 

- 

3.0 

CONSIT-IPTION  OF  ELECTRICITY  Million  KWH 

Apr. 

1,9'*5-6 

+ 

2.5 

+ 

2.1 

- 

6.4 

CAR  LOADINGS  (EASTERII  CANADA) 

'000  Cars 

May 

198.1 

- 

7.9 

- 

10.8 

+ 

4.3^ 

PRICE  ODEXES  (CANADA) 

Consumer  Price  Index 

Index ( 1 ) 

May 

115.5 

+ 

0.5 

+ 

1.0 

• 

0.1 

\-7hoiesale  Price  Index 

Index (2 ) 

Apr. 

217.9 

- 

1.0 

- 

0.7 

0.3 

Farm  Price  Index  (Ontario) 

Index (2 ) 

Apr . 

251.4 

- 

3.9 

- 

"2 .6 

- 

1.8 

RETAIL  'TRADE 

$  Million 

Apr. 

388.8 

0.9 

n.  c. 

4- 

12.7 

Grocery  and  Combination 

$  Million 

Apr. 

70.2 

+ 

7.6 

8.5 

+ 

2.5 

Department  Stores 

$  liillion 

Apr. 

29.0 

+ 

3.6 

+ 

11.4 

+ 

12.6 

Department  Stores  (prelim. ) 

$  Million 

May 

not  aval 

lable 

Garage  Filling  Stations 

$  Million 

Apr. 

19.7 

+ 

2.9 

+ 

3.2 

4- 

21.1 

Dumber  and  Bldg.  Material 

.$  Million 

Apr . 

9.8 

- 

6.1 

10.9 

+ 

24.3 

Furni ture 

$  Million 

Apr. 

6.1 

- 

6.7 

- 

4.8 

+ 

1.6 

Appliance  &  Radio 

$  Million 

Apr. 

8.9 

* 

1.0 

- 

11.3 

23.7 

New  Motor  Vehicles:  Sold 

( ’ 000 ) 

Apr. 

19.7 

- 

15.5 

- 

5.0 

17.8 

Financed 

( '000) 

Apr . 

6.2 

- 

15.1 

- 

17.7 

+ 

4.9 

CONSTRUCTION 


Contracts  Awarded: 


Total 

$  Million 

May 

87.7 

+ 

7.8 

1.5 

9.3 

Residential 

$  Million 

May 

46.1 

+ 

23.7 

!\+ 

65.2 

4- 

11. 1 

Business 

$  Million 

May 

30.2 

+ 

26.3 

+ 

68.7 

-t- 

11.9 

Industrial 

$  Million 

May 

4.4 

- 

49.2 

87.1 

60.0 

Engineering 

$  Million 

May 

7-7 

+ 

30.6 

23.9 

59.3 

Housing:  Starts 

No. 

Apr. 

3,269 

- 

5.1 

17.2 

+ 

50.5 

Completions 

No. 

Apr. 

2,631 

+ 

13.3 

+ 

2.7 

+ 

24.0 

Non -Residential  Building 

Materi als  ( Canada ) 

Index(l ) 

Apr. 

122.6 

1.4 

1.8 

0.2 

Residential  Bldg.  Materials 

( Canada ) 

Index(l ) 

Apr. 

121.1 

- 

2.7 

- 

2.9 

+ 

0.1 

NAITIAL 

Cheques  Cashed 

$  Million 

Apr. 

5  ,466 . 5 

+ 

3.6 

+ 

5.2 

8.7 

Life  Insurance  Sales 

$  Million 

Apr. 

74.3 

+ 

7.3 

.  ‘'  + 

12.3 

5.0 

Industrial  Stock 

Index ( 3 ) 

May 

345.6 

+ 

3.5 

4- 

3.2 

4- 

3.1 
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ndicators  of  Economic  Activity  in  Ontario^ 

OTNOTES: 


continued 


(1) 

1949  =  100 

n.c.  -  no  change 

(2) 

1935-39  "  100 

(3) 

last  half  of  1933  -  100 

All  indicators  refer  to  the  Province  of  Ontario  unless  otherwise  noted. 


These  indicators  are  computed  from  information  supplied  by 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  except:  (l)  construction  contracts 
awarded,  issued  hy  MacLean  Building  Reports  Division  of  Hugh  C.  MacLean 
Publications  Limited,  and  (2)  the  index  of  activity  of  twenty  indus¬ 
trial  stocks,  as  reported  by  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange.  The  figures  * 
in  the  brackets  under  Industrial  Production  refer  to  the  estimated  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  products  manufactured  in  Ontario. 


MAHUEACTURIHG  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  KAWARTHA  AND  QUINTE  REGIONS 


Kawartha  Region 


The  importance  of  manufacturing  in  the  Kawartha  Region  is 
made  apparent  by  the  proportion  of  the  labour  force,  4l  percent,  in 
that  industrial  group  at  the  1951  Census.  The  next  largest  category, 
agriculture,  accounted  for  only  l8  percent  of  the  labour  force.  The 
proportion  in  manufacturing  was  exceeded  only  in  the  Burlington,  Niagara 
and  Upper  Grand  River  Regions..  In  1953  there  was  an  estimated  average 
of  32,200  employees  in  manufacturing  in  the  Region.  Average  weekly 
wages  and  salaries  were  $63*20  for  1953^  compared  to  $62.01  for  the 
Province. 


m 


Manufacturing  employment  in  the  Kawartha  Region  has  fol¬ 
lowed  a  rapid  upward  trend  since  19^9 >  with  an  increase  over  the  period 
of  23  percent.  High  points  were  recorded  in  early  1951  and  1953  with 
the  indices  showing  a  sharp  decline  of  17  percent  in  late  1953^  rising 
ain  to  within  4  percent  of  the  1953  peak  in  the  first  two  months  of 
is  year. 


These  fluctuations  closely  follow’  those  of  the  motor  vehi¬ 
cle  industry  and  are  comparable  to  those  of  the  larger  category,  trans¬ 
portation  equipment,  which  includes  automobile  parts  and  accessories, 
as  well  as  motor  vehicles  and  other  types  of  transportation  equipment. 
This  is  accounted  for,  of  course,  by  the  dominance  of  General  Motors 
as  an  employer  in  the  Region.  Almost  a  third  of  the  manufacturing  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  Region,  and  over  90  percent  of  those  in  the  city, 
are  employed  in  the  General  Motors  plant  at  Oshawa.  Many  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  manufactured  by  the  other  fifty  establishments  in  the  city,  in¬ 
cluding  safety  glass,  castings,  stampings,  textiles  and  leather,  are 


m 


used  in  the  fabrication  of  motor  vehicles^  and  firms  producing  them 
;e  wholly  or  partially  dependent  on  the  automobile  industry.  Factor - 
s  manufacturing  automobile  parts  are  also  situated  in  Uxbridge, 
Peterborough  and  Ajax.  A  factory  manufacturing  automotive  hardware 
was  established  in  Beaverton  in  195 3 >  Q-nd  will  eventually  employ  forty 
persons . 


The  sharp  decline  of  l6  percent  in  manufacturing  employment 
experienced  in  the  Region  in  the  last  two  months  of  1953  was  due  to 
the  lay-off  of  7^000  General  Motors  employees  while  assembly  lines 
were  retooled  for  the  annual  model  change-over.  A  smaller  temporary 
decline  occurred  in  May  of  this  year,  when  1,200  were  laid  off  during 
the  transfer  of  operations  to  a  new  assembly  plant.  The  new  plant 
brings  capacity  to  1^350  vehicles  a  day.  Because  the  model  changeover 
does  not  occur  at  the  same  time  every  year,  a  regular  seasonal  pattern 
is  not  discernible. 


^«|Os 


Manufacturing  in  Peterborough,  the  other  city  of  the  Region, 
is  more  diversified,  and  employment  is  therefore  more  stable  than  in 
shawa.  Almost  10,000  employees  were  engaged  in  100  factories  in  the 
ty  in  1950*  The  largest  employer  is  the  Canadian  General  Electric 
Company,  employing  over  4o  percent  of  Peterborough’s  manufacturing 
labour  force.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  electrical  apparatus  industry 
over  the  last  decade  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  increased  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  city  during  this  period.  Other  large  manufacturing  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  city  include  Western  Clock  Company,  Canada  Packers 
Limited  and  Quaker  Oats  Company  of  Canada  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  radios  and  parts,  refrigerators,  vacuum 
cleaners  and  appliances  at  Belleville,  Ajax,  Cobourg  and  Port  Union 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  electrical  apparatus  industry  in  the 
Region.  An  electrical  appliance  factory  employing  about  25  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Ajax  last  year. 


QUIRTE  REGION 


Manufacturing  employs  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
abour  force  in  the  Quinte  Region.  Twenty-four  percent  of  the  labour 
orce  was  shown  in  the  manufacturing  industry  group  at  the  1951  Census, 
^th  28  percent  in  services  and  I8  percent  in  agriculture.  There  were 
an  estimated  16,500  employees  in  manufacturing  in  1953»  Average  weekly 
wages  and  salaries  in  1953  were  $5^.98,  among  the  lowest  in  the  Province 


Employment  has  risen  11  percent  in  the  period  19^9  to 
1953,  declining  and  rising  again  in  1950.  The  increase  over  the  five 
years  has  been  more  gradual  than  in  most  Regions  of  the  Province. 

There  is  pronounced  seasonal  variation,  low  in  February  and  high  in 
September,  with  a  range  of  10. 9  percent.  A  deeper  than  usual  seasonal 
decline  was  registered  during  last  winter  with  a  I9  percent  drop  between 
October  1  and  February  1,  and  a  rise  of  9.  percent  from  February  1  to 
April  1,  the  last  date  for  which  indices  are  available. 


Fluctuations  of  employment  in  the  non-ferrous  metals  in¬ 
dustry  are  evident  in  the  trend  of  manufacturing  employment  in  the 
Region.  The  largest  employer  is  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada,  which 
began  operations  in  Kingston  in  19^0.  It  employs  about  ^5  percent  of 
the  manufacturing  employees  in  Kingston,  where  36  percent  of  the 

s  manufacturing  employees  work.  Products  from  the  works  include 
aluminum  sheets  and  strips,  extruded  shapes  including  aircraft  parts, 
tubes ,  foils  and  forgings . 

V 

Another  large  employer  in  the  Kingston  area  is  the  Canadian 
Industries  Limited*  nylon  plant,  with  nearly  1,000  employees  manufac¬ 
turing  nylon  yarn.  Other  textile  firms  in  Trenton  and  Kingston  employ 
about  330 •  A  new  ^20  million  synthetic  textile  fibre  plant  is  being 

completed  at  Millhaven,  near  Kingston,  by  Imperial  Chemical  Industries 
Limited. 

Transportation  equipment  is  represented  in  the  three 
largest  centres,  Kingston,  Belleville  and  Trenton,  which  together 
accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the  Region’s  manufacturing  labour  force  • 
at  the  1951  Census.  In  Kingston,  Canadian  Locomotive  Company  Limited, 
Canadian  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Limited  and  several  smaller  es¬ 
tablishments  operate,  and  in  Belleville  are  located  Canadian  National 
Frog  and  Switch,  Stewart -Warner  Alemite  Corporation  and  Stephens -Adam¬ 
son  Manufacturing  Company  of  Canada  Limited.  A  Trenton  firm  began 
production  of  aircraft  and  vehicle  radiators  in  1953*  These  enter¬ 
prises  together  employ  over  1,200. 

Other  important  manufacturing  employers  in  the  Region 
produce  electrical  apparatus,  hardware,  bakelite  products,  shoes, 
silverware  and  paper  products.  Two  electrical  appliance  factories  to¬ 
gether  employing  about  100  were  established  in  Kingston  and  Trenton  in 

1953. 


The  pronounced  seasonal  variation  evident  in  the  employment 
indices  for  manufacturing  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  canning  and 
cheese  processing  industries  in  the  Region.  About  8  percent  of  the 
manufacturing  labour  force  in  the  three  towns  with  over  5^000  population 
was  in  food  and  beverage  industries,  but  the  proportion  is  considerably 
higher  throughout  the  Region.  Canning  factories  are  in  Picton, Well¬ 
ington  and  Bloomfield  as  well  as  in  the  three  main  centres . 

*This  plant  becomes  Dupont  of  Canada  Limited  at  June  30;-  195^ 

CONTimJED  FROM  PAGE  3 

Highlighting  recent  industrial  developments  are  the  lay¬ 
offs  in  the  automotive  industry.  Conditions  remain  generally  unfavour¬ 
able  in  textiles  and  iron  and  steel  products,  the  latter  including  the 
depressed  agricultural  implement  industry.  Lay-offs  have  been  made  in 
some  cases,  and  in  others  resort  has  been  had  to  reductions  in  the 
number  of  working  hours  per  week. 
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INDICES  OF  EMPLOYMETIT  AND  PAYROLLS  AS  REPORTED  BY  LEADHTG 
MANUFACTURERS  IN  EIGHTEEN  ECONOMIC  AREAS  DT  ONTARIO  (l) 

(191*9 


looT 


Apr 

Apr//53 


Apr./5^ 

Apr./53 


Weekly  Wages 
and 


1. 


•2, 


3. 


k. 


5. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Region  Weight 

Date  Employment 

or  - 

Payrolls  +  or  - 

Salari 

i 

T" 

Metropoli tan 

35.2 

Apr .  1/  54 

119.6 

172.7 

64.81 

(Halt on.  Peel 

Mar .  1/ 54 

120.4 

173.1 

64.54 

York) 

Apr.  1/53 

118.9 

+ 

0.6 

*164,0 

+  5.3 

62.21 

Burlington 

13.4 

Apr.  1/54 

97.3 

134.8 

65.89 

(Brant ,  Went. , 

Mar.  1/54 

98.4 

134.1 

64.77 

Burlington ) 

Apr.  1/53 

106.2 

- 

8.4 

142.7  . 

-  5.5 

64.26 

Niagara 

7.3 

Apr .  1/54 

106.3 

1W.5 

68.71 

(Lincoln, 

Mar.  1/54 

107.1 

149.4 

69.10 

Welland) 

Apr.  1/53 

115.9 

- 

8.3 

158.1 

-  6.7 

67.55 

Lake  Erie 

0.5 

Apr.  1/54 

82.3 

115.6 

52.80 

(Haldimand, 

Mar.  1/54 

90.2 

121.5 

50.64 

Norfolk ) 

Apr.  1/53 

103.4 

- 

20.4 

131.2 

>  11.9 

47.72 

Upper  Thames 

4.6 

Apr .  1/ 54 

108.6 

150.0 

57.02 

(Elgin,  Midd., 

Mar.  1/54 

111.2 

152.9 

56.80 

Oxford ) 

Apr.  1/53 

114.6 

5.2 

-  3.5 

56.02 

Border 

8.0 

Apr .  1/ 54 

100.6 

138.5 

•V 

70.05 

(Essex,  Kent) 

Mar.  1/54 

105.1 

l'^3.3 

69.30 

Apr.  1/53 

112.6 

- 

10.7 

158.4 

-  12.6 

71.73 

St.  Clair  R. 

1.6 

Apr .  1/ 54 

111.6 

168.7 

75.86 

(Lamb ton ) 

Mar.  1/54 

lll.T 

167.3 

75.16 

Apr.  1/53 

111.8 

0.2 

162.9 

+  3.6 

71. 4i 

Upper  Grand  R. 

7.2 

Apr .  1/  54 

94.1 

129.3 

55.66 

(Perth,  Water., 

Mar.  1/54 

95-6 

131.1 

55.52 

Wellington ) 

Apr.  1/53 

102.6 

- 

8.3 

138.6 

-  6.7 

54.87 

Blue  Water 

2.3 

Apr.  1/54 

102.7 

i44.2 

49.87 

( Bruce ,  Duff . , Gr ey 

Mar.  1/54 

103.3 

143.5 

49.37 

Huron,  Simcoe) 

Apr.  1/53 

103.0 

- 

0.3 

139.5 

+  *  3.4 

48.14 

Kawartha 

5.3 

Apr .  1/  54 

121.6 

164.7 

64.05 

(Durham,  Ont,  Peter, 

Mar.  1/54 

122.3 

169.5 

65.84 

Vic.,  Northumb’l’d) 

Apr.  1/53 

126.7 

- 

4.0 

174.1 

-  5.4 

65.31 

Quinte 

2.5 

Apr.  1/54 

97.0 

143.1 

58.27 

(Front,  Hast,  Len 

Mar.  1/54 

98.1 

142.6 

57.44 

&  Add,  Pr.  Edvard) 

Apr.  1/53 

105.7 

- 

8.2 

149.0 

-  4.0 

55.94 

U.  St.  Lavrence 

TV 

2.0 

Apr.  1/54 

109.7 

149.3 

57.49 

(Dun,  Glen,  Gren, 

Mar.  1/54 

108.0 

146.4 

57.25 

Leeds,  Stormont) 

Apr.  1/53 

104.1 

+ 

5. '4 

132.0 

+  13.1 

53.57 

(1)  Original  Data  Reported  by  the 

Dominion 

Bureau 

of  Stati 

sties 

\. 


Apr .  /  ^4-  Apr .  / Av.  Weekly 


• 

Regi on 

Weight 

Date  Employment 

Apr./53 

+  or  -  Payrolls 

Apr./53 
+  or  - 

/Wages  au' 
Salarie 

I0 

$ 

13. 

Ottawa  V. 

3.1 

Apr .  1/  5^ 

100.4 

i't3.3 

57.38 

Carl. ,  L. ,  Pres . 

} 

liar .  1/  5^ 

100.7 

144.4 

• 

57.63 

Ren.,  Riissell) 

Apr.  1/53 

104.5 

-  3.9 

139.3 

+ 

2,9 

53.55 

Ih, 

Highlands 

0.6 

Apr.  1/5^ 

9V.7 

130.2 

55.81 

(Hal. ,  Muskoka 

Mar .  1/ 5^ 

97.0 

131.9 

55.20 

Nip . ,  Parry  S . ) 

Apr.  1/53 

102.0 

-  7.2 

137.0 

- 

5.0 

54.22 

• 

1 — 1 

Clay  Belt 

0.9 

Apr.  1/5^ 

100.3 

13'*.  3 

71.62 

(Cochrane 

Mar .  1/ 5^ 

101.3 

13S.3 

73.08 

Temiskaming ) 

Apr.  1/53 

104.8 

-  4.3 

136.2 

- 

1.4 

69.10 

16. 

Nickel  Range 

1.8 

Apr.  1/5^ 

119.7 

i64.3 

76.78 

(Manitoulin 

Mar .  1/ 5^ 

119.1 

163.0 

76.57 

Sudbury ) 

Apr.  1/53 

119.9 

-  0.2 

158.5 

+ 

3.7 

74.0c 

IT. 

Sault 

1.6 

Apr .  1/ 5^ 

101.3 

119.9 

o2 . 97 

(Algoma) 

Mar .  1/ 5^ 

104.2 

136.2 

09.00 

Apr.  1/53 

122.7 

-  17.4 

156.1 

- 

23.2 

c  1  . 

A 

Vr' 

Lakehead 

2.1 

Apr.  1/5^ 

107.5 

151.4 

74  .to 

(Ken or a,  Rainy 

Mar.  1/5^ 

111.5 

152.5 

72.33 

River,  Thunder  Bay) 

Apr.  1/53 

121.4 

-  11.5 

157.4 

- 

3.8 

L  0 

ONTARIO 

100.0 

Apr .  1/ 5^ 

108.8 

153.0 

64 . 19 

. 

Mar .  1/ 5^ 

110.1 

154.5 

63-99 

Apr.  1/53 

114.8 

-  5.2 

157.2 

- 

2.7 

c2 .  OD 

IKDICES  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLLS  REPORTED  BY  LEADING  ONTARIO  MUTES  f  1 ) 


6. 

Border 

2.0 

Apr .  1/ 54 

125.6 

172. 7 

64 . 60 

(Salt,  Natural 

Mar .  1/ 54 

124.8 

173.3 

65.22 

Gas  ) 

Apr.  1/53 

127.3 

-  1.3 

174.2 

- 

C.9 

63.43 

15. 

Clay  Belt 

28.2 

Apr .  1/ 54 

'  89.4 

114.2 

64 . 92 

(Gold,  Silver ) 

Mar .  1/ 54 

86.8 

110.5 

64 . 66 

Apr.  1/53 

98.2 

-  9.0 

121.8 

- 

6.2 

63.02 

16. 

Nickel  Range 

40.1 

Apr .  1/  54 

152.9 

204.2 

77.73 

(Nickel,  Copper, 

Mar .  1/ 54 

156.9 

209.9 

77.83 

Gold,  Silver) 

Apr.  1/53 

155.5 

-  1.7 

199.1 

+ 

2.6 

7^*  .93 

Sault 

1.7 

Apr .  1/ 54 

l‘^9.3 

219.4 

60.63 

(Iron  Ore) 

Mar .  1/ 54 

144.9 

218.7 

82.77 

Apr.  1/53 

116.6 

+  28.0 

167.5 

+ 

31.  c 

78.79 

18. 

Lakehead 

3.7 

Apr.  1/54 

111.6 

163.1 

77.92 

(Gold,  Iron  Ore) 

Mar.  1/54 

111.8 

162.7 

77.58 

Apr.  1/53 

101.9 

+  9.5 

144.7 

-t- 

12.7 

75.69 

19. 

James  Bay 

3.9- 

Apr.  1/54 

73.9 

92.2 

66. 52 

(Gold,  Silver ) 

Mar .  1/ 54 

75.8 

94.2 

66.30 

* 

Apr.  1/53 

74.3 

.  0.5 

89. 8 

+ 

0  'T 
-  •  1 

64.45 

All  Mining  Indus' 

tries 

Apr.  1/54 

113.1 

71.87 

Mar .  1/ 54 

112.7 

153.3 

72.11 

, 

Apr.  1/53 

115.4 

-  2.C 

153-2 

6q.o4 

CX) 

^  tr 

o 

CXI 

(T* 

►—I 

o 

>  to 

03 

o 

:o 

03 

D3 

• 

3^ 

♦-»  30 

o 

►< 

3X 

to 

« 

O  > 

9 

C/3 

2: 

3» 

o 

fjp  * 

0 

• 

to 

•-i 

« 

0 

• 

• 

tn 

• 

to 

to 

L- 

> 

0 

►  1 

TJ 

3C 

e: 

to 

to 

30 

32 

t^J 

■« 

3* 

0 
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0 

SUMMARY 


The  index  of  industrial  employment  for  May  was  slightly 
liigher  than  in  Aprils  hut  was  still  lower  for  the  first  five  months 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Further,  although  there 
were  9,600  fewer  applications  for  employment  in  the  Ontario  Region  at 
June  17th  than  a  month  before,  there  were  52,500  more  than  a  year  ago- 

'V 

In  manufacturing  as  a  whole,  the  overall  level  of  employ¬ 
ment  is  below  that  of  last  year.  Many  workers  in  Chatham,  Hamilton, 
Oshawa,  St.  Catharines,  Sarnia,  Toronto  and  Windsor  are  affected  by  the 
reduced  activity  in  the  motor  vehicle  and  parts  industry,  occasioned 
largely  by  a  drop  of  15  percent  in  passenger  car  sales  and  30  percent 
in  truck  sales.  In  the  farm  implements  industry,  Massey -Harris -Fergus  on 
in  Toronto  laid  off  500  workers  in  July  and  International  Harvester  in 
Hamilton  announced  an  indefinite  shutdown  affecting  about  1,500  employ- 
ees.  The  textile  industry  is  still  very  slow  with  continued  lay-offs 
and  short  time.  Courtaulds  Limited  have  closed  down  their  synthetic 
fibre  plant  in  C or nwall> temporarily  releasing  about  500  workers.  The 
seasonal  food  processing  industry  has  been  hiring  workers  but  there 
have  been  many  more  applicants  than  positions. 

Industrial  production  to  the  end  of  April  was  still  almost 
three  percent  behind  last  year.  This  is  due  largely  to  an  attempt  to 
reduce  inventories,  and  is  symptomatic  of  the  period  of  economic  readjust¬ 
ment  through  which  the  Province  and  Canada  is  now  passing. 


Closely  related  to  the  reduction  in  employment,  production 
and  retail  sales ,  are  the  number  of  business  failures  in  Ontario.  During 
the  first  half  of  195^^  I66  businesses  have  failed,  an  increase  of  Gk*k 
percent  over  the  first  half  of  1953,  and  the  amount  of  liabilities  has 
increased  by  177 *8  percent,  to  reach  a  high  of  $9,850,000. 

(Continued  on  page  23. )  . 


The  plan  of  nineteen  economic  regions  vhich  has  been  used 
by  this  Bureau  for  the  past  seven  years  in  the  presentation  of  statis- 
tics  has  been  found  to  be  reasonably  satisfactory  in  most  respects. 
However,  for  the  past  several  years,  the  original  plan  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  intensive  study  by  Federal  officials  and  the  Ontario  Bureau 
of  Statistics  and  Research.  In  addition,  advice  has  been  received  from 
geographers,  economists,  agriculturalists,  etc.  on  specific  points  of 
contention. 


As  a  result  of  this  research,  a  new  plan,  representing  a 
refinement  of  the  original,  has  been  developed.  The  revised  regional 
plan  for  Ontario  forms  part  of  an  overall  plan  for  Canada.  Ontario 
has  been  divided  into  ten  provincial  economic  regions  constituting 
groupings  of  counties.  This  Bureau,  however,  has  maintained  that  these 
ten  regions  should,  in  some  cases,  be  further  subdivided  for  statis¬ 
tical  purposes  into  "sub-regions" .  In  the  transition  from  the  original 
nineteen  regions  to  the  proposed  ten  (or,  in  effect,  seventeen  in¬ 
cluding  the  suggested  subdivisions),  two  regions  lose  their  indentities 
(Burlington  and  Lake  Erie )  and  become  part  of  other  regions .  In  the 
new  plan,  as  in  the  original,  regions  are  made  to  conform  to  county 
boundaries,  since  it  is  for  these  jurisdictions  that  statistical  data 
are  most  readily  available  at  the  present  time. 


The  accompanying  map  sha\7S  the  overall  ten  economic  regions 
and,  in  addition,  the  necessary  subdivisions.  Also  shown  are  the  nine¬ 
teen  original  regions  as  now  in  use.  The  final  consideration  will,  of 
course,  have  to  be  the  basis  on  which  statistical  data  from  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Bureau  of  Statistics  can  be  made  available. 


_ _ _  The  resent  proposed  plan  is  expected  to  be  finalized  early 

in  De^mber  j  19^9  ^  at  the  second  Federal -Provincial  Conference  on 
Economic  Statistics.  The  first  Conference  was  held  in  January,  1953 
at  which  time  regional  statistics  were  discussed,  \vhen  the  plan  is 
accepted  it  will  form  the  basis  of  statistical  presentation  for  the 
whole  of  Canada. 


In  the  meantime,  this  Bureau  invites  written  comments  and 
suggestions  from  interested  persons  or  bodies  on  the  proposed  regional 
plan  for  Ontario. 


PROPOSED  ECONOMIC  REGIONS  AND  SUBDIVISIONS  OF  ONTARIO, 

SHOWING  COUNTY  DISTRIBUTION 


50  OTTAWA  -  EASTERN  ONTARIO 

5^  LONDON  -  LAKE  ERIE 

A  -  OTTAWA  VALLEY 

Brant 

Carle ton 

Elgin 

Lanark 

Middlesex 

Prescott 

Norfolk 

Renfrew 

Oxford 

Russell 

B  -  UPPER  ST,  LAWRENCE 

55  V7INDS0R  -  LAKE  ST.  CLAIR 

A  -  ST.  CLAIR  RIVER 

Dundas 

Essex  - 

Glengarry 

Kent 

Grenville 

Leeds 

B  -  LAMBTON 

Stormont 

51  KINGSTON  -  PETERBOROUGH 

56  KITCHENER  -  GRAND  VALLEY 
Huron 

-  LAKE  ONTARIO 

Perth 

A  -  QUINTE 

Waterloo 

Enontenac 

Wellington 

Hastings 

Lennox  &  Addington 

57  LAKE  HURON  -  GEORGIAN  BAY 

Prince  Edward 

A  -  BLUE  WATER 

B  -  KAWARTHA 

Bruce 
‘  Dufferin 

Durham 

Grey 

Halihurton 

Simcoe 

Northumberland 

Peterborough 

B  -  HIGHLANDS 

Victoria 

Muskoka 

52  TORONTO  METROPOLITAN 

Halton  (Exc.  Nelson  Twp. ) 

Parry  Sound 

58  HORTHEASTERN  OHTARIO 

Ontario 

A  -  CLAY  BELT 

Peel 

Cochrane 

York 

Nipissing 

53  HAMELTON  -  ST»  CATHARINES 
-  NIAGARA 

Timiskaming 

B  -  NICKEL  RANGE 

A  -  WErnWORTH 

Manitoulin 

Wentworth  (plus  Nelson  Twp. 

)  Sudbury 

B  -  NIAGARA 
Haldimand 
Lincoln 
Welland 


C  -  SAULT 
Algoma 


LAKEHEAD  -  NORmTESTERN  ONTARIO 

Kenora  (incl.  Patricia) 

Rainy  River 
Thunder  Bay 


PROPOSED  ECOimiMIIIC  REGIIONS  OF  OIMTARIIO  (50-59) 


I 


16  NICKEL  RANGE 


I  /  SAULT 


HieHLANDS 


13  OTTme  VALLEY 


1 2  UPPEft'  ST  LAWRFNCF 


RIVER 


IO\K/IWARTHA 


II  OUINTE 


BLUE  WATER 


uqpcB  9RARP,^^MtTRop<k!n'AN 


'RIVER 


Z  BURLINGTON 


7  ST  CLAIR 


19  JAMES 


'RIVER 


4  LAKE  ERIE 


18  LAKEHEAD 


BOUNDARIES  OF 


REGIONS 


AND  NAMtS  45,  II  ouinte 


buteau  of  stafIsNcs  and  research 


mE  PfRESENl  SYSTEM  OF 


THE  MOTOR  ^/EHICLES  INDUSTRY  IN  ONTARIO 


Seven  percent  of  Canada's  labour  force approximately 
375^000  people,  owe  tbeir  jobs  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
motor  vehicles  industry-  At  May  31st  this  year,  there  were  over  36,000 
manufacturing,  sales  and  service  employees  of  motor  vehicle  companies,  (l) 
Near  ly  30,000  men  and  women,  \-rith.  wages  and  salaries  of  almost 
$100  million,  manufactured  cars,  trucks  and  buses  in  Ontario  in  1951. 

The  industry  draws  hea-'/ily  on  primary  producers  and  hundreds  of  feeder 
plants  for  its  raw  materials,  amounting  to  $ii-6o  million  in  1951,  63 
percent  of  the  gross  value  of  production.  The  iron  and  steel,  textile 
rubber,  glass,  leather,  and  electrical  apparatus  industries  are  import¬ 
ant  suppliers. 

In  addition,  the  motor  vehicle  parts  industry  employed  over 
20,000  in  Ontario.  There  were  over  22,000  engaged  in  motor  vehicle  and 
accessory  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  15,^00  selling  gasoline, 
lubricating  oils,  and  greases. 

In  terms  of  employees,  wages  and  salaries,  cost  of  mater¬ 
ials  used,  and  both  net  and  gross  value  of  the  product,  the  motor  vehi¬ 
cles  industry  is  Ontario's  leading  manufacturing  industry.  In  1951> 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  comparative  statistics  are  available, 
motor  vehicles  accounted  for  nine  percent  of  the  gross  value  of  all 
manufacturing  in  Ontario,  and  7*5  percent  of  the  net  value.  Including 
motor  vehicle  parts,  the  proportion  of  net  value  of  production  was  10.6 
percent.  The  proportion  has  declined  since,  tut  is  still  considerably 
above  the  net  value  of  the  pulp  and  paper,  textile,  and  petroleum  indust¬ 
ries,  which  produced  6.0,  3*8  and  3«7  percent  of  the  net  value  of 
manufacturing  production  in  Ontario  in  1951 • 

The  Canadian  motor  vehicles  industry  is  centralized  in 
Ontario.  Some  trucks  are  built  in  Quebec,  Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia^ 
but  Ontario  produced  ^Q,2  percent  of  the  net  value  of  motor  vehicles  and 
employed  9^*5  percent  of  the  total  engaged  in  the  industry  in  1951* 

T^vfelve  of  the  nineteen  establishments  listed  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  (2)  as  manufacturing  cars,  trucks  or  buses  in  1952  were  in 
Ontario.  One  factory  has  ceased  production  since  that  time. 

Within  Ontario,  the  industry  is  concentrated  largely  in 
Windsor  and  Os.hawa.  These  cities  are  located  in  the  Border  and  Kawartha 
Regions,  respectively. 


(1)  Canadian  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Toronto. 

(2)  The  Motor  Vehicles  Industry,  1952,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Ottawa . 
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The  Canadian  automobile  industry  started  in  1904  vhen  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited  began  to  manufacture  automobiles 
for  the  Canadian  market  and  for  export.  In  that  year,  IT  employees  vere 
paid  $12,000  to  help  assemble  117  cars.  All  the  parts  vere  ferried 
across  the  river  from  Detroit.  Last  year.  Ford  of  Canada  employed  an 
average  of  25,000.  Ten  thousand  of  these  vere  employed  in  vholly  ovned 
subsidiaries  vhich  operate  sales  branches  and  assembly  plants  in  South 
Africa,  Australia,  Nev  Zealand,  Malaya,  and  India,  and  a  manufacturing 
plant  in  Australia. 

Three  years  after  Ford  entered  the  field,  the  McLaughlin 
Motor  Car  Company  vas  established  at  Oshava,  building  automobiles  pov- 
ered  vith  Buick  motors.  As  veil  as  motor  cars,  the  McLaughlin  company 
continued  to  make  carriages  and  vagons.  Follovring  the  reorganization 
in  1912,  vhen  the  company  became  General  Motors  Corporation  of  Canada, 
Chevrolet,  Pontiac,  and  Oldsmobile  vere  added  to  Buick  and  the  manufact¬ 
ure  of  horsedravn  vehicles  vas  discontinued. 

Another  famous  carriage  and  vagon  builder,  Studebaker, 
began  building  motor  cars  at  its  Walkerville  plant  in  I909  but  did  not 
concentrate  on  automobiles  to  the  exclusion  of  other  vehicles  until 
1920.  The  Studebaker  plant  in  Walkerville  closed  in  193^  and,  in  19^8^ 
production  vas  resumed  at  a  nev  plant  in  Hamilton. 

The  Chrysler  Corporation  of  Canada  began  production  rela¬ 
tively  late^  in  1924.  The  company  is  still  expanding. 

Although  they  have  never  been  large  producers  in  Canada, 
both  Packard  and  Hudson  are  important  names  in  the  automobile  industry. 
Packard  motor  cars  vere  produced  in  Windsor  from  1931  until  the  plant 
vas  turned  over  to  the  government  in  19^1 .  Since  1932,  Hudson  has  oper¬ 
ated  a  plant  at  Tilbury.  The  amalgamatiais  of  Packard  vith  Studebaker 
and  Hudson  vith  Hash  are  too  recent  for  their  effect  on  the  Canadian  act 
ivities  of  the  firms  to  be  assessed. 

Many  pioneer  motor  cars  are  no  longer  in  production.  The 
names  of  some  vere  changed  as  improved  designs  superseded  earlier  models 
Some,  like  Menard,  concentrated  on  trucks,  vhen  the  gasoline- 
driven  vehicle  vas  still  considered  a  pleasure  adjunct,  instead  of  a 
commercial  necessity.  (3)  Others  lacked  funds  to  undervrite  mass  pro¬ 
duction  methods.  Still  others  lost  interest  in  a  project  vhich,  in  its 
early  years,  seemed  to  promise  more  headaches  than  profits.  As  a  result 
the  automotive  industry,  as  ve  knov  it  today  in  Ontario,  consists  of 
four  companies  producing  both  passenger  cars  and  trucks,  tvo  companies 
producing  passenger  cars  only  and  five  companies  engaged  exclusively 
in  the  production  of  commercial  vehicles. 


(3)  The  Windsor  Daily  Star,  June  5,  1954. 
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There  have  been  fom*  inain  hishorical  phases  in  the  inanufac- 
t'ore  of  cars  and  trucks  in  Canada.  The  establishment  of  the  indusbry^ 
depression,  war,  and  the  period  from  19^6  to  the  present  are  reflected 
in  production  figures  compiled  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
charted  on  page  l4.  In  the  first  twelve  years  after  establishment  of  the 
industry  in  1904,  135,000  motor  vehicles  were  built.  The  number  produced 
annually  continued  to  rise  until  1929^  when  the  depression  was  reflected 
in  annual  declines  of  nearly  60  percent  in  both  1930  1931 •  I^  1933 

production  began  to  rise  agsdn,  surpassing  the  1929  high  of  263,000  cars 
and  trucks  in  19^1 • 


During  the  war,  the  Canadian  automotive  industry  discontin¬ 
ued  manufacturing  for  the  civilian  market  and  placed'its  facilities  and 
personnel  at  the  government’s  disposal.  Enormous  quantities  of  troop¬ 
carrying  and  supply  line  vehicles,  shells,  rocket  tubes,  aircraft  parts 
and  other  munitions  continued  to  pour  out  of  automobile  factories  until 
the  war  was  over.  The  ratio  of  cars  to  trucks  manufactured,  about  70:30 
in  the  five  years  193^  to  1938^  changed  to  5:95  in  19^2.  In  the  two 
following  years,  no  cars  at  all  vj'ere  produced.  Since  19^6  cars  have 
again  made  up  the  larger  part  of  motor  vehicles  manufactured,  and  the 
proportion  has  now  returned  to  approximately  the  pre-war  ratio,  as  ind¬ 
icated  by  the  chart  on  page  9. 


Factory  shipments  of  both  cars  and  trucks  increased  from 
1946  to  1953^  when  they  totalled  479^^9*  Production  continued  to 
increase  in  the  first  months  of  195^^  hut  a  decline  began  in  March, 
Factory  shipments  for  the  first  four  months  of  195^  showed  a  decline  of 
4  percent  from  the  same  period  of  1953-  Domestic  sales  in  May  of  new 
cars  and  trucks  were  44,  007  for  Canada,  down  17  percent  from  May  last 
year,  and  sales  for  the  five  month  period  showed  a  decline  of  15  percent 


These  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  the  major  companies 
miscalculated  the  market  for  195^  hy  ten  to  fifteen  percent.  Sales  are 
expected  to  be  down  by  about  75,000  from  the  1953  peak,  (4)  and  produc¬ 
tion  may  be  stabilized  at  a  lower  figure  in  the  future. 


One  reason  for  the  decreased  production  is  the  decline  in 
exports.  Exports- accounted  for  32  percent  of  the  industry’s  business 
in  the  five  years  before  the  war.  Canadian  manufacturers  were  able  to 
spread  their  fixed  operating  costs  over  a  larger  output  than  the  dqfihstic 
market  required.  Because  the  overseas  demand  was  not  subj^eet  to  seasonal 
variations,  it  cushioned  Canadian  firms  against  the  peaks  and  dips  in 
production  which  have  always  plagued  American  plants.  During  the  war, 
exports  were  confined  almost  entirely  to  trucks  for  war  purposes,  which 
went  mainly  to  Britain,  British  and  French  Africa,  Egypt,  India  and 
Australia. 


(4)  Rhys  Mo  Sale,  President,  Ford  of  .Canada,  quoted  in  The  Globe  and 
liail,  Toronto,  June  5^  195^ • 
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Exports  did  not  assime  their  former  importance  after  the  vai^ 
owing  partly  to  the  backlog  of  domestic  demand,  but  they  did  maxe  up 
17.5  percent  of  total  shipments  in  1952. 

While  production  rose  in  1953^  exports  declined  from 
75^782  in  the  previous  year  to  60,267,  only  12.6  percent  of  total  ship¬ 
ments.  The  decline  has  continued  in  195^*  In  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year  exports  made  up  only  7*3  percent  of  total  factory  shipments. 

One  reason  for  the  drop  in  exports  is  the  return  to  the 
United  States  of  overseas  markets  previously  taken  over  by  Canadian 
manufacturers  from  parent  firms  because  of  metal  scarcities.  Another 
is  the  development  of  automotive  industries  in  customer  countries  as 
part  of  a  dollar  conservation  program. 

The  motor  vehicles  industry  in  Canada  has  the  advantage  of 
a  99  percent  drawback  on  customs  duties  paid  on  imported  materials  and 
components  which  go  into  vehicles  produced  for  export,  and  has  accepted 
a  lower  profit  on  export  units.  However,  import  restrictions  set  up 
by  all  commonwealth  countries  have  curtailed  exports.  The  industry  in 
Britain  has  taken  over  part  of  the  Canadian  export  market  in  the  ster¬ 
ling  bloc.  In  1939^  Canada  exported  58^500  motor  vehicles  compared  to 
46,5CC  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1951;  Canadian  vehicle  exports 
totalled  6c,50C,  but  U.K.  exports  had  grown  to  507;0CC. 


EXPCRTS  CF  CANADIAN  CARS  AUD  TRUCKS  TC  PRINCIPAL  BUYERS 


1952 

1953 

1954 

(1st  qua] 

Australia 

21,965 

7;  122 

1,540 

Brazil 

17,724 

1;073 

-L 

Mexico 

9,457 

7,104 

25 

Union  of  South  Africa 

7,184 

10,389 

1 

.X 

Belgium 

6,017 

6,973 

65 

Venezuela 

k,k-02 

4,172 

20 

Malaya 

1;597 

158 

52 

Morocco 

1,334 

1;329 

New  Zealand 

1,250 

12 

8 

Pakistan 

1;195 

1^7 

5 

Switzerland 

5^1 

1,453 

69 

All  ether  Countries 

7,268 

5;  290 

305 

Total 

79,934 

45,222 

2,09^ 

Source : 


Trade  of  Canada,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics; 


Cttawa. 
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Canada  ranked  second  only  to  the  United  States  as  a  motor 
vehicle  exporter  in  1939^  tsnt  in  1951  United  Kingdom^  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Germany  surpassed  this  country. 

While  export  markets  have  been  dwindling,  imports  of  motor 
vehicles  into  Canada  have  increased.  However,  as  shown  by  the  chart  on 
pagel4,  imports  have  not  been  an  important  part  of  domestic  consimption. 
When  Canadian  made  cars  were  in  short  supply  immediately  after  the  war, 
some  British  and  European  cars  were  imported.  In  the  peak  import  year, 
1950^  88,^92  cars  and  trucks  were  imported,  over  95  percent  of  them  from 
Great  Britain.  Over  93  percent  of  the  60,056  motor  vehicles  imported 
in  1953  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  each  in 
about  the  same  proportion.  Imports  from  the  United  States  show  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  in  the  total,  11,110,  for  the  first  quarter  of  195^* 

There  is  a  17^  percent  tariff  on  motor  vehicles  imported 
from  the  U.S.  Automobiles  from  the  United  Kingdomi  are  admitted  free 
under  British  preference  agreements. 

Production  within  the  last  five  years  has  shown  a  sharp 
seasonal  pattern,  with  a  peak  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  and  two 
annual  low  points,  in  August  and  in  ITovember  or  December.  In  1^^53^ 
nearly  60  percent  of  the  total  production  took  place  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year.  An  even  greater  imbalance  appears  likely  in  1-5^* 
Production  is. high  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  as  deliveries  of  new 
models  to  dealers  are  made  in  time  for  an  early  spring  rise  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  year-end  decline  is  a  result  of  retooling  of  the  assembly 
line  for  model  changeover. 

Variations  in  the  number  employed  in  the  industry  have  not 
followed  variations  in  production  in  the  last  five  years,  as  shown  by 
the  chart  on  page  12.  This  is  because  a  large  amount  of  overtime  is 
worked  during  periods  of  high  production  in  the  early  winter,  and  red¬ 
uced  production  has  been  achieved  partly  by  cutting  hours  of  work  rather 
than  by  extensive  lay-offs.  Average  number  employed  does  decline  sharply 
with  production  in  November  or  December  for  the  annual  model  changeover. 

Recent  extensive  lay-offs  in  automobile  factories  are  a 
result  of  sharp  production  cuts  by  the  major  manufacturers,  beginning  in 
April  of  this  year.  About  3^500  men  were  on  indefinite  lay-off  in  the 
middle  of  June,  and  another  5^300  were  on  temporary  lay-off  for  five  to 
ten  days.  A  complete  shutdown  of  the  automobile  industry  is  indicated 
for  some  period  during  the  summer.  Model  changeover  periods  and  vaca¬ 
tions  will  probably  be  used  as  extended  shutdown  tim^e .  (5) 

Sharp  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  week 
have  been  common  in  the  past.  Partly  to  compensate  for  this  character¬ 
istic  of  the  industry,  wages  have  been  higher  than  in  most  manufacturing 


("5)  Financial  Post,  July  10,  195^* 
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industries®  Only  the  aircraft  and  parts ^  primary  iron  and  steel,  sme 
ing  and  refining,  and  pulp  and  paper  industries  paid  higher  than  the 


average  wage  of  $1.71  an  hour  in  1953-  Average  weekly  wages  of 
hourly-rated  employees  in  the  motor  vehicles  industry  were  $69.30, 

compared  to  $58.65  for  all  manufacturing  in  the  Province.  The  average 
weekly  hours  in  the  same  year  were  U0.6,  compared  to  ^0.9  hours  in  all 
manufacturing.  At  April  1st,  195^ ^  average  weekly  wages  in  the  motor 
vehicles  industry  were.,  $67. 56,  with  an  average  39*6  hour  week. 


PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  MOTOR  VEHICLES  INDUSTRY  IN  CANADA,  19^6-52 

Gross  Sell- 


Cost  of  Cost  of  Fuel  ing  Value  of 


Average-  No. 
of  Employees 

Total  Salaries 
8c  Wages 

Materials 
at  Works 

8c  Electricity 
at  W^orks 

Products  at 
Works  * 

$,000 

$,000 

$,000 

$,000 

1946 

21,647 

43,969 

1,969 

135,556 

193, ‘^'to 

19'^7 

23,837 

58,408 

2,332 

226,845 

340,918 

19^8 

24,703 

68,478 

2,701 

249,754 

398,057 

1949 

27,022 

76,684 

2,996 

300,705 

485,757 

1950 

29,355 

94,415 

2,586 

388,497 

675,867 

1951 

30,479 

101,343 

2,668 

469,114 

742,896 

1952 

31,102 

113,607 

2,781 

497,474 

767,355 

* 

Includes  value  of  parts  and  any  other  products  made  in  auto  factories . 
The  total  under  this  heading  for  1952  refers  to  factory  shipments. 


Source:  The  Motor  Vehicles  Industry,  1952,  D.B.S.,  Ottawa. 
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The  industry  is  dominated  hy  the  "Big  Three" --Ford,  General 
Motors^  and  Chrysler.  These  companies  together  produced  over  90  percent 
of  the  nearly  500,000  motor  vehicles  made  in  Canada  in  195 3 »  General 
Motors  led  production,  vlth  an  estimated  U5  percent  of  the  total.  Ford 
accounted  for  an  estimated  32  percent,  Chrysler  for  about  16  percent. 

These  three  companies  have  undertaken  extensive  expansion 
programs  recently,  so  that  their  production  shares  may  va,ry  in  the  future. 
General  Motors  last  year  completed  a  passenger  car  assembly  plant  which 
brought  production  capacity  to  1,350  vehicles  a  day.  Combined  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Windsor  and  Oakville-pl^ts  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  of 
Canada,  Limited,  was  9OO  passenger  cars  and  trucks  daily  in  January  of 
this  year.  The  Chrysler  Corporation  is  completing  an  expansion  program 
which  will  increase  production  capacity  to  512  passenger  cars  and  100 
trucks  a  day. 


Of  the  remaining  motor  vehicle  companies.  The  Studebaker 
Corporation  of  Canada,  Limited,  is  the  largest  producer,  manufacturing 
10,615  units  in  1953  with  an  average  of  750  hourly-rated  employees. 
Studebaker  is  also  contemplating  expansion  from  its  factory  in  Hamilton 
to  a  site  near  Burlington. 

Nash  Motors  of  Canada  Limited  began  manufacturing  in  its 
Toronto  plant  in  1950.  Its  average  working  force  was  287  in  1953* 

Chatco  Steel  Products  Limited,  Tilbury;  Welles  Corporation 
Limited,  Windsor;  International  Harvester  Co.  of  Canada  Limited,  Chatham; 
Fitzjohn  Coach  of  Canada,.  Limited,  Brantford;  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co.' 
Ltd.,  Kitchener;  and  the  Canadian  Car  and  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Fort  William, 
all  manufacture  a  small  nimiber  of  motor  vehicles.  Their  operations  are 
mainly  confined  to  trucks  and  buses . 

The  importance  of  the  "Big  Three"  implies  centralization  of 
the  industry.  In  the  Border  and  Kawartha  Regions  the  automobile  indus¬ 
try  dominates  the  entire  economy. 

The  Border  Region  is  more  'completely  dependent  on  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  than  Kawartha.  More  than  three -fifths  of  the  population 
of  Windsor  depend  directly  on  the  payrolls  of  Ford,  Chrysler  and  General 
Motors  subsidiaries,  and  perhaps  another  one -fifth  upon  supplier  indus¬ 
tries.  (6)  Three  other,  smaller  companies  manufacture  trucks,  buses  and 
narts  in  the  Region.  There  are  thirty  other  establishments  at  Windsor, 
Chatham,  Kingsville,  and  Harrow,  making  metal  parts  and  accessories  as 
their  main  products. 

Almost  a  third  of  the  manufacturing  employees  in  the  Kaw¬ 
artha  Region,  and  over  90  percent  of  those  in  Oshawa,  work  at  the 

(6)  W.A.  Wicker,  Presentation  to  the  "Rump"  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

by  the  Canadian  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  February  1953^P*5- 


General  Motors  plant.  Many  of  the  products  manufactured  by  other  est¬ 
ablishments  in  the  city,  including  safety  glass,  castings,  stampings, 
textiles  and  leather,  are  used  in  the  fabrication  of  motor  vehicles,  and 
firms  producing  them  are  vholly  or  partially  dependent  on  the  automobile 
industry.  Factories  manufacturing  parts  in  the  Region  are  also  situated 
in  Uxbridge,  Peterborough,  and  Ajax. 

The  recent  move  cf  a  large  part  of  Ford’s  operations  to  the 
Oalcville  plant  may  indicate  a  trend  avay  from  centralization. 

The  industry  in  Canada  is,  of  course,  closely  linked  to  that 
in  the  United  States.  The  main  manufacturers  nov  operating  in  this 
country  were  established  by  American  parent  companies.  Some  are  now 
separate  Canadian  companies,  but  all  still  work  closely  with  their  Amer¬ 
ican  counterparts. 

Their  concentration  near  Detroit  emphasizes  their  depend¬ 
ence,  as  indicated  by  E.C.  Row,  president  of  Chrysler  Corp.  of  Canada: 

The  benefit  of  being  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Detroit  plant 
where  engines  and  body  stampings  are  being  turned  out,  and 
being  able  to  drive  there  in  20  minutes  to  discuss  production 
and  supply  problems  with  officials  of  the  parent  company  out¬ 
weigh  the  advantage  of  being  closer  to  the  market  as  the 
plant  would  be  if  it  moved  to  the  Toronto -Hamilton  area  . (7 ) 

Ford,  similarly,  followed  American  production  of  body  stampings  from 
Detroit  to  Buffalo  by  mo''/ing  its  assembly  operations  from  Windsor  to 
Oakville. 


The  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada  is  a  separate  company.  The 
General  Motors  Corporation  operates  four  subsidiaries  in  Canada  from  its 
head  office  in  Detroit.  These  include  General  Motors  of  Canada,  Limited, 
The  McKinnon  Industries,  Limited  (a  motor  vehicle  parts  manufacturer)^ 
Frigidaire  Products  of  Canada,  Limited,  and  General  Motors  Dies el, Limited. 
The  Chrysler  Corporation  of  Canada,  Limited,  is  wholly  o’^^med  by  the 
American  company. 

In  the  field  of  design  and  technique  of  manufacture  the 
motor  vehicle  companies  are  also  closely  allied  to  the  American  industry. 
The  first  Canadian  establishments  imported  parts  from  their  American 
owners  to  assemble  in  this  country.  Today,  70  percent  of  the  material 
and  labour  content  of  Ford  motor  vehicles  is  of  Canadian  origin.  (8) 

Because  of  the  relatively  small  volume,  it  is  uneconomical 
for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  make  certain  parts  in  Canada  or  to  assume 

(7)  Financial  Post,  February  28,  1952. 

(8)  Rhys  M.  Sale,  Presentation  to  the  Honse  of  Commons ,  op. cit.  Part 
III,  p.  7. 
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independently  the  cost  of  research  and  related  overhead  items «  All  the 
designing  is  done  at  present  in  the  U.S._,  and  Canadian  firms  pay  only 
in  proportion  to  Canadian  volume.  Every  Canadian  automohile  manufact¬ 
urer  imports  body  painels  and  vehicle  frames  from  the  U.S.(8)  and  these 
maxe  up  a  large  part  of  the  :Jc)reign  content.  The  body  panels  are  made 
from  a  type  and  vfidth  of  steel  which  is  not  made  in  Canada^  and  the 
stamping  process  entails  expensive  dies  and  presses. 

In  addition,  certain  materials,  such  as  rubber,  tin  and 
cotton,  cannot  be  produced  in  Canada. 

On  the  basis  of  an  annual  demand  of  100,000  cars,  it  was 
estimated  in  19^8  (9)  that  the  retail  price  of  a  car  would  increase 

by  one  third  if  the  Canadian  industry  manufactured  all  its  own  parts. 
Since  amroal  production  is  now  between  four  and  five  times  that  assumed 
in  the  19^8  study,  increased  cost  per  car  would  be  considerably  less- 
Total  American  passenger  car  production  is  over  twenty  times  as  great  as 
Canadian,  but  there  are  more  models  produced,  and  some  assembly  line 
runs  are  'small,  as  are  British  and  European,  However,  the  Canadian 
industry's  efficiency,  considered  second  only  to  the  United  States,  is 
mostly  dependent  on  the  use  of  American  tools  and  dies. 

The  relation  of  the  industry  to  that  in  the  United  States 
is  also  reflected  in  the  unionization  of  the  Canadian  factories.  Canada 
is  District  7  of  nine  regional  divisions  of  the  United  Automobile, 
Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  America  (U.A.W. -C.I.O.  )> 
The  Canadian  regional  director  is  a  member  of  the  International  Executive 
Board  of  the  Union. 

In  1937 ^  "bhe  United  States  headquarters  of  the  U.A.W.  sent 
an  organizer  to  the  General  Motors  plant  in  Oshawa.  Union  demands  at 
this  time  centred  on  collective  bargaining  and  recognition  of  affilia¬ 
tion  -with  the  U.A.W.  International. (10 )  Tnis  implied  the  active  part¬ 
icipation  of  the  international  representative  in  negotiations,  and 
patterning  of  union  policy  and  action  after  the  U.A.W.  in  the  United 
States.  General  Motors  preferred  to  deal  with  a  union  of  its  own  employ¬ 
ees  exclusively. 

With  the  support  of  the  then  Premier  of  Ontario,  the  com¬ 
pany  prevailed  in  its  view  of  collective  bargaining.  The  first  Canadian 
contract  was  signed  on  this  basis  between  General  Motors  and  the  local 
union  on  April  23,  1937*  Similar  agreements  were  signed  in  St.  Cathar¬ 
ines  and  Windsor  with  McKinnon  Industries  Ltd.,  and  various  other  firms, 
but  Ford  of  Canada  and  Chrysler  remained  unorganized. 


(9)  Ronald  Williams,  The  Financial  Post,  January  17^  19^8. 

(10)  H.A.  Logan,  Trade  Unions  in  Canada,  Ms-cMillan,  19^8,  pc  234 
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Not  until  January  19^2  did  the  union  vin  an  agreement  vith 
Ford  of  Cemada.  It  provided  neither  union  shop  nor  check-off^  hut  it 
did  recognize  the  International. 

During  the  war  the  union  gave. no -strike  pledges,  hut  in 
19^5  a  strike  was  called  at  Ford  of  Canada  in  Windsor.  Union  security 
was  the  main  issue.  The  Windsor  local  demanded  the  union  shop  and 
check-off,  which  had  heen  granted  at  Dearborn.  The  size  of  the  Ford 
local  (1^,000  members  ],  the  intensity  and  length  of  the  dispute,  partic¬ 
ipation  by  other  unions  and  government  officials,  and  wide  press  and 
parliamentary  publicity  magnified  the  importance  of  the  strike. 

The  strike  ended  with  both  parties  agreeing 'to  arbitration 
of  the  security  issue.  Justice  Rand  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
made  an  award  denying  the  union  shop  but  granting  check-off  of  dues  for 
all  employees,  whether  union  members  or  not.  The  union  was  required  to 
obtain  a  majority  vote  of  all  employees  covered  by  the  agreement  before 
striking,  and  to  repudiate  strikes  not  called  by  itself.  Employees 
taking  part  in  unauthorized  strikes  were  to  be  penalized. 

All  the  major  motor  vehicle  plants  in  Canada,  as  well  as 
many  parts  plants,  are  now  unionized.  U.A.W.  membership  in  Canada  stood 
at  57^905  at  January  1,  1953* 

In  the  submission  of  the  Ford  local  recently  before  a  con¬ 
ciliation  board,  the  union  asked  for  replacement  of  the  Rand  Formula  by 
union  shop  (making  union  membership  a  condition  of  employment)  a  nation¬ 
al  agreement  for  all  Ford  plants,  and  a  guaranteed  forty  hour^  week,  as 
well  as  increased  wage  rates  and  fringe  benefits.  Tie  guaranteed  forty 
hour  week  is  considered  the  first  step  toward  the  union  goal  of  a  guar¬ 
anteed  annual  wage  now  being  sought  in  the  U.S.  The  union  prefers 
reduced  employment  to  a  "share  the  work"  plan  with  production  employees 
working  less  than  forty  hours  a  week.  (11 ) 

The  Ford  Company  submission,  besides  rejecting  union  demands, 
requested  the  elimination  of  bargaining  unit -wide  seniority  now  in  the 
contract.  At  present  the  master  seniority  list  covers  over  7,000  pro¬ 
duction  employees  in  II5  departments  at  seven  plants  in  Windsor.  Within 
the  bargaining  unit  there  are  several  hundred  "occupational  groups... 
the  members  of  which  are  qualified  to  perform  any  specific  operations 
or  duties  therein  as  specified  by  the  company. (12 )  When  lay-offs  take 
place,  men  most  recently  hired  within  each  occupational  group  are  rel¬ 
eased.  Recall  after  lay-off  and  promotion  within  the  occupational  groun 
are  also  by  seniority.  Transfer  of  an  employeeto  another  occupa- 
tional  group  may  be  made  if  he  is  "able  and  willing  to  do  the  work". 

(11)  Financial  Post,  June  25,  195^. 

(12)  Agreement  Between  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited  and  Inter¬ 
national  Union  U.A.W.  -  C.I.O. 
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Unusual  emphasis  by  the  ijinion  on  seniority  stipulations 
governing  lay-off  and  retiring  has  been  a  result  of  the  susceptibility 
of  the  industry  to  seasonal  and  cyclical  fluctuations.  The  company 
claims  that  replacing  men  vith  senior  employees  vho  may  not  be  as  well 
qualified  to  do  the  job  led  to  inefficiencies  costing  $612^000  in  1953» 
They  contemplate  decentralizing  operations  by  moving  plants  to  other 
locations  where  seniority  would  be  confined  to  plant  operation  if  unit¬ 
wide  seniority  is  continued  in  the  new  contract.  (13) 

A  15  percent  excise  tax  and  a  10  percent  sales  tax  are 
levied  on  the  sale  price  of  the  automobile  when  manufactured  or  import¬ 
ed.  Ten  major -motor  vehicle  manufacturers  remitted  a  total  of 
$162,765,000  (1^)  in  sales  and  excise  taxes  to  the  federal  government 
in  195 3 •  The  Department  of  National  Revenue  shows  receipts  of 
$78,200,000  in  excise  taxes  from  automobiles  for  the  fiscal  year  1952- 
53*  An  estimated  $70  million  dollars,  11  percent  of  the  total  collected 
for  Canada,  was  turned  over  in  sales  tax  in  the  same  period.  In  addition, 
corporation  taxes  on  companies  manufacturing  automobiles,  parts  and 
equipment  totalled  $39,638,000,  six  percent  of  this  type  of  revenue  from 
all  manufacturers,  in  the  1951  taxation  year. 

The  Provincial  Government  is  also  the  recipient  of  taxes 
depending  on  the  use  of  the  automobile.  Net  revenue  from  the  Ontario 
tax  on  gasoline  to  cover  use  of  highways  by  motor  vehicles  was 
$77,848,000,  and  registration  of  motor  vehicles  acco^unted  for  revenue 
of  $25,491,000  in  the  1952-53  fiscal  year. 


(13)  Financial  Post,  June  25,  1954. 

(14)  Canadian  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Toronto. 

NOTE:  Source  of  figures  from  which  the  graphs  have  been  made  is  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa.  Figures  charted  in  the 
graph  on  page  l4  as  production  for  1952  and  1953  are  factory 
shipments.  The  difference  is  not  large. 


THIS  IS  THE  FIRST  in  a  series  of  studies  of  trie  leading 
industries  of  Ontario,  to  be  publislied  in  the  Economic  Review.  A  _ 
discussion  of  industries  related  to  and  dependent  on  the  Motor  Venicles 
Industry  will  appear  in  the  August  issue.  ^ 
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HJDICATORS  OF  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY  IN  ONTARIO 


CURRENT 


YEAR  TO 
DATE 
195  V5  3 


SAME  CURRENT 
MONTH  PRF/IOUS 
195  V5  3  MONTH 


INDICATOR 

UNIT 

DATE 

FIGURE 

+ 

or  - 

+  or  - 

+ 

or  - 

INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT 

Index ( 1 ) 

May 

109.1 

- 

i 

2.8 

1° 

-  3.8 

+ 

0.1 

INDUSTRIAL  PAYROLLS 

Index ( 1 ) 

May 

151.1 

+ 

1.1 

-  1.1 

+ 

0.3 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  (CANADA) 

Index (2) 

Apr. 

242.9 

2.9 

-  4.6 

+ 

2.8 

Manufacturing  (Ont.  49^) 

Index(2) 

Apr. 

253.8 

- 

4.5 

-  6.3 

+ 

1.8 

Durable  Goods 

Index (2) 

Apr. 

307.5 

- 

6.8 

-  9.0 

+ 

1.1 

Non -Durable  Goods 

Index ( 2 ) 

Apr. 

219.4 

- 

2.2 

-  3.7 

+ 

2.5 

Pig  Iron  (Ont.  85^) 

'000  Tons 

•Apr. 

194.3 

— 

16.6 

-  16.6 

3.2 

Steel  Ingots  (Ont.  75^) 

'000  Tons 

May 

253.0 

* 

25.1 

-  29.5 

+ 

2.1 

Refined  Nickel  (Ont.  100^) 

Million  lbs 

Apr. 

25.9 

+ 

8.,^ 

+  9.7 

- 

4.1 

Automobiles  (Ont.  98^) 

( ' 000 ) 

Apr. 

46.6 

|.'5 

-  11.0 

+ 

2.6 

Electrical  Apparatus  ( Ont. 72^)  Index (2) 

Apr. 

463.9 

+ 

4.8 

-  3.8 

1.6 

Newsprint  (Ont.  30>) 

'000  Tons 

May 

497.2 

+ 

3.8 

9 

+  3.5 

- 

0.6 

CONSUliFTION  OF  ELECTRICITY 

Million  KWH 

May 

1,975.9 

+ 

2.7 

+  3.4 

+ 

1.6 

CAR  LOADINGS  (MSTERN  CANADA) 

'000  Cars 

June 

211.0 

- 

7.8 

.  -  7.4 

+ 

6.5 

PRICE  INDEXES  (CANADA) 

Consumer  Price  Index 

Index(l) 

June 

116.1 

+ 

0.6 

+  v^l.O 

+ 

0.5 

Wholesale  Price  Index 

Index(2) 

May 

218.2 

1.0 

-  0.8 

“T 

0.1 

Farm  Price  Index  (Ontario) 

Index (2) 

May 

254.1 

- 

3.6 

-  2.4 

+ 

0.8 ' 

RET’AIL  TRADE 

Grocery  and  Combination 

Department  Stores 

Department  Stores  (prelim, ) 

Mens •  Clothing 

Womens  *  Clothing 

L-umber  and  Bldg.  Material 

Furniture 

Appliance  &  Radio 

New  Motor  Vehicles:  Sold 

Financed 

CONSTRUCTION 

Contracts  Awarded: 

Total 

Residential 
Business 
Industrial 
Engineering 
Housing:  Starts 

Completions 

Non -Residential  Building 
Materials  (Canada) 

Residential  Bldg.  Materials 
( Canada ) 

FINANCIAL 

Cheques  Cashed 
Life  Insurance  Sales 
Industrial  Stock 


$  Million  May 
$  Million  May 
^  Million  May 
$  Million  June 
$  Million  May 
$  Million  May 
$  Million  May 
$  Million  May 
$  Million  May 
( ’ 000 )  May 
( ' 000 )  May 


410.3 

— 

0.7 

74.6 

+ 

7.0 

27.6 

+ 

1.8 

28.4 

+ 

2.7 

7.0 

- 

3.8 

7.0 

- 

5.0 

12.9 

- 

5.9 

6.5 

- 

5.9 

9.6 

- 

3.7 

19.6 

- 

i4.7 

7.1, 

- 

11.3 

n.c.  4-  5*5 
+  5.2  +  6.2 

-  4.1  -  5.0 

+  6.6  +  3.0 

-  14.4  -  1.7 

-  9.4  -  7.3 

-  5.4  +32.0 

-  3.0  +  5.8 

-  14.5  +  6.8 

-  12.3  -  0.3 

+  1.4  +i4 . 9 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 


$ 

$ 


*  > 


Million 

June 

100.5 

+ 

lira, 

+ 

23.# 

Million 

June 

46.5 

+ 

17-.6 

+ 

2.6 

Million 

June 

21.7' 

+ 

21.9. 

+ 

2.8 

Million 

June 

8.6 

— 

44.6 

12.2 

■Million 

June 

23.7 

+ 

94.4 

+: 

364.7 

No. 

May 

5,772 

+ 

1.8 

+ 

14.4 

No. 

liay 

3,417 

+ 

16.0 

+ 

26.3 

Index(l) 

May 

121.1 

- 

1.7 

- 

2.9 

Index ( 1 ) 

May 

121.0 

2.7 

- 

3.0 

Million 

May 

5,561.8 

+ 

5.1 

+ 

11,0- 

Million 

May 

•74.3 

+ 

8.1 

+ 

11.5 

Index(3) 

June 

344.1 

+ 

5.1" 

+ 

13.7 

+14.6 

+  0.9 
*-28.1 

-■+95.5 

+238.6 

-  76.6 
+  29.9 

-  1.2 
-  0.1 


+  1.7 
-  0.1 
-  0.’4 


Indicators  of  Economic  Activity  in  Ontario,  continued 


FOOTNOTES : 

(1)  19^9  ~  100  n.c.  -  no  change 

(2)  1935-39  ^  100 

(3)  last  half  of  1933  -  100 

All  indicators  refer  to  the  Province  of  Ontario  unless  otherwise  noted. 

These  indicators  are  computed  from  information  supplied  hy 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  except:  (l)  construction  contracts 
awarded issued  By  MacLean  Building  Reports  Division  of  Hugh  C.  MacLean 
Publications  Limited_,  and  (2)  the  index  of  activity  of  twenty  indus¬ 
trial  stocks,  as  reported  by  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange.  The  figures, 
in  the  brackets  under  Industrial  Production  refer  to  the  estimated  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  products  manufactured  in  Ontario. 


Summary,  continued  from  page  2. 

cture  is  the  construe- 
*» 

tion  industry,  •■which*  reached  an  all  time  high  during  the  first  six  months 
of  195^»  Contracts  awarded  in  June  totalled  $100.5  million,  $23.8  million 
more  than  in '.Junp  of  last  year.  The  largest  increase  (3^^*7^)  occurred 
in  engineering  construction,  while  the  only  decrease  (12^)  vras  in  the 
industrial  category.  The  follo'wing  contracts,  valued  at  one  million 
dollars  or  more,  were  granted  in  June  (Building  Reporter,  Hugh  C.  McLean 
Publications  Limited):  a  metal  refinery  at  Port  Hope,  $2.5  million;  a 
brewery  in  Toronto,  $2.1  million;  a  man'ufact'uring  plant  at  Oakville, 

$1  million;  a  store  at  Sarnia,  $1  million;  and  an  office  building  in 

Ottawa,  $1  million.  Tenders  have  been  called  for  work  on  the  St. 

Lawrence  Power  project. 
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The  brightest  spot  in  the  economic  pi 
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EMPLOYMENT  AILD  PAYROLL  INDICES  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 
IN  EIGHTEEN  ECONOMIC  AREAS  IN  ONTARIO  (l)  


1. 


2. 


3. 

1+. 


5. 

6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Region  Weight  Date 

May/ 54 
Index  of  May/ 5 3 
Employment  +  or  - 

Index  of 
Payrolls 

May/54 
May/ 5 3 

+  or  - 

Weekly  Wage 
and 

Salaries 

Metropolitan  35 *2 

(Halton_,  Peel, 

York) 

May  1/53 
Apr. 1/5^ 
May  1/54 

118.9 

119.7 

119.3 

+  0.3 

(^) 

164.7 

172.4 

172.1 

+  4.5 

$ 

62.16 

64.61 

64.72 

Burlington  13*^ 

(Brant,  Wentworth, 
Burlington ) 

May  1/53 
Apr. 1/54 
May  1/54 

105.6 

97.1 

95.7 

-  9-4 

142.1 

13^.7 

133.2 

-  6.3 

63.99 

65.92 

66.18 

Niagara  7-3 

(Lincoln,  Welland) 

May  1/53 
Apr. 1/54 
May  1/5^ 

116.2 

106.1 

104.5 

-  10.1 

159.1 

147.5 

146.5 

-  7.9 

67.73 

68.88 

69.46 

Lake  Erie  0.5 

(Haldimand ,  Norfolk) 

May  1/53 

Apr . 1/ 54 

r^ay  1/54 

95.6 

82.3 

86.5 

-  9.5 

124.1 

115.6 

114.3 

-  7.9 

48.79 

52.80 
49.70 

Upper  Thames  k.6 

(Elgin,  Middlesex, 
Oxford ) 

May  1/53 
Apr . 1/ 54 
May  1/54 

113.8 

108.6 

107.7 

-  5.4 

156.1 

150.0 

149.0 

-  4.5 

56.64 

57.02 

57.09 

Border  8.0 

(Essex,  Kent) 

May  1/53 
Apr . 1/ 54 
May  1/54 

112.6 

100.8 

98.2 

-  12.8 

157.7 

138.8 
136.0 

-  13.8 

^  71.20 

70.05 
70.45 

St.  Clair  River  1.6 
(Lamb ton ) 

May  1/53 
Apr. 1/54 
May  1/54 

113.0 

111.6 

111.4 

-  1.4 

170.2 

168.7 

174.6 

+  2.6 

74.23 

75.86 

78.68 

Upper  Grand  River  7.2 
(Perth,  Waterloo, 

Wellington ) 

May  1/53 
Apr .1/54 
May  1/54 

101.7 

94.1 

93.9 

-  7.7 

137.4 
129.3 

127.5 

-  7.2 

54.72 

55.65 

55.01 

Blue  Water  .  2 . ^ 

(Bruce,  Dufferin, 
Huron,  Simcoe, 

Grey) 

May  1/53 
Apr .1/ 54 

May  1/54 

102.2 

102.9 

101.9 

>  0.3 

138.9 

144.5 

143.7 

+  3.5 

48.31 

49.93 

50.12 

Kawartha  5 . 

(Durham,Ont . ,  Peter., 
Vic . , Northumberland ) 

May  1/53 
Apr .1/54 
May  1/54 

127.7 
121.6 

120.7 

-  5.5 

172.2 
164.0 
165 . 6 

-  3.8 

64.13 

64.09 

65.19 

Quinte  2.S 

(Front. ,Hast. ,Len. 

&  Add . , Pr .  Edward ) 

May  1/53 
Apr. 1/54 
May  1/54 

107.8 

97.0 

96.7 

-  10.3 

151.1 

143.1 
142.0 

6.0 

55.64 

58.27 

58.01 

U.  St.  Lawrence  2.0 
( Dunuas ,  Gle^ . , Gr en . , 
Leeds ,  Stormont ) 

May  1/53 
Apr. 1/54 
May  1/54 

105.5 

109.7 

111.1 

+  5.3 

135.9 

149.3 

150.6 

+  10.8 

54.39 

57.49 

57.26 

(1) 


Original  Data  collected  from  leading  manufactiirers. 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


reported  by  the 


(2)  19^9.100 


p 
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13. 


14. * 

15. 

P  16. 

17. 

18. 

6. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

► 


May/ 54 

Miay/  54 

Weekly  Wages 

Index  of 

May/ 5 3 

Index  of 

May/5'o 

and 

Region 

Weight 

Date  Employaent 

+ 

or  - 

Pao'nolls 

or  - 

Salaries 

May  1/53 

(2) 

p 

(2) 

i 

$ 

Ottawa  Valley 

3.1 

107.5 

143.6 

53-80 

( Carle  ton, Lanark 

Apr . 1/ 54 

100.4 

57.38 

Pres.  Ren.  Russ. 

) 

May  1/54 

101.3 

5.8 

146.6 

+ 

2.1 

58.18 

Highlands 

0.6 

May  1/53 

118.4 

154.4 

52.95 

( Ba  liburton,Mus  koka, 

Apr . 1/ 54 

94.7 

130.2 

55.81 

Nipissing,  Parry  S.) 

May  1/54 

103.5 

- 

12.6 

142.4 

- 

7.8 

55.83 

Clay  Belt 

0.9 

May  1/53 

106.0 

135-8 

67.98 

( Cochrane , 

Apr .1/ 54 

100.6 

135.2 

71.87 

Teraiskaming ) 

May  1/54 

100.9 

- 

4.8 

135.5 

- 

0.2 

71.87 

Nickel  Range 

1.8 

May  1/53 

121.6 

159.4 

73.44 

(Manitoulin, 

Apr. 1/54 

119.7 

164.4 

76.78 

Sudbury ) 

May  1/54 

119.6 

- 

1.6 

163.6 

+ 

2.6 

76.52 

Sault 

1.6 

May  1/53 

128.3 

158.7 

65.78 

(Algoma ) 

Apr .1/54 

101.3 

119.9 

62.97 

May  1/54 

100.9 

- 

21.4 

130.3 

- 

17.^ 

68.64 

Lakehead 

2.1 

May  1/53 

119.6 

155.1 

68 . 66 

(Kenora,  Rainy 

Apr .1/54 

107.5 

151.4 

74.49 

River,  Thunder  Bay) 

May  1/54 

106.4 

- 

11.0 

145.4 

- 

6.3 

72.20 

ONTARIO 

100.0 

May  1/53 

115.6 

155.4 

62.48 

Apr . 1/ 54 

108.8 

152.9 

64.13 

May  1/54 

108.0 

- 

6 . 6 

152.4 

- 

64.39 

EMPLOYMEirr  AlID  PAYROLL  UNICES  AEL  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  AIT  3ALAP.IES 

REPORTED  3Y  LEADING  ONTARIO  MINES 


Border 

2.0 

May  1/53 

133.7 

175.0 

6c.6q 

(Salt,  Natural 

Apr .1/54 

125.6 

172.7 

64.60 

Gas ) 

May  1/54 

132.4 

- 

1.0 

178.2 

1.6 

6?  0:? 

Clay  Belt 

28.2 

May  1/53 

96.7 

120.3 

65.27 

(Gold,  Silver ) 

Apr . 1/ 54 

90.8 

116.0 

64 .89 

May  1/54 

90.9 

- 

6.0 

117.5 

- 

2.3 

65.67 

Nickel  Range 

40.1 

May  1/53 

157.8 

2C2.0 

■  74.79 

(Nickel,  Copper, 

Apr . 1/ 54 

152.9 

204.2 

77.73 

Gold,  Silver) 

May  1/54 

151.1 

- 

4.2 

202 . 6 

+ 

0.3 

76.04 

Sault 

1.7 

May  1/53 

114.9 

163.5 

78.07 

(Iron  Ore) 

Apr . 1/ 54 

149.3 

219.4 

80.63 

May  1/54 

147.0 

+ 

27.'^ 

227.4 

3-.1 

84.83 

Lakehead 

3.7 

May  1/53 

102.6 

146.1 

75.9c 

(Gold,  Iron  Ore) 

Apr . 1/ 54 

111.6 

163.1 

77.^2 

May  1/54 

108.7 

+ 

5.9 

158.8 

+ 

8.7 

77-85 

James  Bay 

3.9 

May  1/53 

74.6 

89.6 

64.20 

(Gold,  Silver ) 

73.9 

92.2 

66.52 

73.8 

- 

1.1 

90.7 

+ 

1.0 

65.55 

All  Mining  Industries 

May  1/53 

110.0 

69.20 

Apr . 1/ 54 

113.8 

154.0 

71.81 

May  1/54 

113.7 

+ 

3.4 

155.5 

72.56 

yT?A/. 
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IM)USTBISS  RELATED  TO  MD  DEPENDENT  ON  THE  AUTOMOTIVE  UTOUSTRY 


Directly  dependent  on  the  automotive  industry  for  live!:] 
hood  are  a  number  of  related  industries  and  services «  Among  those 
affected  are  the  manufacturers  of  parts  and  accessories  and  those 
which  supply  the  material  used  in  their  production »  The  wholesalers 
of  motor  vehicles  and  accessories  and  of  such  items  as  gasoline^  lu- 
hricating  oils^  and  greases  are  vitally  concerned.  Motor  vehicle 


dealers  and  salesmen^  retailers  of  automobile  parts ^  tires,  batteries, 
etc.,  and  of  gasoline,  affected  by  the  well-being  of  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry  itse^^T.^  s'omewhat  dependent  on  this  industry  are 

the  companies  whicl>^'‘ insure  and  finance  the  sale  of  motor  vehicles. 

icf  to  the  main  industry  is  the  motor  carrier  industry 
[singers* 'ibreight  equipment '  including  buses, 
ihd  tractors . 


Rela^ 

carrying  both  pa: 
trucks ,  trai ler  s 

Most 


.A  < 


*  i 


o'f^'€anada"’^ ‘prlmary^nd  many  of  her  secondary  indus 
’  «  *  -  .  .  -  parts  and 


tries  are  necessary  tp  the  njanufa^ure  of  automotiv 
sories.  liining,  Dmiberihgy  i-rrjtf'and  steel 


acces 

chemical,  pulp  and  pape 

textile,  and  glass  industries  all  contribute.  Many  men  are  employed 
in  these  activities,  not  only  directly,  but  also  in  making  the  mate¬ 
rials  and  articles  used  in  them:  the  fuel  for  heating  steel  for  roll¬ 
ing  and  forging;  the  forging  dies,  the  cutting  and  grinding  tools. 
There  must  also  be  labour  to  supply  the  necessary  power,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  other  services.  In  addition,  the  investment  in  machinery  and 
equipment  must  be  taken  into  account. 


Of  the  carbon  and  alloy  steel  shipped  by  the  Canadian 
primary  iron  and  steel  industries,  6.6  percent  and  55*3  percent  re¬ 
spectively  went  to  automotive  industries  in  1953*  IFearly  30  percent 
of  the  radio  receiving  sets  produced  in  Cs^nada  were -for  installation 
in  automobiles.  Electric  storage  batteries  for  automobile  engines 
accounted  for  78  percent  of  the  value  of  factory  sales  of  all  types  of 
batteries  in  the  same  year.  Tires'  and  tubes  prodnced  for  motor  vehi¬ 
cles  by  the  Canadian  rubber  products  industry  in  1952  were  valued  at 
•$130  million,  percent  of  the  total  gross  value  of  production  for 
the  industry. 


In  terms  of  employment,  an  estimated  375^000  people,  7  ■ 

percent  of  the  labour  force,  owe  their  jobs  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  automotive  industry  in  Canada.  The  motor  vehicles  industry  itself 
accounts  for  less  than  a  tenth  of  this  estimated  total,  A  rough 
breakdown  shows  the  distribution  among  dependent  industry  groups  at 
the  1951  Census: 


Manufacturing :  motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories  l6,600 

petroleum  refining  and  products  12,700 

auto  repair  and  garages  57,500 

(contused  on  page  6) 
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SUMMARY 

Unemployment  appears  to  have  been  relatively  stable  for 
several  weeks.  Layoffs  continue,  particularly  in  the  automotive  and 
agricultural  implement  industries.  The  important  question  now  is  what 
will  happen  in  the  next  month  or  so  when  summer  seasonal  employment 
begins  to  wane.  Will  the  general  economic  climate  have  shown  suffi¬ 
cient  improvement  to  offset  the  customary  seasonal  trend?  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  few  key  industries  will  be  an  important  factor. 

While  unemployment  has  levelled  off  in  the  very  short  run, 
manufacturing  employment  in  Ontario  continues  generally  below  the  level 
at  this  time  last  year.  The  latest  available  figures  relate  to  June  1. 
At  that  time  the  over-all  manufacturing  employment  index  was  5*8  per¬ 
cent  lower  than  at  the  same  date  in  1953*  However,  reduced  employment 
is  by  no  means  uniform  throughout  the  Province.  Talking  again  in  terms 
of  June  1  manufacturing  employment  indices,  the  Sault  and  Border 
Regions  showed  the  most  marked  declines,  followed  by  the  Lakehead, 
Quinte,  and  Niagara  Regions.  Increases  were  recorded  for  only  three 
regions:  Metropolitan,  Upper  St.  Lawrence,  and  Nickel  Range.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  biggest  manufacturing  payroll  decreases  also 
occurred  in  the  Border  and  Sault- Regions .  The  Ottawa  Valley,  Metro¬ 
politan,  and  Upper  St.  Lawrence  Regions  showed  payroll  increases,  with 
the  latter  up  by  11.2  percent  over  June  1,  195 3 ^  a  substantial  increase. 
For  Ontario  as  a  whole,  payrolls  fell  by  4.3  percent. 

The  construction  industry  continues  to  offer  the  greatest 
reason  for  optimism.  The  value  of  contracts  awarded  in  July  was  129.8 
percent  higher  than  in  July,  1953*  All  classes  of  construction  showed 
marked  advances  in  this  respect,  the  most  notable  being  in  the  engin¬ 
eering  and  industrial  groups*  Plans  to  proceed  before  the  end  of 
August  with  the  construction  of  a  $10  million  mental  hopsital  near 
North  Bay  were  announced. 

As  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  collective  bargaining  has 
been  proceeding  in  several  industries,  including  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry.  Several  strikes  were  settled  during  August,  notably  in  Lea¬ 
mington,  London,  and  Windsor.  The  threat  of  a  non-operating  railway 
workers  strike  has  now  passed  and  the  situation  is  scheduled  for  study 
by  an  arbitration  board. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLL  INDICES  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKXY  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 
_  IN  EIGHTEEDI  ECONOMIC  AREAS  IN  ONTARIO  (l) _ 

June/ June / 'yk  Weekly  Wages 


Index  of 

June/ 5 3  Index  of  June/ 5 3 

and 

Region  Weight  Date 

Employment  + 

or  - 

Payrolls 

+ 

or  - 

Salaries 

(2) 

I0 

(2) 

% 

$ 

1.  Metropolitan  35 >2 

June 

1/53 

119.0 

165.5 

62.34 

(Halton,  Peel, 

May 

1/51* 

119. 

172.5 

64.79 

York) 

June 

1/5** 

119.3 

+ 

0.3 

170.9 

+ 

3.3 

64.29 

2.  Burlington  13*^ 

June 

1/53 

105.5 

l4l.8 

63.90 

(Brant,  Wentvorth, 

May 

95. 7 

133.2 

66.18 

Burlington ) 

June 

1/5^ 

95.8 

- 

9.2 

131.8 

- 

7.1 

65.39 

3.  Niagara  7.3 

June 

1/53 

116.5 

159.7  . 

67.76 

(Lincoln, 

May 

1/5** 

10^.5 

146.5 

69.46 

Welland ) 

June 

1/51* 

104.9 

- 

10.0 

145-3 

- 

9.0 

68.63 

Lake  Erie  0.5 

June 

1/53 

94.9 

124.0 

49.09 

(Haldimand, 

May 

1/3'-* 

86.5 

114.3 

49.70 

Norfolk) 

June 

l/5‘^ 

86.2 

9.2 

119.3 

- 

3.8 

52.03 

5.  Upper  Thames  h.6 

June 

1/53 

116.3 

160.2 

56.87. 

(Elgin,  Middle s ex , 

May 

1/5^ 

107.6 

148.8 

•57.12 

Oxford ) 

June 

1/5^ 

106.4 

- 

8.5 

146.6 

- 

8.5 

56.87 

6 .  Border  8 . 0 

June 

1/53 

112.3 

155.8. 

70.52 

(Essex,  Kent) 

May 

i/9<- 

97.3 

136.5 

71.31 

June 

-L/3h 

92.2 

- 

17.9 

122.9 

- 

21.1 

67.74 

7.  St.  Clair  River  1.6 

June 

1/53 

114.1 

167.3 

72.63 

(Lambton ) 

May 

1/51+ 

110.4 

173.5 

78.86 

June 

1/51* 

111.8 

- 

2.0 

167.3 

n.  c. 

75.08 

8.  Upper  Grand  River? *2 

June 

1/53 

101.9 

138.0 

54.88 

(Perth,  Waterloo, 

May 

1/5^ 

93.9 

127.4 

54.97 

Wellington ) 

June 

i/ju 

92.7 

~ 

9.0 

126.6 

- 

8.3 

55.33 

9.  Blue  Water  2.3 

June 

1/53 

103.5 

140.4 

48.17 

(Bruce,  Dufferin, 

May 

1/51* 

101.5 

143.2 

50.15 

Huron,  Simcoe,Grey) 

June 

1/54 

99.2 

- 

4.2 

136.5 

- 

2.8 

48.91 

10 .  Kawartha  5 . 3 

June 

1/53 

126.6 

171.2 

64.27 

(Durham,  Ont.,  Peter. 

•  ,May 

1/5^ 

120.5 

165.6 

65.27 

Vic.,  Northumber 'd) 

June 

1/54 

119.6 

- 

5.5 

159.1 

“ 

7.1 

63.49 

11.  Quinte  2.5 

June 

1/53 

108.4 

152.6 

55.58 

( Front . ,Has  t . , Len . 

May 

1/54 

96.7 

142.0 

58.01 

&  Add . ,Pr . Edward ) 

June 

1/54 

95.8 

- 

11.6 

14o.2 

- 

8.1 

57.81 

12.  U.St.  Lawrence  2.0 

June 

1/53 

105.8 

137.8 

55.08 

(Dundas ,Glen ,Gren . , 

May 

1/54 

111.1 

150.6 

57.26 

Leeds,  Stormont) 

June 

1/54 

110.4 

+ 

4.3 

153.3 

+ 

11.2 

58.65 

13.  Ottawa  Valley  3*1 

June  1/53 

110.2 

146.9 

53.70 

(Car let on,  Lanark 

May  1/ 5^ 

101.0 

146.0 

58.14 

Pres -Ren. .Russ . ) 

June  1/5^ 

105.4 

- 

4.4 

150.5 

+ 

2.5 

57.42 

June/ 


June/^U  Weekly  Wages 


Index  of  June/53  Index  of  June/ 53  and 


Region 

Weight 

Date 

Employment 

+  or  - 

Payrolls 

+  or  - 

Salari* 

(2) 

(2) 

$ 

Highlands 

0.6 

June 

1/53 

120.4 

159.8 

53.57 

(Hal. ,Muskoka, 

May 

1/51* 

103.5 

142.4 

55.83 

Nipis sing, Parry  S.) 

June 

1/5^ 

117.2 

-  2.7 

159.7 

-  0.1 

55.31 

Clay  Belt 

0.9 

June 

1/53 

110.4 

143.4 

68.82 

(Cochrane, 

May 

1/5I* 

100.9 

135.5 

71.87 

Temiskaming ) 

J”ne 

1/5'* 

IC6.9 

"  3.2 

143-3 

0.1 

71.70 

Nickel  Range 

1.8 

June 

1/53 

122.9 

171.0 

78.02 

(Manitoulin, 

May 

1/51 

119.6 

163.6 

76.52 

Sudbury ) 

June 

1/51* 

124.6 

+  1.4 

168.6 

-  1.4 

75.72 

Sault 

1.6 

June 

1/53 

136.4 

179.3 

69.97 

(Algoma) 

May 

1/54 

100.9 

130.3 

68 . 64 

June 

I/5I* 

107.8 

-  21.0 

143.6 

-  19.9 

70.86 

Lakehead 

2.1 

June 

1/53 

127.1 

167.5 

69.79 

(Ken ora.  Rainy 

May 

1/54 

107.0 

146.5 

72.20 

River,  Thunder  Bay) 

June 

1/54 

111.5 

-  12.3 

151.1 

-  9.8 

71.43 

ONTARIO 

100.0 

June 

1/53 

114.4 

157.2 

62.67 

May 

1/54 

107.9 

152.5 

64.48 

June 

1/54 

107.8 

-  5.8 

150.5 

-  1.3 

63. T3 

(l)  Original  Data  collected  from  leading  manufacturers,  reported  by  the 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  (2)  1949=100.  'n.c.  =  no  significant  change 


MAMJFACTURING  EMPLOYMEtlT  IN  ONTARIO  BY  REGIONS 
FIRST  HALF  195^  OVER  FIRST  HALF  1953 


Metropolitan 
Burlington 
Niagara 
Lake  Erie 

Upper  Thames  Valley 

Border 

St.  Clair 

Upper  Grand  River 

Blue  Water 

Kawartha 

Quinte 

Upper  St .  Lawrence 
Ottawa  Valley 
Highlands 
Clay  Belt 
Nickel  Range 
Sault 
Lakehead 
ONTARIO 


Decrease [increase 


(COKTIKOK)  FROM  PAGE  2  ) 


Trade,  Retail  and  Wholesale: 

~  '  ~~~  motor  vehicles parts ^  tires,  batteries, 

and  accessories 

gas,  lubricating  oil,  and  greases 


55,30<!^ 

32,700 


Transportation:  truck  ' 

taxi  and  interurban  bus  and  coach 


60,600 

30,100 


Construction:  highway,  bridge  and  street 


32,hOO 


Another  estimated  26,000  may  be  added  to  this  for  employees 
of  iron  and  steel  and  other  metal  industries,  rubber,  textile  and 
glass  industries,  and  finance  and  insurance  companies  servj.ng  the 
automotive  industry» 


MOTOR  VEHICLS  PARTS  IKDUSTRY 


Considered  as  a  separate  manufacturing  industry,  the  moto^^ 
vehicle  parts  industry,  as  measured  by  gross  value  of  products,  is  tl^V 
seventh  largest  in  Ontario.  The  most  recent  comparative  statistics, 
for  1951 »  show  gross  value  of  products  over  $255  million,  3*2  percent 
of  the  total  for  all  manufacturing  industries. 


In  1952,  172  plants  in  Canada  manufactured  metal  parts  and 
accessories  for  motor  vehicles  as  their  chief  products.  Ninety-eight 
of  these  were  in  Ontario.  Although  this  represents  only  57  percent  of 
the  plants  in  Canada,  9^  percent  of  the  21,791  persons  employed  and  95 
percent  of  the  salaries  and  wages  earned  in  the  industry  were  attri¬ 
butable  to  this  Province.  Ninety-six  percent  of  the  gross  selling 
value  of  the  goods  manufactured  by  the  industry  was.  produced  in  Ontario. 

PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  OF  TEE  MOTOR  VEHICLE  PARTS  INDUSTRY  IN  ONTARIO  ^ 

Gross 


Average 

Total 

Cost  of 

Selling  Value 

Number  of 

No.  of 

Salaries 

Materials 

of  Products 

Plants 

Employees 

&  Wages 

at  Works 

at  Works 

“'$''000 

0 

0 

0 

$'000  A 

19U7 

82 

l6,h2k 

3‘>+,66l 

63,201 

126,539 

19^8 

92 

15,532 

37,^^57 

67,909 

135,300 

l9*+9 

97 

17,191, 

^^,153 

86,524 

167 ,724 

1950 

96 

18,999 

54,502 

120,300 

222,116 

1951 

94 

20,205 

62,844 

139,052 

255,217 

1952 

98 

20,1^79 

68,925 

141,537 

266,351 

Source:  The  Motor  Vehicle  Parts  industry. 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 


Products  made  by  nearly  100  parts  establistiinents  in  Ontario 

Ijnclude  axles ^  bodies  and  cabS;,  chassis  springs,  spark  plugs,  engine 
parts,  radiators,  car  heaters,  headlights,  brakes,  and  automobile  hard¬ 
ware  »  Fifty^seven  percent  of  the  metal  automobile  parts  and  accessorie 
made  in  Canada  in  1952  came  from  these  172  plants.  The  remainder  were 
manufactured  in  factories  making  other  commodities  as  their  chief  pro¬ 
ducts-  Other  automobile  materials  such  as  lacquers  and  upholstering 
are  not  recorded  separately. 

Production  in  the  Canadian  motor  vehicle  parts  industry 
shoivn  in  the  graph  below  is  in  19^9  dollars .  In  actual  dollars ,  total 
gross  value  of  production  in  1952  amounted  to  $266 , 351;000.  The  orig¬ 
inal  figures  used  in  this  graph  are  from  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Ottawa. 


Over  two  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  motor  vehicle 
parts  were  imported  in  1952.  Imports  shown  in  the  graph  are  also  in 
terms,  of  19^9  dollars.  Many  parts  imported  are  in  a  semi-finished 
state  and  go  to  the  Canadian  parts  industry  to  be  used  as  components 
of  the  final  product , 
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Except  for  1.8  percent  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  0.1 
percent  from  other  countries^  all  imports  were  from  the  United  States. 


Every  Canadian  automobile  manufactLirer  imports  parts  for 
its  cars.  The  Cana.dian  parts  industry  is  protected  from  U.S.  imports 
hy  a  complicated  tariff  system.  Under  this  system  automobile  parts 
which  have  been  declared  ’’made  in  Canada”  are  subject  to  a  IT"^  percent 
tariff.  A  large  number  of  parts  not  ”mads  in  Canada”  are  admitted 
free  from  the  United  States  if  the  importing  ca.r  maker  incLirs  a  stated 
percentage  of  his  factory  production  costs  in  the  British  Commonwealth^ 
which  means,  for  practical  purposes in  Canada.  The  required  Canadian 
content  varies  according  to  the  number  of  passenger  cars  produced 
annually.  Factories  producing  less  than  10^000  units  must  have  4o  per¬ 
cent  10  to  20^000  units  p  50  percent and  over  20^000  units  ^  60  per- 
cent  Canadian  content  in  order  to  import  American  parts  net  ’’made  in 
Canada”  duty-free. 


Most  imported  tru.ck  parts  which  are  also  "made  in  Canada” 
are  dutiable  at  25  percent.  If  the^v'  are  not  declared  ’’made  in  Canada” 
they  are  admitted  at  17-|-  percent  tariff or^  if  the  importing  manu¬ 
facturer  achieves  the  required  Canadian  content  ^  at  Ti  percent  .  Fac¬ 
tories  producing  yearly  less  than  10^,000  ti*u.cks  must  have  hO  percent, 
and  over  10,000  units,  50  percent  Canadia.n  content  to  take  advantage  of 
the  reduced  tariff. 


# 


Forty-six  percent  of  specif ied^’inotor  vehicle  parts  imported 
from  the  United  States  in  1952  were  admitted  duty  free. 

Only  $l8  million  worth  of  Canadian -made  motor  vehicle  parts, 
6.7  percent  of  total  Canadian  production,  were  exported  in  1952. 

The  cost  of  materials  used  in  the  motor  vehicle  parts  in¬ 
dustry  in  Canada  amounted  to  $145*7  million  in  1952,  an  increase  of  two 
percent  over  the  previous  year.  The  various  types  of  iron  and  steel 
used  cost  $4o.6  million,  copper  $3*9  million,  brass  and  bronze  $3*^ 
million,  and  aluminijm  $1.7  million.  Other  metals  such  as  lead,  nickel, 
tin,  and  zinc  are  also  used,  as  well  as  coke,  various  types  of  sands, 
and  lumber.  In  Ontario  the  cost  of  materials  amounted  to  $l4l.5 
miluion,  9!'*1  percent  of  the  total  for  Canada  and  53 *1  percent  of  the 
gross  value  of  products,  ^ 

There  was  an  average  of  20,480  employees  in  the  Ontario 
motor  vehicle  parts  industry  in  1952*  At  June  1,  I954,  there  were 
18,680  wage  and  salary^  earners  reported.  A  peak  in  employment  was 
reached  in  the  summer  of  1953,  when  a  total  of  2^,700  was  employed.  A 
seasonal  fluctuation  in  employment  is  evident  in  the  chart  on  page  9« 
High  employment  periods  occur  in  the  early  summer,  with  a  drop  to  a 
low  in  November  and  December.  In  the  automotive  industry  proper,  high 
employment  normally  occurs  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  with  model 
change-over  layoffs  in  the  late  fail. 
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Following  decreased  employment  in  the  parent  industi^^ 
employment  in  the  parts  industry  declined  to  the  1951  level  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year. 


Wages  and  salaries  in  the  motor  vehicle  parts  industries  are 
slightly  lower  than  in  the  motor  vehicles  industry.  Both  average  hour¬ 
ly  earnings  and  average  weekly  wages  of-  hourly  rated  wage  earners  were 
8  percent  lower  in  1953*  Tne  differential  had  declined  to  about  6  per- 
cent  by  May^  195^*  Parts  plants  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  (UoA.Wo  =  C.I.Oc)^  and  agreements  generally 
follow  those  made  in  the  automobile  plants. 


AmjAL  AVERAGE  HOURS  AED  EARRINGS  FOR  HOURLY -RATED  EMPLOYEES 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  PARTS  ALD  ACCESSORIES  -  ONTARIO 


Average 

Average 

Average 

Hours 

Hourly 

Weekly 

Per  Week 

Earnings 

Wages 

$ 

1951 

41.7 

138.4 

57.71 

1952 

4o.3 

153.0 

61.66 

1953 

40.3 

157.9 

63.63 

195^  -  June 

38.4 

161.5 

62,02 

Source :  Annual 

Review  of  Man 

-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings 

19^5“1953^  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa, 


More  than  half  of  the  Ontario  metal  parts  and  accessories 
plants  are  located  in  and  around  two  cities  -  Toronto,  with  30  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  Windsor,  'vrith  22.  However,  the  largest  plant  in  the 
industrv,  employing  about  4,600  persons,  is  situated  in  St.  Catharines, 
where  there  are  three  other  parts  plants,  I 


NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  THE  MOTOR  VEHICLE  PARTS  IIHDUSTRY 

ONTARIO  -  BY  REGIONS 


Region 

1945 

1952 

Region 

1945 

1952 

Metropolitan 

27 

33 

Blue  Water 

1 

Burlington 

2 

2 

Kawartha 

2 

6^ 

Niagara 

9 

5 

Quinte 

1 

1 

Upper  Thames 

3 

8 

Upper  St.  Lawrence 

y 

1 

Border 

17 

31 

Ottawa  Valley 

1 

1 

St.  Clair  River 

i. 

1 

'  ■ 

Upper  Grand  River 

k 

6 

TOTAL 

69 

98 

Source :  The  Motor 

Vehicle 

Parts , 

Industry, 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 
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The  tendency  to  centralization  of  establishments  in  the 
Border  and  Kavartha  Regions^  vhere  the  "Big  Three"  of  the  automobile 
pdustry  are  located,  has  accentuated  recent  unemployment  problems  in 
ese  areas.  Other  enterprises  in  Oshawa  and  Windsor  manufacture  pro¬ 
ducts  used  in  the  fabrication  of  motor  vehicles  but  not  included  in 
the  statistics  of  the  parts  industry. 


SALES  AM)  SERVICES 


In  1951  there  were  about  ^,000  persons  engaged  in  the  whole¬ 
saling  of  motor  vehicles  and  accessories  and  6^800  in  the  wholesale 
trade  of  gasoline^  lubricating  oils^  and  greases  in  Ontario.  In  the 
same  year  59  companies,  2k  of  which  were  in  Ontario,  were  wholesaling 
parts  and  accessories  in  Canada.  Average  sales  per  firm  in  Ontario 
were  $529^014. 

At  the  retail  level  in  1951  there  were  15,664  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  selling  motor  vehicles,  8,590  in  selling  gasoline,  lubricat¬ 
ing  oils,  and  greases,  and  2,304  in  the  sale  of  automobile  parts,  tires 
and  batteries.  The  estimated  1953  retail  sales  in  Ontario  for  motor 
ehicle  dealers  amounted  to  $841.5  million,  and  for  garages  and  fill- 
g  stations  to  $230.9  million,  37  and  43  percent,  respectively,  of 
the  Canadian  total.  In  1952,  there  were  more  than  12,600  retail  gaso¬ 
line  outlets  in  Ontario.  This  figure  includes  all  retail  outlets 
having  gasoline  pumps  and  licenced  to  sell  gasoline.  There  were  also 
3,319  garages  engaged  in  servicing  and  repairing  motor  vehicles,  and 
6,850  storage  garages_^  parkin^^  lots »  used  car  lots^  etc.  During  1952, 
more  than  695  million  gallons  of  gasoline  were  sold  in  the 
an  increase  of  52.8  million  gallons  over  the  previous  year. 


Provinc 


ESTIMATED  RETAIL  SALES  IE  ONTARIO 
(in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Motor  Vehicle  Dealers 
Garages  &  Filling 
Stations 


1951 

38^,221 

211,305 


1952 

216,350 


±953 

81+1,51-3 

230,910 


First  Half 

1951 

131,997 

111,891 


Retail  Trade  Monthly,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 


Ontario  retail  sales  for  motor  vehicles  and  for  garage  and 
filling  stations  were  respectively  8.6  percent  and  6.7  percent  higher 
in  1953  than  in  1952.  In  the  first  four  months  of  1954,  however,  motor 
vehicle  sales  were  down  11,6  percent  while  garage  and  filling  station 
sales  were  up  2.9  percent  over  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 
During  1953,  158,087  new  passenger  cars  with  a  retail  value  of  $39^-9 


(1)  This  figure  is  net  sales,  i.e.,  gross  sales  less  sales  of  gasoline 
which  is  exempt  from  tax  or  on  which  tax  was  refunded. 
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million,  and  35^^77  new  commercial  vehicles  retailing  at  $92.8  million 
were  sold  in  Ontario.  Up  to  the  end  of  Jime,  195^ ^  98,7^3  new  motor 
vehicles,  with  a  retail  value  of  $2i^-9.7  million,  were  sold  in  Ontario, 
a  drop  of  l4.1  percent  in  number  and  12  percent  in  value . from  the 
corresponding  period  in  1953* 


Although  it  is  not  known  exactly  how  many  persons  are 
engaged  in  the  financing  of  motor  vehicle  purchases,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  38.9  percent,  71^3^3^  of  the  new  motor  vehicles  sold  in 
Ontario  during  1953  were  financed  to  the  amount  of  25.1  percent  of 
their  total  value.  More  than  80  percent  of  these  were  passenger  cars. 
In  Canada  as  a  whole,  40.9  percent  of  all  new  motor  vehicles  sold  were 
financed  to  an  amount  equal  to  29.'^  percent  of  their  total  value.  In 
Ontario,  191,06l,  and  in  Canada,  451,460  used  car  sales  were  financed 
in  1953. 


During  the  first  half  of  1954,  the  number  of  new  cars 
financed  dropped  to  34,309^  n  9*6  percent  decline  from  the  same  period 
in  1953.  ^  The  value  financed  declined  by  4.8  percent. 


MOTOR  TRANSPORT 


The  motor  transport  industry  in  Canada  and  in  Ontario  has 
increased  markedly  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  both  as  to  the  number 
of  trucks  in  use  and  the  variety  of  services  which  they  perform.  Many 
different  types  of  goods  are  carried  by  trucks,  including  farm  and 
market  garden  produce,  raw  materials,  waste  and  garbage,  and  manu¬ 
factured  articles. 


About  one  in  every  five  motor  vehicles  on  the  road  in  Ontario 
is  a  commercial  vehicle.  The  Provincial  Department  of  Highways  issued 
licences  to  5 >9^3  firms  operating  19^673  trucks  and  trailers  for  public 
commercial  purposes  in  1953*  The  truck  transportation  industry  in 
Ontario  occupied  over  20,000  at  the  1951  Census. 


According  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  677  estab¬ 
lishments  transported  nearly  seven  million  tons  of  freight  between 
cities  and  rural  areas  in  Ontario  in  1951.  This  is  estimated  by  the 
Automotive  Transport  Association  of  Ontario  to  be  approximately  one- 

of  the  actual  tonnage  hauled.  In  the  same  year,  67  million  tons 
of  railway  freight  was  carried  from  points  in  the  Province. 


Over  64  million  passengers  were  carried  on  intercity  and 
rural  bus  routes  in  Ontario  in  1951. 

The  number  of  commercial  motor  vehicles  registered  in 
Ontario  during  I953  reached  a  total  of  261,923,  an  in^^rease  of  7.5 
percent  over  the  previous  year.  This  figure  includes  3,848  motor 
buses,  201  trolley  buses  and  an  unknown  number  of  tractors.  Trailers 
registered  totalled  80,673. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  I5 ) 


BUSINESS  FAILURES  IN  ONTARIO 


Among  the  possible  indicators  of  economic  decline  is  the 
rate  of  business  failure.  During  the  first  half  of  this  year^  busi¬ 
ness  failures  in  Ontario  increased  72  percent  over  the  same  period  of 
One  hundred  and  seventy-five  business  concerns  failed^  a  rate 
of  approximately  21  per  10,000  establishments , compared  to  12  per 
10,000  in  the  first  half  of  1953*  The  rate  in  Ontario  for  the  year  of 
1953  ^as  nearly  30  per  10,000,  lover  than  the  rate  for  Canada  of  hh. 

Total  liabilities  of  business  failures  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  vas  more  than  three  times  higher  in  the  first  half  of  this  year 
than  in  the  first  half  of  1953* 

Retail  establishments  selling  television  and  electrical 
apparatus  were  most  frequent  failures.  A  television  manufacturing 
plant  in  the  Border  Region  failed  vith  liabilities  of  over  one  million 
dollars . 

BUSINESS  FAILURES  IN  0LU?ARI0  BY  ECONOMIC  REGIONS 


1st  HALF  1953  2nd  HALF  1953  1st  HALF  1951- 


Region 

No. 

Liabilities 

$’000 

No. 

Liabilities 

$’000 

No. 

Liabilities 
$ '  000 

Metropolitan 

kl 

1,711.9 

66 

2,891.8 

76 

3,728.5 

Burlington 

k 

48.9 

6 

34l.i+ 

11 

150.4 

Niagara 

2 

22.6 

2 

39.9 

6 

388.0 

Lake  Erie 

1 

21.2 

1 

5.2 

- 

- 

Upper  Thames 

l4 

236. u 

11 

389.8 

j 

78.0 

Border 

10 

184.1 

9 

357.1 

17 

1,841.5 

St.  Clair  River 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

55.3 

Upper  Grand  River 

1 

2.5 

8 

99.3 

6 

251.2 

Blue  Water 

4 

521.7 

7 

535.7 

11 

951.5 

Kavartha 

2 

21.0 

5 

51.3 

12 

1,856.1 

Quinte 

4 

61.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Upper  St.  Lavrence 

6 

53.6 

6 

21.4 

3 

23.8 

Ottawa  Valley 

6 

57.0 

6 

52.0 

16 

679.6 

Highlands 

- 

- 

3 

64.0 

- 

- 

Clay  Belt 

1 

30.0 

3 

27.1 

2 

57.0 

Nickel  Range 

1 

26.7 

1 

49.3 

4 

111.0 

Sault 

- 

- 

1 

15.5 

- 

- 

Lakehead 

3 

27ol 

4 

42.7 

5 

105.1 

James  Bay 

2 

47.3 

** 

• 

TOTAL 

102 

3,072.9 

139 

4,983.5 

175 

10,277.1 

Source  of  original  figures:  Dun  and  Bradstreet. 
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INlJioi\TORS  OF  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY  IN  ONTARIO 


YEAR  TO 
DATE 


SAME  CURRENT 
MONTH  PREVIOUi 


INDICATOR 

UIIIT 

( 

DATE 

CURRENT 

FIGURE 

195‘^/53 

+  or  - 

1954/53  MONTH  ’ 
or  -  +  or  - 

INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT 

Index(l)  June 

110.7 

- 

2.8 

- 

2.6 

+ 

1.6 

INDUSTRIAL  PAYROLLS 

Index (1)  June 

151.7 

+ 

0.7 

- 

1.2 

4- 

0.4 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  (CANADA) 

Index (2)  May 

246.0 

3.0 

3.5 

4- 

1.5 

Manufacturing  (Ont.  k<^) 

Index (2)  May 

255.0 

- 

4.8 

- 

6.2 

4- 

0.6 

Durable  Goods 

Index (2)  May 

300.4 

- 

7.6 

- 

10.8 

- 

2.4 

Non -Durable  Goods 

Index(2) 

May 

225.9 

- 

2.2 

- 

1.9 

4- 

3.3 

Pig  Iron  (Ont.  85^) 

’000  Tons 

May 

178.7 

- 

20.5 

- 

34.2 

- 

8.0 

Steel  Ingots  (Ont.  75^) 

'000  Tons 

June 

259-6 

- 

25.0 

- 

24.2 

4- 

2.6 

Refined  Nickel  (Ont.  100^) 

Million  lbs 

May 

26.7 

9.6 

+ 

15.6 

4- 

3.1 

Automobiles  (Ont.  98^) 

( ' 000 ) 

May 

38.2 

- 

8.0 

- 

24.4 

- 

18.1 

Electrical  Apparatus  (Ont. 72^) 

Index (2)  May 

444.4 

+ 

2.2 

- 

6.9 

- 

3.^ 

Newsprint  (Ont.  30^) 

'000  Tons 

June 

490.7 

+ 

4.1 

+ 

5.9 

- 

1.3 

CONSUMPTION  OF  ELECTRICITY 

Million  KWH 

June  1,910*5 

+ 

2.8 

■f 

3.8 

- 

3.3 

CAR  LOADINGS  (EASTERN  CAITADA) 

'000  Cars 

July 

211.6  ■ 

- 

8.2 

- 

10.4 

4- 

0.3( 

PRICE  INDEXES  (CANADIA) 

Consumer  Price  Index 

Index ( 1 ) 

July 

116.2 

+ 

0.6 

4- 

0.7 

4- 

0.1 

Wholesale  Price  Index 

Index (2)  June 

217.8 

- 

1.1 

- 

1.7 

- 

0.2 

Farm  Price  Index  (Ontario) 

Index ( 2 ) 

May 

254.1 

- 

3.6 

- 

2.4 

4- 

0.8 

RETAIL  TRADE 

$  Million 

June 

412.9 

0.2 

+ 

2.3 

4- 

0.6 

Grocery  and  Combination 

$  Million 

June 

73.6 

+ 

7.2 

+ 

8.1 

— 

1.3 

Department  Stores 

$  Million 

June 

28.4 

+ 

2.6 

+ 

6.2 

4- 

3.0 

Mens  *  Clothing 

$  Million 

June 

7.1 

- 

4.8 

• 

8.7 

4- 

2.5 

Womens ’  Clothing 

$  Million 

June 

7.2 

- 

4.3 

- 

1.0 

4- 

3.3 

Lumber  and  Bldg.  Material 

$  Million 

June 

13.9 

- 

4.6 

0.1 

4- 

7.6 

Furniture 

$  Million 

June 

6.7 

- 

5.5 

- 

3.6 

4- 

2.8 

Appliance  &  Radio 

$  Million 

June  - 

■-not  available - 

New  Motor  Vehicles:  Sold 

( ' 000 ) 

June 

17.1 

- 

l4.i 

- 

11.2 

.. 

13.0 

Financed 

0  000 ) 

June 

7.0 

- 

9.6 

- 

2.6 

- 

1.9 

CONSTRUCTION 

Contracts  Awarded; 


Total 

$  Million 

July 

122.0 

4- 

26.0 

4-129.8 

4- 

21.4 

Residential 

$  Million 

July 

50.4 

4- 

25.6 

4-  66.9 

4- 

8.4 

Business 

$  Million 

July 

27.7 

4- 

28.0 

+  69.9 

4- 

27.6 

Industrial 

$  Million 

July 

13.1 

- 

31.4 

4-244.7 

4-- 

52.3 

Engineering 

$  Million 

July 

30.9 

4-180.7 

4-1,003.6 

4- 

30.4 

Housing:  Starts 

No. 

May 

5,772 

4- 

1.8 

-H  14.4 

76.6 

Completions 

No. 

May 

3,417 

4- 

16.0 

4-  26.3 

4- 

29.9 

Non -Residential  Building 

Materials  (Canada) 

Index ( 1 ) 

June 

121.2 

• 

1.9 

-  2.7 

4- 

0.1 

Residential  Bldg.  Materials 

( Canada ) 

Index(l)  June 

121.7 

- 

2.7 

"  2.3 

4- 

0.6 

FINANCIAL 

Cheques  Cashed 

$  Million 

June  6,065.6 

4- 

7.1 

+  17.2 

4- 

9.1 

Life  Insurance  Sales 

$  Million 

June 

80.7 

4- 

9.3 

+  "  9.1 

'4- 

3.0 

Industrial  Stock 

Index(3)  July, 

3^7.9 

4- 

6.2 

-K  13.2 

.  -♦- 

15.0 

IMDICATORS  OF  SCOMOiCCC  ACTIVITY  DT  OHTARIO,  continued 


OTKOTES : 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


I9I1.9  -  100 

1935-39  -  100 

last  half  of  1933  "  100 


All  indicators  refer  to  the  Province  of  Ontario  ijinless  otherwise  noted. 


These  indicators  are  computed  from  information  supplied  hy 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  except:  (l)  construction  contracts 
awarded,  issued  hy  MacLean  Building  Reports  Division  of  Hugh  C.  MacLean 
Publications  Limited,  and  (2)  the  index  of  activity  of  twenty  indus¬ 
trial  stocks,  as  reported  by  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange,  The  figures 
in  the  brackets  under  Industrial  Production  refer  to  the  estimated 
proportion  of  the  products  manufactured  in  Ontario. 


(  CONTimiED  FROM  PAGE  12) 
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REGISTRATION  OF  MOTOR 

VEHICLES  IN 

ONTARIO 

- 

Passenger 

Commercial 

Other 

Cars 

Vehicles 

Vehicles 

Total 

. Sr  >+!. 

.*7 

1951 

958,082 

225,271 

21,71+5 

1,205,098 

1952 

1,024,816 

2ii-3,59l 

23,31+6 

1,291,753 

.1953 

1,117AT5 

261,923 

27,021 

1,406,119 

(First  Half) 

1,107,560 

21+7,573 

29,896 

1,385,029 

Source :  Motor  Vehicles  Branch,  Ontario  Department  of  Highways. 

The  rapid  expansion  in  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  in 
Ontario,  from  I78  to  l,4o6,119  in  Just  fifty  years,  has  been  one  of 

•prime  motive  forces  in  the  development  of  more  and  better  roads . 

1952,  there  were  8l,28l  miles  of  road  in  Ontario,  an  increase  of 
9^8  percent  over  the  previous  year.  The  building  of  new  roads  and  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  old  roads,  plus  the  planning  and  general 
staff  work  which  must  precede  these  operations,  provide  employment  for 
many  persons. 


It  may  be  seen  that  the  effects  of  the  automotive  industry 
on  the  economy  of  the  Province  and  of  the  country  as  a  whole  are  not 
limited  to  the  actual  production  of  motor  vehicles,  but  spread  far 
out  through  secondary  and' related  industries. 
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SUMvlAKY 

Labour  unrest  evidenced  in  strikes  and  threats  of  strikes 
is  widespread  in  Ontario  this  month.  Two  disputes^  involving  more  than 
23^.000  workers  with  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada  in  Hamilton  and  Massey- 
Harris -Ferguson  plants  in  Brantford  and  Woodstock,  have  been  settled. 
Negotiations  affecting  about  5*000  employees  at  the  Algoma  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  in  Sault  Ste.  re-opened.  After  a  strike  vote, 

negotiations  were  al§,€?^^ the  Windsor  plant  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  of  Canada.  trike  in  fliis^jjlant  would  not  only  affect  the 

5^700  factory  and/^^v*500  office  works^t:lL  in  Windsor,  but  might  result  in 
the  Oakville  braricp' with  about  2_,600Wemployees  beihg'closed  dOv'/n.  Two 
strikes  have  actually •''p^'nlcal.-ledt  OhJ  is  in  Sarnia  where  electrical 
workers 


million  dollar 
Harris- 


>%ie  other  is  in  th^*  ioronto  plan 

a.  jfc  -j’'  .  f  j  *- 


sey- 


3.000  workers. 


■ 


'guson  d'^panyl^'^jW^  inv61#es  about 

The  number  df^-app,lLfia'tlons  for  employment  a.t  the  end  of 
j':,-^July  was  almost  9^^300  or  99-2  nercent  greater  than  in  July  of  last 

-■'.^year. 

!  .  .  .  1  ^ 


The  Upper  St.  Lawrence  Fxegion  showed  the  smallest  increase 
and  at  the  ■  same  time  registered  a  6.2  percent  increase  in 


'manufacturing  employment,  thus  indicating  a  certain  amount  ^f  indus¬ 
trial  activity  resulting  largely  from  the  opening  of  several  new  plants 
in  the  fall  of  1953*  Only  one  other  Region  -  the  Nickel  Range  -  shows 
an  increase  in  manufacturing  employment  (3*9^)  while  for  the  province 
as  a  whole  a  drop  of  6.8  percent  has  occurred. 


The  number  of  revenue  railway  cars  loaded  is  again  lower  for 
August  than  for  the  same  month  last  year,  both  in  the  Eastern  Division 
and  in  the  whole  of  Canada.  For  the  year  to  the  end  of  Aiug>ust,  the 
drop  was  3.1  percent  in  the  East,  12.3  percent  in  the  West,  and  9,6 
percent  for  Canada  as  a  whole.  The  decreases  are  caused  largely^  by'" 
declining  shipments  in  such  categories  as  grain  (number  of  cars  dropped 
by  31,668  or  4l.6^),  primary  iron  and  steel  (^5*^^)^  iron  ore  (36.8^), 
and  agricultural  implements  (33.0^). 

The  construction  industry  is  still  moving  ahead  with  resi 
dential  construction  leading  the  way.  Fifty  percent  more  contracts 
were  awarded  in  August  this  year  than  in  August  1953.  Eight  contracts 
valued  at  one  million  dollars  or  more  were  awarded  in  Ontario.  The 
largest  of  these  is  for  a  mail  order  warehouse  in  North  York  Township 
to  cost  $9 *5  million. 


\ 
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REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYl'IEIIT 


Weights  shown  in  the  table  of  Employment  and  Payroll 
Indices  on  page  4  have  been  revised  in  t-his  issue.  They  now  show 
the  percent  distribution  of  employment  in  Ontario  regions^  based  on 
estimates  of  average  manufacturing  employment  in  1353. 


of  ma-nufa 


Minor  changes  are  constantly  occurring  in  the  distrioution 
tuning  employment  between  the  regions.  In  l'-43,  the 
Metropolitan  Region  employed  3f percent  of  man  u  fact  nr  mg  woi.Keio  in 
the  Province.  In  1950,  the  proportion  hs-d  fallen  to  35-8  percent, 
but  1953  estimates  show  a  return  to  37*2  percent.  Concurrently  the 
rel3,tive  position  of  other  regions -ha-s  fluccuated,  although  in  the 
last  ten  years  the  proportion  in  each  region  has  changed  less  than 
one  percent.  The  Niagara  Region  employed  'f, 3  percent  of  Ontario' s 
ma.nufac tuning  employees  in  19^ 3 ^  tut  the  proportion  nau  declined  ^..o 
6.6  percent  ten  years  later.  A  decline  was  recorded  in  nearly  all 
regions  between  1950  1953^  to  account  for  the  i.6  percenu  rise  in 

the  Metropolitan  Region. 


Payroll  distribution  roughly  follows  employment  weights, 
with  annual  pa^jT’olls  relatively  large  in  comparison  with  emp.' 
in  Metropolitan,  Burlington,  Niagara  and  Border  Regions-. 


i  <=>r  I  f 


The  weights  for  mining  emplo^yment  have  also  been  revised, 
on  the  basis  of  average  employment  in  1952  as  shown  in  the  Economic 
Survey  of  Ontario.  -  ■ 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLL  INDICES  AIID  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 
_ IN  EIGHTEEN  ECONOMIC  AREAS  IN  ONTARIO  (l) _ 

(1949  -  100) 


July/^4  July/^^Weekly  Wages 

Index  of  July/ 5 3  Index  of  July/ 5 3  and 


Region  Weight 

Date 

Employment  + 

or  - 

Payrolls 

+ 

or  - 

Salarie; 

i 

$ 

1. 

Metropolitan 

37.2 

July 

1/53 

120.8 

168.5 

62.54 

(Halton,  Peel, 

June 

1/5^ 

119.2 

170.8 

64.27 

York) 

July 

1/5V 

119.^ 

1.2 

172.8 

+ 

2.6 

64.91 

2. 

Burlington 

11.9 

July 

1/53 

105.3 

139-4 

63.05 

(Brant,  Wentworth, 

June 

1/51* 

95.8 

131.9 

65.43 

Burlington ) 

July 

1/5^ 

95.8 

9.0 

131.7 

- 

5.5 

65.40 

3. 

Niagara 

6.6 

July 

1/53 

118.4 

160.7 

67.11 

(Lincoln,  Welland) 

June 

1/5** 

105.2 

145.9 

68.74 

July 

l/5‘^ 

106.5 

10.1 

147.2 

- 

8.4 

68.48 

4. 

Lake  Erie 

0.6 

July 

1/53 

99.0 

131.9 

50.15 

(Haldimand, 

June 

l/5*^ 

86.2 

119.3 

52.03 

Norfolk) 

July 

1/5^ 

89.6 

9.5 

134.0 

+ 

1.6 

56.24 

5. 

Upper  Thames 

^+.7 

July 

1/53 

118.0 

161.8 

56.57 

(Elgin,  Middlesex 

June 

l/5'^ 

106.4 

146.7 

56.93 

Oxford ) 

July 

1/5** 

108.0 

8.5 

149.2 

- 

7.8 

57-06 

z' 

0. 

Border 

7.9 

July 

1/53 

1i4.5 

156.7 

69.59 

(Essex,  Kent) 

June 

1/5I 

92.2 

122.8 

67.72 

July 

1/5^ 

93.6 

18.3 

127.9 

- 

18.4 

69.46 

7. 

St.  Clair  River 

1.4 

July 

1/53 

116.8 

169.5 

72.72 

(Lamb ton ) 

June 

1/5^ 

111.8 

167.3 

75.08 

July 

l/^k 

113.1 

3.2 

174.1 

+ 

2.7 

77.27 

8. 

Upper  Grand  River 

7.1 

July 

1/53 

102.3 

138.3 

54.81 

(Perth,  Waterloo, 

June 

1/5^ 

92.6 

126.5 

55.34 

Wellington ) 

July 

1/5** 

92.1 

10.0 

127.6 

- 

7.7 

56.08 

9. 

Blue  Water 

2.5 

July 

1/53 

104.9 

142.8 

48.29 

(Br’jce,  Dufferin, 

June 

1/5^ 

99.2 

136.5 

48.91 

Huron,  Simcoe,  Grey. 

July 

1/51 

98.0 

6.6 

135.2 

- 

5.3 

49.03 

10. 

Kawartha 

5-h 

July 

1/53 

126.8 

173.1 

64.89 

(Durham,  Ont.,  Peter., 

June 

1/5^ 

119.4 

158.7 

. 

63.12 

Vic.,  NorthumberlaJid ) 

o^uly 

1/5^ 

111.2 

12.3 

149.6 

- 

13.6 

63.93 

11. 

Quinte 

2.5 

July 

1/53 

116.  T 

159.8' 

54.03 

(Front- ,Hast.  ,Len. 

June 

1/54 

95.-8 

140.2 

57.81 

&  Add.,Pr.  Edward) 

July 

1/54 

101.6 

12.9 

144.1 

- 

9.8 

56.05 

12. 

U.  St.  La.wrence 

2.0 

July 

1/53 

106.1 

137.7 

54.86 

(Dundas ,  Glen . ,Gren . , 

June 

1/54 

110.4 

151.7 

58.03 

Leeds,  Stormont; 

July 

1/54 

112.7  + 

6.2 

158.0 

+ 

14.7 

59.22 

(1)  Original  Data 

collected 

from 

leading  manufacturers,  reported  by 

the 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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July/ July/^4Weekly  Wages 
_  Index  of  July/ 5  3  Index  of  July/ 5  3 


Region 

Weight 

Date 

Employment 

+ 

or  - 

Payrolls 

4-  - 

or  - 

Salari( 

Ottawa  Valley 

3.3 

July 

1/53 

112.3 

i 

150.1 

i 

54!  03 

( Carle  ton , Lanark 

> 

June 

i/s'* 

105.0 

150.9 

57.76 

Pres.  Ren.  Russ. 

) 

July 

1/54 

107.6 

- 

1.2 

156.5 

+ 

1.1 

58.51 

Ik. 

Highlands 

0.7 

July 

1/53 

121.1 

162.0 

53.95 

(Halihur ton ,Muskoka , 

June 

1/54 

116.1 

158.5 

55.27 

Nipissingj  Parry 

s.) 

July 

1/54 

120.0 

- 

1.2 

166.2 

2.6 

56.21 

15. 

Clay  Belt 

0.9 

July 

1/53 

120.8 

155.0 

68.65 

(Cochrane 

June 

1/54 

108.3 

111.  7 

71.19 

Teniskaming ) 

July 

1/54 

111.  7 

- 

5.1 

II8.5 

- 

1.2 

69.28 

16. 

Nickel  Range 

1.7 

July 

1/53 

'  122.9 

176.5 

80. 16 

(Manitoulin.  - 

June 

1/54 

125.2 

169.2 

75.60 

Sudbury ) 

July 

1/54 

127.7 

+ 

3.9 

173.6 

- 

1.6 

76.07 

r- 

Sault 

1.5 

July 

1/53 

137.8 

178.6 

69.02 

(Algoma) 

June 

1/54 

107.8 

1I3.6 

70.86 

July 

1/54 

110.1 

- 

20.1 

111.  2 

- 

19.3 

69.65 

OJ 

• 

Lakehead 

2.0 

July 

1/53 

130.7 

169.5 

68.71 

— 

(Kenora,  Rainy 

June 

1/5^ 

112.1 

. 151.1 

71.23 

• 

River j  Thunder  Bay) 

July 

1/54 

111.  6 

- 

12.3 

155.1 

- 

8.5 

71.35 

ONTARIO 

100.0 

July 

1/53 

116.0 

158.9 

62.51 

June 

1/5^ 

107.8 

150.5 

63.72 

July 

1/5^ 

108.1 

- 

6.8 

152.2 

- 

1.2 

61.22 

EMFL0Y14EM’  MD  PAYROLL  INDICES  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

REPORTED  BY  LEADING  ONTARIO  MINES 


6- 


15. 


l6. 


19. 


Border 

2.1 

July  1/53 

II2.2 

193.0 

63.06 

(Salt,,  Natural 

June  1/5^ 

153.7 

199.1 

60.86 

Gas  ) 

July  1/5I 

157.2 

10.5 

213.4 

-f 

10.6 

63.77 

Clay  Belt 

27.3 

July  1/53 

97-2 

119.4 

62.45 

(Gold,  Silver ) 

June  1/5^ 

91.5 

119.1 

66.12 

July  1/5I 

92.1 

- 

>.9 

120-.1 

+ 

0.6 

66.05 

Nickel  Range 

I1.6 

July  1/53 

15I.I 

202.6 

76.51 

(Nickel,  Copper, 

June  I/5I 

151.7 

202.6 

77.75 

Gold,  Silver) 

July  1/5^ 

152.3 

- 

1.2 

201.6 

- 

0.5 

77.02 

Sault 

1.7 

July  1/53 

122.7 

173.6 

77.74 

( Iron  Ore } 

June  I/5I 

131.2 

198.2 

82.86 

July  I/5I 

128.8 

+ 

5.0 

190.8 

+ 

9.9 

81,23 

Lakehead 

3.2 

July  1/53 

-106.5 

156.8 

78.74 

(Gold,  Iron  Ore) 

June  1/5^ 

107.5 

162.0 

80.25 

July  1/5^ 

110.1 

4“ 

3.^ 

153.7 

“ 

2.0 

74.37 

James  Bay 

3.3 

July  1/53 

69.8 

85.3 

- 

65.21 

(Gold,  Silver) 

June  1/ 5I 

72.8 

89.6 

65.63 

■* 

July  1/5^ 

,73.2 

+ 

4.9 

88.7 

+ 

4.0 

64.61 

All  Mining  Industries 

July  1/53 

117.2 

152.9 

69.20 

June  1/5^ 

115.0 

156.2 

72.10 

July  1/5^ 

116.3 

- 

0.8 

157.2 

+ 

2.8 

71.73 
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XNDICATORS  OF  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY  IN  ONTARIO 


INDICATOR 

UNIT 

DATE 

CURRENT 

FIGURE 

YEAR  TO 
DATE 

1954/53 

+  or  - 

( 

] 

1' 

+ 

SAME 

MOITTH 

954/53 

or  - 

CURMT 

PREVIOUS 

MONTH 

+  or  - 

INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT 

Index(l) 

July 

112.2 

- 

2.8 

- 

i 

3.0 

•+ 

1.4 

EiDUSTRIAL  PAYROLLS 

Index(l) 

July 

155.0 

+ 

0.5 

- 

0.8 

+ 

2.2 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  (CANADA) 

Index (2) 

June 

251.3 

3.0 

2.4 

+ 

2.4 

{■danufact-uring  (Ont.  ^9^) 

Index (2) 

Jirae 

258.1 

- 

5.0 

- 

5.6 

+ 

1.7 

Durable  Goods 

Index (2) 

June 

298.6 

- 

8.3 

- 

11.7 

- 

0.2 

Non -Durable  Goods 

Index (2) 

June 

232.3 

- 

1.9 

4- 

0.2. 

3.3 

Pig  Iron  (Ont.  85^) 

’000  Tons 

June 

167.2 

23.5 

- 

37.2 

- 

6.4 

Steel  Ingots  (Ont.  75^) 

'000  Tons 

July 

255-3 

- 

24,2 

- 

19.0 

- 

1.7 

13.0” 

Refined  Nickel  (Ont.  100^) 

Million  lbs 

May 

26.7 

+ 

9.6 

+ 

15.6 

“T 

A-Utoraobi les  ( On t .  98^ ) 

(’000) 

July 

26.3 

- 

18.6 

- 

46.8 

- 

Electrical  Apparatus  (Ont.  'J2$)  Index(2) 

June 

It  39. 3 

- 

0.6 

- 

10.3 

4. 

1.9 

Newsprint  f On t . 30^ ) 

*000  Tons 

July 

5o4.o 

-1- 

3.9 

+ 

2.6 

+ 

2.7 

CONSUMPTION  OF  ELECTRICITY 

Million  KWE 

July 

1,84L.7 

+ 

3.0 

4.0 

- 

3.4 

CAR  LOADINGS  (KASTERIT  CANADA) 

’000  Cars 

Aug. 

204.i 

- 

8.1 

- 

7.9 

- 

• 

PRICE  HTDEXES  (CANADA) 

Consumer  Price  Index 

Index ( 1 ) 

Aug. 

117.0 

+ 

0.7 

+ 

1.1 

+ 

0.7 

Wholesale  Price  Index 

Index (2) 

July 

217.4 

- 

1.2 

- 

1.6 

- 

0.2 

Farm  Price  Index  (Ontario) 

Index (2 ) 

July 

260.0 

- 

3.4  - 

1.8 

-r 

1.6 

RETATL  TRADE 

$  Million 

July 

401.6 

+ 

rs  "! 

KJm  X 

-r 

1.5 

2.7 

Grocer^/”  and  Combination 

$  Million 

■July 

79.5 

8.3 

l4.6 

+ 

8.0 

Department  Stores 

$  Million 

July 

20,5 

+ 

1-7 

- 

4.3 

- 

28.1 

Mens’  Clothing 

$  Million 

July 

5.5 

- 

5.8 

- 

12.3 

- 

23.4 

Womens ’  Clothing 

$  Million 

July 

7.0 

- 

3.8 

- 

1.3 

- 

1.9 

Lumber  and  Bldg.  Material 

$  Million 

July 

15.2 

- 

3.7 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

0.6 

Furniture 

$  Million 

July 

6.2 

- 

5.1 

- 

2.9 

- 

6.8 

Appliance  &  Radio 

$  Million 

July 

---not  available-- 

New  Motor  Vehicles:  Sold 

(’000) 

July 

i4.9 

- 

14.9 

- 

19.7 

- 

12.6  J 
13.2^ 

Financed 

( '000) 

July 

6.1 

- 

10.4 

- 

14.7 

- 

CONSTRUCTION 

Contracts  Awarded: 


Total 

$ 

Million 

Aug. 

87.5 

+ 

29.1 

-1- 

51-9 

-  23.3 

Residential 

l-lillion 

Aug. 

46.9 

-f 

33.3 

+ 

92.2 

-  ^ 

Business 

$ 

Million 

Aug. 

33.4 

-f 

29.7 

-f 

38.6 

+  2(^B 

Industrial 

$ 

Million 

Aug. 

1.9 

- 

33.9 

- 

68,9 

-  8^ 

Engingeering 

$ 

Million 

Aug. 

5.2 

-•-169.9 

-•- 

67-7 

-  83.2 

Housing:  Starts 

No. 

July  4_,368 

7.0 

7.3 

-  -  6.8 

Completions 

No. 

July 

3,369 

.f. 

14.6 

-r 

26.1 

-r  47.8 

Non -Residential  Building 
Materials  ( Canada ) 

Index ( 1 ) 

July 

121.2 

2.0 

2.8 

n.c . 

Residential  Bldg.  Materials 
(Canada) 

Index ( 1 ) 

July 

122.0 

- 

2.6 

- 

2.1 

+  0.2 

FnJANCIAL 

Cheques  Cashed 

Million 

July 

5,629.9 

-r 

6.2 

•f 

1.0 

-  7.2 

Life  Insurance  Sales 

$ 

Million 

July 

76.1 

-1- 

8.9 

-1- 

6.5 

-  5.6 

Industrial  Stock 

Index ( 3 ) 

Aug. 

354.1 

-1- 

7.2 

+ 

13.8 

4-  1.8 

« 


FOOT 


icators  of  Ecopomic  Activity  in  Ontario,  continued 
OOTNOTES: 

(1)  1949  =  100 

(2)  1935-39  -  100 

(3)  last  half  of  1933  =  100 


n . c .  -  no  change 


All  indicators  refer  to  the  Province  of  Ontario  unless  otherwise  noted.  • 

These  indicators  are  computed  from  information  supplied  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  except:  (l)  construction  contracts  awarded,  issued  by  MacLean 
Building  Reports  Division  of  Hugh  C.  MacLean  Publications  Limited,  and  (2)  the  index 
of  activity  of  twenty  industrial  stocks,  as  reported  by  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

•  The  figures  in  the  brackets  under  Industrial  Production  refer  to  the  estimated  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  products  manufactured  in  Ontario. 


REGION 


MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYEES  AND  PAYROLLS^*) 
ONTARIO  19^0  -  19? 3 

ETiPLOYEES 


PAYROLLS 


1. 

2. 

3. 

h. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

ik. 


m 


'6. 

17. 

18. 


Percent  Change 

Percent  Change 

1953 

1953/1950 

1'53 

1953/l"50 

' 

$'000 

Metropolitan 

238,370 

-t-  18.1 

766,003 

+  53.0 

Burlington 

76,650 

+  5.5 

250,639 

-  33.7 

Niagara 

42,660 

+  17.4 

+  43.1 

Lake  Erie 

3,870 

+  7.3 

9,652 

+  35.^' 

Upper  Thames 

30,190 

-i-  11.4 

86,062 

40.3 

Border 

50,430 

+  7.6 

182,494 

+  36.9 

St.  Clair  River 

9,180  ■ 

8.2 

33,606 

-+  45.0 

Unper  Grand  River 

45,550 

+  4.1 

129,329 

+  32.6 

Blue  Water 

16,000 

+  8.0 

39,802 

42.0 

Kawartha 

34,720 

-1-  20.8 

110,019 

+  43.7 

Quinte 

15,870 

+  17.4 

44,48l  ■ 

+  54.3 

Upper  St .  Lawrence 

12,990 

-H  4.9 

34,569 

-t-  26.7 

Ottawa  Valley 

21,460 

15.6 

56,579 

+  43.7 

Highlands 

4,69c 

2.8 

11,776 

.+  35.2 

Clay  Belt 

6,020 

-  0.1  - 

19,820 

+27.1  . 

Nickel  Range 

10,780 

-r  21.0 

■  39,779 

+  55-'< 

Sault 

9,510. 

+  18.4 

3^,197 

-h  54.0 

Lake  he  ad 

12,690  . 

+  23.4 

42,962 

+  49.8 

TOTAL 

641,630  - 

+  13.3 

2,036,996 

-i-  44.2 

Regional  figures 

have  been  adjusted 

in  order  to  add 

to  Provinci 

al  figures . 

(l)  1953  figures  are  estimated  by  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Research. 
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CONSTRUCTION  IN  ONTARIO 


« 


Construction  activity  in  Ontario  continued  to  increase,  al¬ 
though  less  rapidly  than  last  year,  according  to  a  comparison  of  build¬ 
ing  permits  issued  in  the  first  half  of  19?^  s-nd  1953*  Increased 
construction  in  the  Metropolitan  Region  was  the  main  factor  in  the 
overall  rise  of  eight  percent  during  the  period.  The  Region  accounted 
for  nearly  50  percent  of  the  value  of  permits  issued  in  the  province 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  The  Ottava  and  Border  Regions, 
vith  nine  and  seven  percent  respectively  of  the  the  total  value,  also’ 
showed  increases,  but  excluding  the  Metropolitan  Region,  the  value  for 
the  Province ■ declined  four  percent.  The  value  of  permits  issued  de¬ 
clined  in  the  Burlington  Region,  where  seven  percent- of  the  Provincial 
total  originated. 


Residential  and  institutional  categories  increased  11  and 
30  percent  respectively,  while  industrial  and  commercial  building  as 
indicated  by  permits  issued  declined  7  s.nd  l4  percent.  In  all  but  on^ 
case  a  decline  in  total  value  of  building  permits  was  accompanied  by 
decline  in  the  residential  category.  This  type  of  building  makes  up 
more  than  pO  percent  of  construction  activity  in  nearly  all  Regions. 
Anong  the  exceptions  is  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence  Region,  where  residential 
construction  has  declined  pending  the  beginning  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  project.  Permits  for  institutional  and  governmant  construction 
in  this  area  came  to  $1,8  million,  35  percent  of  that  Region’s  total 
for  the  half  year.  In  the  Province  as  a  whole,  permits  for  institu¬ 
tional  and  government  constiuction  were  valued  at  $44,575-000. 


Building  permits  issued  cannot  be  taken  as  an  absolute  in¬ 


dication  of  the  value 


of 


construction  to  be  carried  out, 

app 

able  changes  may  be  made  before  completion  of  the  operation. 


The  amount 


of  the  permit  depends  on  the  statement  of  the  applicant,  and  consider- 


Actual 

operations  normally  follow  the  granting  of  permits,  but  some  pro.jectj 
are  not  undertaken.  Another  measure  of  construction  activity,  not 


directly  comparable  to  permits  issued,  is  contracts  awarded,  which  show 
an  11  percent  increase  for  Ontario  in  the  half  year.  Contracts  awarded 
for  residential  construction  increased  l8  percent. 


t 


Figures  shown  in  the  accompanying  table  for  permits  issued 
in  1954  are  preliminary,  as  returns  are  outstanding  from  a  few  munici¬ 
palities.  Revisions  will  be  minor,  however.  Source  of  original 
figures  is  a  special  release  to  this  Bureau  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Ottawa. 
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PROPOSED  CONSTRUCTION  AS  INDICATED  BY  BUILDHIG  PERMITS 
ISSUED  IN  ONTARIO  BY  REGIONS  -  Ist  HALF  195^  A^ID  1953 


Region 

Residential 

In¬ 

dustrial 

Institutional 

Commercial  &  Other  Total 

Cumulative 
^  Change 

$’000 

$’000 

$’000 

$’000 

$’000 

Metropolitan 

195'^ 

104,423 

26,027 

l‘*,931 

19,323 

i64,704 

+  22.8 

1953 

79,695 

22,686 

19,592 

12,184 

134,158 

Burlington 

195“* 

13,90“* 

3,112 

3,779 

3,191 

23,987 

-  2.5 

1953 

16,380 

1,591 

3,565 

3,071* 

24,610 

Niagara 

1954 

8,501' 

1,411 

1,01*7 

.  1,409 

12,368 

-  29.0 

1953 

13,369 

1,486 

1,994 

•  560 

17,409 

LaJke  Erie 

1954 

527 

564 

473 

■  -  1,565 

•  +  15c5 

1953 

591 

l4o 

347 

277 

.  1,355 

^Upper  Thames 

1954 

6,531 

l,4oo 

-  1,094 

3,493 

12,518 

+  21.7 

1953 

6,317 

1,791 

1,452 

725 

10,285 

Border 

1954 

12,061 

6,741 

1,636 

2,892 

23,32'^ 

+  44.1 

1953 

9,391 

2,555 

2,427 

1,817 

16,190 

Clair  R . 

1954 

2,182 

l,48o 

1,378 

573 

5,612 

+  56.9 

1953 

2,824 

196 

369 

187 

3,576 

Upper  Grand  R. 

195“* 

10,197 

1,127 

1,410 

1,878 

14,612 

-  26.4 

1953 

9,944 

7, “*32 

898 

1,570 

i;<,845 

Blue  Water 

195“* 

2,117 

901 

521 

1,950 

5,48' 

+  8.2 

1953 

2,610 

1,312 

474 

678 

5,074 

Kawartha 

1951* 

8,576 

2,211 

1,658 

824 

13,269 

-  37.1 

1953 

8,895 

8,894 

905 

2,728 

21,422 

Quinte 

1954 

2,859 

366 

551 

1,871 

5,647 

+  3.5 

1953 

2,753 

534 

767 

1,1*03 

5,457 

k  U.  St.  Lawrence 

1954 

1,821 

1,102 

356 

1,762 

5,04i 

+  63.2 

9 

1953 

2,080  ^ 

467 

356 

185 

3,089 

Ottawa  Valley 

1954 

19,844 

2,117 

3,563 

5,668 

31,192 

■  +17.4 

1953 

14,615 

1,1*58 

3,9“*9 

6,545 

26,567 

^^ghlands 

m 

1954 

1,502 

568 

312 

274 

2,655 

-  5.3 

1953 

1,508 

277 

393 

627 

2,805 

Clay  Belt 

1954 

811 

59 

422 

6^ 

1,989 

+  7.2 

1953 

1,118 

94 

354 

288 

1,855 

Nickel  Range 

1954 

3,50“* 

368 

340 

1,673 

5,885 

+  9.3 

1953 

3,“*20 

390 

413 

1,159 

5,382 

Sault 

195“* 

920 

80 

189 

648 

1,836 

-  68.2 

1953 

3,927 

50^ 

502 

I,ll4 

5,59“* 

Lakehead 

1954 

2,667 

209 

426 

578 

3,881 

-  44.5 

1953 

3,255 

1,957 

904 

875 

6,991 

PROVINCE 

195“* 

202,947 

49,843 

34,084 

1*8,705 

335,579 

+  7.7 

1953 

182,693 

53,312 

39,662 

35,996 

311,663 
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THE'  PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRY 


Canada  has  been  generously  endowed  by  nature  with  two  vit^ 


natural  resources  -  wood  and  water  »  but  in  order  to  derive  full  bene¬ 
fit  from  these  gifts ^  man  had  to  give  of  his  imagination,  energy, 
courage  and  capital.  Thus  was  he  able  to  bring  together  these  two 
resources  and  so  make  possible  the  large-scale  production  of  cheap 
paper . 


It  was  not  until  the  l860’s  that  wood  was  used  in  Canada 
as  a  basis  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Prior  to  that  time  almost 


all  paper  was  made  from  linen  and  cotton  rags.  (A  small  amount  of 
straw  and  of  other  fibres  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  board  and 
other  coarse  materials.)  The  supply  of  rags  was  limited,  however,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  growing  demand,  became  very  expensive.  After  much 
experimentation  with  the  fibres  of  various  plants,  it  was  decided  that 
spruce,  balsam  and  hemlock  were  the  most  suitable  for  the  production 
of  paper.  Today,  95  percent  of  all  Canadian  pulp  is  made  from  wood. 


Water,  too,  played  its  role  in  the  development  of  what  is 


to-day,  Canada’s  leading  industry.  Not  only  does  it  provide  a  cheap" 
and  practical  means  for  transporting  logs  from  the  limits  to  the  pulp 
mill,  but  vast  quantities  are  used  in  the  processes  by  which  wood  is 
converted  into  pulp  aud  pulp  into  paper.  In  addition,  it  i.s  used  to 
produce  the  hydro-electric  power  of  which  the  industry  uses  so  much. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  250  tons  of  water  may  be  used  to  produce  one 
ton  of  paper. 


The  effects  of  this  development  are  felt  throughout  the 


Canadian  economy  touching,  directly  or  indirectly,  people  in  all  walks 
of  life.  Directly  concerned  are  the  more  than  2^6,000  workers,  per¬ 
manent  and  seasonal,  who  cut  the  pulpwood.  Then  there  are  the  men  who 
bring  the  logs  to  the  mills  where  some  5^^000  workers  convert  them  in-  d 
to  woodpulp  and  various  grades  of  paper.  The  manufacture  of  paper  ^ 

products  such  as  roofing  paper,  and  paper  boxes  and  bags  provides  em- 
pio:,TiLent  for  an  additional  25,000  persons.  Sulphite  pulp  is  used  not 
only  for  making  paper,  but  is  a  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of 
rayon,  cellophsine,  photographic  film,  plastics,  and  similar  products 
with  a  cellulose  base.  The  many  workers  looking  after  the  wants  and 
needs  of  the  thousands  of  men  who  work  in  the  woods,  should  also  be 
remembered.  Workers  who  convert  the  by-products  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  into  such  products  as  turpentine,  yeast,  road  binders  and 
commercial  alcohol  are  affected  by  the  health  of  the  industry.  Also 
concerned  are  workers  in  the  chemical,  machinery  and  electrical  in¬ 
dustries,  and  in  the  fields-  of  transportation,  agriculture  and  hydro¬ 
electric  power. 


The  gross  value  of  production  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
in  Canada  ($1.2  billion  in  1952)  is  more  than  five  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product.  In  other  words,  this  industry  produces  directly  one 


dollar  in  every  tventy  dollars  which  arise  from  the  productive  effort 
of  Canadians,  Its  indirect  results  are  more  difficult  to  assess^  but 
tt  is  estimated  that  pulp  and  paper  alone  generates  at  least  one  dollar 
"f  every  ten  earned  by  Canadians .(l) 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  the  leading  industry  in 
Canada,  ranking  first  in  both  gross  and  net  value  of  production,  in 
salaries  and  wages,  in  value  of  exports  and,  if  the  men  permanently 
employed  in  the  woods  are  included,  in  employment.  In  Ontario,  pulp 
and  paper  in  1952  ranked  fourth  in  gross  value  of  production  and  in 
salaries  and  wages,  and  fifth  in  number  of  employees. 

PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRY  -  OiJTARIO 


Average 

Cost  of 

Cost  of 

Gross  Value 

Number  of 

Salaries 

Fuel  and 

Materials 

of 

Employees*  and  Wages* 

Electricity 

Used 

Products 

$'000 

$'000 

$ '  000 

$ '  000 

1949 

16,793 

51,577 

18,833 

113,685 

264,183 

1950 

16,977 

55,131 

20,398 

121,452 

299,446 

(1951 

18,348 

69,105 

20,980 

152,196 

387,042 

1952 

18,883 

72,580 

19,673 

148,362 

342,613 

*Does 

not  include 

Woods  workers 

-  mill  workers 

only. 

Source 

:  The  Pulp 

and  Paper  industry.  Dominion  Bureau  of 

Statistics , 

Ot  tawa . 


The  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  grown  tremendously  since 
the  turn  of  the  century  when  the  gross  value  of  production  for  55 
mills  reached  -$8.6  million.  The  greatest  expansion  occurred  between 
1911  and  1921,  when  gross  value  of  production  increased  by  550  percent. 


In  1952^  there  were  128  mills  in  Canada  »  55  th  Quebec 
Ontario,  12  in  British  Columbia,  7  Ih  New  Bi*unsv7lck,  k  in  Nova 


.n 


41^ 


Soctia,  and  3  each  in  Manitoba  and  Newfoundland.  Only  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan  and  Prince  Edward  Island  are  unrepresented.  These  estab¬ 
lishments  employed  57^803  workers  who  earned  wages  and  salaries  total¬ 
ling  over  $225  million.  The  gross  value  of  production  which  exceeded 
^le  billion  dollars,  is  6^  percent  lower  than  in  195i*  This  reflects 
lower  prices  for  exported  pulp  and  a  decrease  in  the  output  of  paper- 
board  and  of  paper  other  than  newsprint.  The  decline  in  Ontario  was 
more  marked  with  a  drop  of  11^  percent  or  more  than  $44  million,  below 
the  1951  level. 


Quebec,  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  rank  in  that  order  in 
gross  value  of  production,  amoiunt  of  salaries  and  wages,  number  or 
establishments,  and  cost.  New  Br^uns^-mck,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia 
and  Manitoba  follow  in  that  order.  Quebec  produces  about  half  of 
Canada's  pulpwood,  wood  pulp  and  paper. _ 

(^)  From  Watershed  to  Watermark  -  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  of  Canada. 
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li 
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GROV^TH  OF  TEE  PULP  MD 


PAPER  HLDUSTRY  IN  CANADA 


i 


No.  of  Salaries 


Establish- 

ments 

Siiiployees* 

and 

Wages* 

1871 

21 

760 

000,000 

0,2 

1881 

41 

1,588 

n  .a. 

1891 

58 

2,817 

n .  a  e.. 

1901 

53 

6,236 

n  .a.- 

1911 

72 

9,766 

D.a. 

1921 

100 

2l-,6l9 

34.2 

1931 

103 

26,669 

34.8 

191+1 

106 

37.15^' 

63.7 

1951 

126 

57.291 

213.2 

1952 

128 

57.803 

225.4 

floods  labour  is  not 
n . a .  not  avai lab le 

included 

Source ;  Original  figures  Reference  Tables, 
Association. 


Gross  Value 
of 

Production 
S' 000,000 


Percent 


1.1 

2.5 

3-6 

8.6 

23.2 

151.0 

IT-.T 

33^.7 

1.237.9 

1.157.9 


13I--2 

137.5 

169-.  2 
550.1 
15.7 

91.6 

269.3 

-  6vS 
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8,000,000 


7,000,000 


» 


6,000,000 


5p00P00 


4fi00p00 


3,ooqooo 


2,000,000 


1,000,000 


1920 


Jl  \t 


PRODUCiaOIM!  mo  EXPORTS.  CANADA 


il 


PRODUCTION 


EXPORTS 


I9C>5 


I92Q 


Note:  1953  includes  Nevl’oundlaRd. 

Source  of  Original  Figures: 

Reference  Tables,  Canadian  Pulp  and  paper  Association. 
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There  are  three  main  stages  in  the  process  hy  which  wood  is 
turned  into  paper.  First  the  pulpwood  must  he  cut  and  transported  to 
the  mills,  secondly  the  logs  are  converted  into  pulp,  and  thirdly 
paper  is  manufactured  from  the  pulp. 


Canada  has  1,485,000  square  miles  of  forest  exclusive  of 
Labrador.  Almost  half  of  this  area,  however,  is  considered  to  he  un- 
productive  because,  due  largely  to  adverse  climatic,  soil  and  moisture 
conditions,  the  trees  are  not  likely  to  reach  merchantable  size.  About 
30  percent  of  the  remainder  is  not  now  accessible,  thus  leaving  approx¬ 
imately  57^^000  square  miles  of  accessible  productive  forest. 


Coniferous  trees,  especially  black  spruce  and  balsam,  are 
the  species  most  generally  used  in  the  production  of  pulp.  The  in¬ 


creased  use  of  the  sulphate  process  and  the  manufacture  of  kraft  paper, 


novever ,  na 


has 


IJL 

made 


species  more  extensively,  it 


it  possible  to  use  jack  pine  and  certain  hardwood 

is  estimated  that  Ontario  has  a.bout  54 


D 


billion  cubic  feet  of  accessible  conifers,  about  one-quarter  of  thf 


accessible  Canadian  stand,  and  ranks  second  only  to  British  Columbia 


which  has  88.2  billion  cubic 


feet 


Only  a  small  amount  of  Canada’s  forest  land  (6.5  percent) 


€• 


is  held  by  private  oi-mers.  The  rest  is  Crov/Ti  Land  and  is  administered 


by  the  individual  pro-^iinces.  The  pulp  and  paper  companies  must  there¬ 


fore,  obtain  most  of  their  pulpwood  from  lands  leased  from  the  Cvoim. 


m 


ogether  with  the  small  amount  taken  from  their  freehold  limits,  this 
makes  up  66  percent  of  the  pulpwood  supply.  The  remaining  34  percent 
is  purchased  from  fanners  and  others  with  small  woodlots.  In  many 
cases  such  purchases  provide  the  main  portion  of  the  farmer’s  cash  in¬ 
come  . 


A  pulp  and  paper  mill 
sources  of  pulpwood  and  of  water 
moved.  It  is  therefore  of  vital 
tain  the  yield  of  their  limits, 
ments  are  also  concerned  and  the 


is  usually  located  close  to  abundant 
Once  established  it  is  not  easily 
importance  to  the  companies  to  main- 
The  Federal  and  the  Provincial  govern - 
three  groups  co-operate  to  prevent  the 


depletion  of  this  important  natural  resource. 


In  1952,  246,200  workers  (seasonal  and  permanent)  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  woods  and  earned  a  total  of  -$l43.3  million.  They  pro¬ 
duced  over  l4  million  cords  of  pulpwood  valued  at  $396  million.  Ttvo 
and  one-half  million  cords  (about  iSpercent  of  production)  with  a 
value  of  $61.8  million  were  exported  in  1952.  Ontario  alone  produced 
3.6  million  cords,  one  quarter  of  the  total,  valued  at  $97 ..2  million. 


c 


Once  the  logs  reach  the  mill  they  are  converted  into  w’^ood 
pulp.  The  pulping  process  either  mechanical  or  chemical,  reduces  the 
wood  to  the  cellulose  fibres  which  make  up  almost  half  its  content. 

The  basic  principle  in  paper -making  is  that  wet  cellulose  fibres  stick 
to  each  other,  as  water  is  removed  from  them.  The  mechanical  method 
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educes  the  logs  to  pulp  by  pressing  them  against  large  grindstones, 
ore  than  half  of  all  the  pulp  produced  is  of  this  type.  In  the 
chemical  process^  vood  chips  are  cooked  at  high  temperatures  and  under 
pressure  in  either  an  acid  or  an  alkaline  solution^,  thus  dissolving 
everything  but  the  cellulose  fibres.  The  pulp  yield  by  this  method  is 
about  half  the  weight  of  the  wood. 


The  characteristics  of  chemical  pulp^  vhich  contains  only 
cellulose  fibres^  are  quite  different  from  those  of  mechanical  pulp 
which  has  all  the  components  of  the  original  wood.  Paper  made  from  the 
mechanical  type  is  weaker,  tends  to  become  brittle  with  time  and  is 
more  opaque  than  that  made  from  chemical  p-alp.  It  is  used  chiefly  for 
making  newsprint.  The  proportions  are  usually  about  85  percent  mechan¬ 
ical  and  15  percent  chemical.  Well  over  half  of  the  9*0  million  tons 
of  all  pulp  produced  in  Canada  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint. 
Fifty-seven  thousand  tons  of  wood  pulp  valued  at  5^  million  dollars 
were  imported  in  1952. 


PULPWOOD  IS  CONVERTED  INTO 
WOODPULP  WHICH  IS  USED  AS 


Source  of  Original  Figures: 

Reference  Tables,  Canadian  palp  and  Paper  Association. 

Not  all  pulp  is  made  for  conversion  in  Canadian  paper  mills. 
Even  in  1920,  exports  were  reaching  a  significant  proportion  of  pro¬ 
duction.  In  1900  pulp  exports  had  totalled  $1.8  million.  By  I92O  this 
had  grown  to  820,000  tons  valued  at  $76.4  million. 


During  the  depression  of  the  1930’ s»  exports  declined  and 

averaged  about  700 000  tons  in  the  period  193^“38*  The  war,  with,  its 

enormous  demand  for  pulp  and  the  disappearance  of  supplies  from;  ■ 

Scandinavia,  brought  great  increases  in  production  ,  -  from  700-,000  tons 

to  approximately  1«5  million  tons  annually.  Pulp  exports  to  the  United 

States  increased  from  586,000  tons  before  the  war  to  more  than  a-',mill- 

ion  tons  and  at  the  same  time  exports  to  Britain  q'j.adrupled.  In '1952, 

1.9  million  tons  of  pulp  (21.6  percent  of  production)  worth  $291-9: 

million  were  exported  -  1.6  million  tons  to  the  United  States,  211,000 

to  Britain  and  about  lUl,000  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Production  for 

the  first  six  months  of  195^  ^.7  million  tons,  up  6.7  percent  from 

the  same  period  in  1953 •  Wood  pulp  exports  to  the  end  of  June  amounted 

.(2) 


to  1,057,000  tons  compared  to  915^000  last  year 


One  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  tons  of  wood  pulp, 
valued  at  $26.5  million,  were  sold  in  Canada  to  be  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  number  of  other  products  such  as  rayon,  dynamite,  film, 
and  plastic,  all  of  which  have  a  cellulose  base. 

Wood  pulp  is  not  the  only  raw  material  used  in  the  manu- 
facture  of  paper.  The  finest  grades,  are  made  from  cotton  or  linen 
rags.  Some  grades  of  paper  and  paperboard  use  a  pulp  which  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  w’aste  paper  which  has  been  reprocessed.  Vfneat,  rye 
oat  and  barley  straw  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  some  types  of  paper 
board.  A  special  type  of  pulp  for  use  in  making  cigarette  paper  is 
made  from  flaix  straw. 

In  both  volume  and  value  of  production  the  manufacture  of 
newsprint  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

It  annually  makes  up  more  than  75  percent  of  total  paper  production 
and  reached  79  percent  in  1952. 


At  the  turn  of  the  century  there  was  virtually  no  newsprint- 
made  in  Canada.  In  1919^  after  World  War  I,  production  rea,ched  795^000 
tons  and  increased  sueadily  until  I929.  Production  dropped  during  the 
early  1930 ’s  but  by  I935  was  higher  than  the  I929  pea.k  of  2.7  million 
tons.  During  World  War  II,  forty  countries  depended  chiefly  on  Canada 
for  their  supplies  of  newsprint  and  by^  the  end  of  the  war  production 
had  reached  3*6 'million  tons  a  year,  with  exports  of  '3-7  million  toni, 

Tn  -l9!p2,  5*7  million  tons  of  newsprint  wortn  $b00^.  5  million  were  uro- 
duced,  a,Dd  5*3  million  tons  valued  at  $597*8  million  were  exoorted. 
Pl^st  oix  montns  production  in  195^  was  2.9  million  tons ,  an  increase 
o±  7*1  percent  over  the  same  period  in  1953*  Exports  to  the  United 


States  are  about  the  same  as 


were  up  72.9  percent  over  the  six  m'Onth  period, 
the  largest  single  increase. 73) 


the  previous  year  but  shipments  abroad 

Britain  accounted  for 


(2) 

(3) 


Canadian  Statistical  Review,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
Financial  post,  July  31,  I957  * 


Canada  to-day  is  both  the  leading  producer  of  newsprint 
Pv53»T  percent  of.  world  production)  and  the  chief  exporter  {81.8  per¬ 
cent  of  all  exports  )«  With  about  93  percent  of  output  being  exported^ 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  Canadian  industry  is  primarily  dependent  upon 
foreign  demand.  In  1952,  ^.8  million  tons  or  about  84  percent  of 
production  went  to  the  United  States.  The  next  most  important 
customer  is  Britain  who  that  year  purchased  about  136,000  tons. 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
newsprint  industry  is  located  in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 


Since  the  war  Canada  has  become  one  of  the  leading  news¬ 
print  consuming  countries:  in  1953  it  will  rank  fifth  in  total  con¬ 
sumption,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  United  States,  Britain,  Japan 
and  Russia,  in  that  order.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  Canada’s  estimated 
1953  consumption  of  51*5  ih.  per  person  will  be  second  only  to  that 
of  the  United  States  -  77*1  It.  per  person. (^) 


<1 


Paper  board  and  building  board  together  make  up  the  second 
ost  important  type  of  paper  manufactured  in  Canada,  It  is  used  al- 
ost  entirely  for  domestic  purposes.  In  1920,  158,000  tons  valued  at 
$13  million  were  produced.  TViis  amount  w'as  nearly  halved  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  and  was  not  exceeded  until  1927*  Production  again  dropped 
during  the  early  1930’s  and  then  began  to  rise  steadily  until  a  peak 
of  960,000  tons  valued  at  $li3«5  million  was  reached  in  1951-  The 
following  year  there  was  a  drop  of  90:>000  tons  and  -$7*7  million. 
Paperboard  production  to  the  end  of  June  195^  amounted  to  366,500 
tons  compared  with  364,700  in  the  first  six  months  of  1953-  Boxboard 
production  was  higher  while  container  grades  drooped  slightly. 
Corrugated  board  stayed  at  about  the  same  level. (3) 


PRODUCTION  OF  PAPER  IIT  CANADA  -  1952 


Newsprint 

Paperboard* 

Wrapping 

Book  and  Writing 

Tissue 

Ail  Other 


Tonnage 

5,707,030 

870,204 

222,529 

229,061 

79,974 

93,002 


Value 

“T~ 

600,515,960 

105,885,607 

45,356,720 

57,6^14,636 

18,620,728 

10,081,457 


*  Includes  rigid  insulating  and  other  wall  board;  sheathing, 
Bristol  and  index;  all  other  boards. 

Source:  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  1952.  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 


Financial  Post,  July  31,  195^ 

(^)  Newsprint  Data:  1953,  Newsprint  Association  of  Canada 


EMPLOYMEMl  IIN  THE  PULP  MIMID  PAPER  MULLS 
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The  general  growth  in  production  reflects  the  growing  use 
paperboard  for  cartons  and  containers  and  for  packing  and  shipping, 
is  also  being  used  more  widely  for  construction  purposes. 


Production  of  all  other  papers  in  1952  amounted  to  625^000 
tons  and  was  valued  at  -$132  million.  Only  15^,000  tons  valued  at  $17 
million  was  exported. 

Employment  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Ontario  tends 
to  fluctuate  with  a  high  in  September  and  a  low  in  March,  with  the 
number  employed  at  the  peak  about  seven’  percent  greater  than  the  number 
employed  at  the  slackest  period.  This  seasonality  is  due  largely  to 
fluctuations  in  the  supply  of  pulpwood  which  in  turn  is  caused  by  the 
effect  of  climatic  conditions  on  transportation.  Seasonal  changes  in 
demand  for  the  products  of  the  industry,  especially  building  paper  and 
paper  board  also  affect  employment,  but  to  a  lesser  extent. 


As  of  June  195^^  the  average  weekly  wage  for  15^873  hourly- 
rate  employees  was  $73-08.  This  is  the  highest  rate  in  Ontario  and 


ipares  with  $72.76  for  aircraft  and  parts  and  $5>.27  for  the  whole 


manufacturing.  In  three  other  provinces,  however,  annual  hourly 
wages  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  are  higher  -  British  Columbia 
$83-13>  Newfoundland  $7^-09  and  New  Brunswick  $73-29- 


AVERAGE  V7EEKLY  WAGES  OF  HOURLY -RATED  WAGE-EARNERS  -  OlfTARIO 


1951 

1952 

1953 

195^^ ' 

Pulp  and  paper  mills 

67-20 

67.63 

70.09 

73.08 

Other  paper  products* 

U9.72 

53.26 

.  54. Lo 

All  paper  products 

58.55  ■ 

61.16 

63.72 

65  •  96 

All  Manufacturing 

51-09 

56.03 

58.65 

59-27. 

*paper  boxes  and  bags; 

roofing  papers; 

mi  see! 

Llaneous  paper 

products . 

Source: 


Ajinaul  Review  of  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  I9L5-I953, 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  now  highly  unionized.  Union 
organization  was  begun  in  Canada  during  World  VJar  I,  by  two  American 
Federation  of  Labo'ur  paper  mill  ’unions.  Until  just  before  World  War  II 
the  movement  was  generally  confined  i:o  the  newsprint  industry  in 
Ontario.  At  that  time,  however,  it  spread  to  the  other  provinces  and 
also  into  the  fine  paper  and  board  mills  in  Ontario. 


The  pulp  and  paper  industry’s  shipments  abroad  are  one  of  its 
most  important  contributions  to  the  prosperity  of  Canada.  Pulp  and 
paper  products  make  up  more  than  one -fifth  of  all  Canadian  exports. 


COMIPARIISONI  OF  IMIEWSPRUMIJ  PROOMCTO/M, 
^  ■  EKPORJS  AMD  DEMAND  FOR  FIIVE 
LEADING  CGUMTRIES~I952' 


o 

PER-  / 
CENT  R 


c/#  if/  cy  #  ,1^#  c/  <y 


cf<?'<r<f<rv- 


Source  of  Original  Figures : 

Newsprint  Data:  1953^  Newsprint  Association  of  Canada. 


reaching  almost  $970  million  in  1952.  Almost  l8  percent  of  all  pulp- 
wood  produced 21.6  percent  of  pulp,  and  93*3  percent  of  newsprinn 
oduced,  were  exported,  newsprint  made  up  95  percent  of  total  value 
paper  exports . 


# 


PULP  AUD  PAPER  EXPORTS 


Product 


1952 

Value 

$’000,000 


1953 
Value 
$ ’ 000,000 


Paper  &  Paper  Goods  622.1 

newsprint  591 

Falpboard,  wallboard,  etc.  11.2 

Book  paper  5 » 3 

Writing  paper  -  ^.0 

Wrapping  paper  3-2 

Other  paper  and  products  6.6 


619.0 


) 

) 

)  19.3 

) 

) 


638.3 


§ 


cd  pulp 
Ipwood 


TOTAL 


291.9 

61.8 

975.8 


2i^-8.7 

15,9 


932.9 


NOTE:  Figures  may' not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  The  Falp  and  Paper  Industry,  1952,  and  Review  of  Foreign  Trade 
1953;»  Dominion  Fireau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 


Exports  in  1953  show  a  drop  of  4,6  percent  from  1952.  news¬ 
print  is  the  leading  single  export  commodity,  followed  by  wheat,  valued 
at  $567.9  million.  In  1952  the  positions  were  reversed  with  newsprint 
.  second  to  wheat  which  was  valued  at  $621.3  million^ 


Canada  experts  more  newsprint  than  any  other  country. 
1938  the  eleven  principal  newsprint  producirig  countries  exported 
million  tons  of  newsprint  "yTith  Cauada  contributing  63.7  percent. 
1952,  world  exports  have  been  estimated  at  6,4  million  tons  with 
counting  for  almost  83  percept,  Finland  67  percent,  Sweden  3.6 


Int  and  Norway  2 


.  o  percent .  ^ 


In 

3.8 

In 

Canada 
per  - 


During  1952,  an  estimated  -$200  million  was  paid  out  by  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  for  transportation  of  various  types  -  truck , 
railway  and  ship  (both  lake  and  ocean).  In  1953..  almost  10  percent  of 
all  car loadings  resulted  from  the  shipment  of  pulpvood,  pulp  and  paper. 
Not  only  those  employed  by  the  railways,  truckers  and  shipping  lines, 
are  concerned,  but  also  those  ancillary  enterprises  which  serve  the 


The  Falp  and  paper  industry,  1952,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Ottawa. 
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steel  manufacturing^  t 

■  ■  i 

1 

Tlie  farming  ponulation  is  also  LOuclieQ.  l)y  the  industry* 

About  3^  percent  of  all  pulpwood  is  purchased  from  farmers  and  owners 
of  small  woodlots.  Many  farmers  cut  pulpwood  during  the  winter  and 
so  add  to  their  cash  income.  In  addition,  the  companies  must  purchase 
supplies  for  their  logging  camps  -  about  $20  million  a  year  for  food 
and  fodder.  Of  the  total  annual  expenditures  by  the  industry  for  wood 
and  for  ^sTOods  operations^  an  estimated  $100  million  goes  direct  to  the 
farmer . ( ^ ) 


transportation  industry  such  as  coal  mining,, 
motor  vehicle  industry,  banking,  insurance. 


The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  one  of  the  largest  users  of 
electricity  in  Canada.  ,  In  1952,  the  industry  consumed  nearly  ih 


million  kilowatt  hours  of  electrical  energy.  A.bout  two-thirds  of  this 
amount  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $29.6  million.  This  is  an  increase 


of  698.6  million  kwii  and  $2.8  million  over  1951-  The  remaining  one- 


third  w^as  generated  by  the  industry  for  its  own  use.  In  Ontario,  56 


percent  of  the  3.6  billion  kilowutt  hours  of  electricity  used  by  th^ 


industry  was  purchased  for  $6.5  million. 


Thi  s 


IS 


million  kwh. 


less  and  $290,000  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  remainder  was 
generated  by  the  industry. 


A  large  amount  of  fuel  other  than  electricity  is  required. 
This  is  of  importance  to  the  coal  mining  and  fuel  oil  industries,  for 
in  1952,  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industry  consumed  $^7.2  million 


worth  of  fuel 


In  Ontario  the  amount  was  $13.2  million. 


Other  industries  are  also  affected  by  the  health  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry.  For  example,  in  1952,  chemicals^  stone? 

and  similar  items  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  Pulp;,  amounted  to 
$h6  million  ($14  million  in  Ontario)-.  In  that  same  year,  $50.6  millioi^ 
was  spent  on  chemicals,  fillers,  dyes,  colours  and  other  materials  and 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  ilearly  nine  million  dollars 


supplie: 


vras  paid  out  in  Ontario  for  such  items.  An  additional  $14  million 


($8  million  in  Ontario)  went  to  purchase  fibre  and  stock  other  than 


wood . 


These  include  rags,  old  waste  paper,  straw,  and  flax  fibre  and 


pulp. 


From  the  above  it  may  be  seen  that  the  effects  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  are  felt  throughout  the  economy  and  that  its  health 
and  prosperity  are  of  concern  to  ail  Canadians . 


Closely  related  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  are  those 
industries  which  use  pa,per  as  the  raw  material  in  their  manufacturing 
processes.  Included  in  this  category  are  the  paper  box  and  bag  indus¬ 
try,  the  roofing  paper  industry,  and  the  miscellaneous  paper  goods 


"From  Watershed  to  Watermark" 


The  Pulp  and  paper  Industry  of 
Canada. 


industry.  In  Ontario alone,  there  veve  13,631  employees  in  these 
industries  in  1952,  earning  almost  $39  million  and  turning  out 
roducts  with  a  gross  value  of  over  $190  million. 


In  1923^  the  first  year  for  which  information  is  available 
in  the  paper  box  and  bag  industry,  there  were  86  establishments  in 
Canada  employing  3>5^0  persons,  and  producing  goods  with  a  gross  value 
of  $12  million.  Twenty-nine  years  later,  in  1952,  the  gross  value  of 
production  had  reached  $172  million,  and  there  were  l84  establishments 
employing  13,07^  workers  with  salaries  and  wages  totalling  $3^.4 
million. 


Exports  are  almost  negligible  -  $497,000  for  paper  bags  and 
$477,000  for  boxes  and  cartons.  Imports,  however,  amounted  to  $2.9 
21^  Hi  on  mainly  for  various  types  of  containers  made  from  paper  board 
and  fibreboard. 


ments 


The  roofing  paper  industry, 
which  manufacture  asphalt  shingle 


which  includes  all  establish- 
s,  sidings  and  roll  roofings 


and  tar  and  asphalt  saturated  felts  and  s 
^^oas  with  the  gross  value  of  $4l,8  milli 
Bj^loying  2,294  workers.  Practically  all 
in  Canada. 


hea things,  in  1952  produced 
on.  There  were  26  plants 
these  products  were  consumed 


The  miscellaneous  paper  goods  industry  includes  all  estab¬ 
lishments  engaged  in  coating,  treating  or  otherwise  changing  paper 
and  paperboard  for  special  purposes,  other  than  the  two  industries 
above.  In  Canada  in  1952,  204  plants  manufactured  goods  with  a  gross 
value  of  $138.3  million.  There  w^ere  9^794  «<^rkers  earning  salaries 
and  wages  totalling  $26.2  million.  Among  the  most  important  products 
are  waoced  paper,  valued  in  1952  at  $15.4  million;  packaged  toilet  paper 
at  $11.3  million;  envelopes,  at  $10.5  million;  gummed  sealing  tape,  at 
$3.2  million:  paper  napkins,  at  $2.7  million;  and  paper  towels  at  $2.6 
million.  Most  of  these  products  are  manufactured  for  home  consumption. 


PRIITCIPAL  STATISTICS  OF  PAPER -USING  lilDUSTRIES  -  OM'ARIO 


Salaries  Gross  Value 


Es tab lie 

;h- 

and 

Cost  of 

of  Pro- 

"k)  C 

L-F 
•  ^ 

0 

ments 

Employees 

Wages 

Materials 

duction 

Canada 

$ '  000 

$'000 

$ '  000 

“T 

Paper  Box  and  Bag 

101 

6,921. 

19,779 

55,010 

93^22 

54. 

Roofing  Paper 

6 

5C18 

1,527 

4,800 

10,71^6 

25. 

7 

Miscellaneous 

112 

6,199 

17,637 

86,139 

62. 

3 
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SUMMARY 


An  analysis  of  the  most  current  indicators  of  economic 
activity  in  Ontario^  shovn  on  page  21  reveals,  for  the  most  part,  a 
continuation  of  trends  existing  for  the  past  few  months. 

Industrial  production  continues  at  a  level  about  three 
percent  below  last  year.  The  largest  declines  are  still  in  pig  iron 
(“25  •5^)^  steel  ingots  (-24.6^)  and  automobiles  (-l8.6^).  Newsprint 
and  nickel,  alone,  show  gains  over  last  year. 

Retail  trade  is  fractionally  lower  than  last  year  in  total, 
the  most  significant  declines  .-being  recorded  in  men’s  clothing  and 
motor  vehicles.  Improvement  has  been  evident  over  the  month  in  the^^ 
sales  of  furniture  stores.  In  the  week  ending  October  9,  195^> 
department  stores  sales  in  Ontario  were  l4 .8  percent  above  last  year. 


Construction  activity  continues  to  be  a  strong  supporting 
element  in  the  current  economic  picture.  Total  contracts  awarded  in 
nine  months  of  this  year  are  l6.6  percent  ahead  of  1953  (the  eight 
months’  comparison  showed  a  gain  of  29. 1  percent).  In  the  latest 
month,  residential  contracts  constituted  well  over  half  of  all  awards. 
The  value  of  manufacturing  factory  plans  approved  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Labour  in  September  was  31*4  percent  above  the  same 
month  of  last  year.  To  date  this  year,  approvals  are  up  5»3  percent. 

Apparent  unemployment  in  the  Province  at  the  present  time 
has  been  estimated  to  represent  about  five  percent  of  the  Province’s 
labour  force.  This  compares  with  a  figure  of  approximately  2.6  per¬ 
cent  at  this  time  last  year.  While  accurate  estimates  of  labour  force 
for  various  municipalities  are  not  available  on  a  current  basis, 
quite  evident  that  some  centres  in  the  Province  are  more  severely 
affected  than  others  by  the  slack  in  employment. 

Persons  registered  as  looking  for  employment  in  the 
Province  as  a  whole  are  currently  double  the  number  recorded  a  year 
ago.  In  the  following  centres,  however,  the  increase  has  been  sub¬ 
stantially  greater:  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (five  times).  Kitchener  and 


CONTINUED  on  page  3* 
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Oshawa  (four  times),  Guelph  and  Galt  (three  times).  On  a  regional 
basis,  the  Sault,  Kawartha  and  Upper  Grand  River  areas  appear  to  be 
the  hardest  hit.  In  these  areas  manufacturing  employment  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  195^  "was  below  the  level  of  1953  hy  l^.T^,  3-9^  and 
7.6^  respectively.  In  the  first  two  regions  the  volume  of  cheques 
cashed  has  declined  20^  and  11^,  respectively,  over  the  year.  Build¬ 
ing  permits  in  the  first  half  of  195^  these  three  regions  are  down 
by  68.2^,  39»1^  and  26.4^,  respectively.  When  more  current  official 
statistics  become  available  it  is  expected  that  Windsor  and  the  Border 
Region  will  join  this  category  as  a  result  of  the  recent  strike  in  the 
large  automobile  manufacturing  plant. 

1^  A  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  employment  situation  in 

Ontario  is  being  made  at  the  present  time  and  will  be  published  at  an 
early  date.  An  idea  of  the  possible  effects  on  the  economy  of  the 
area  and  of  the  whole  Province  of  a  prolonged  automotive  strike  in 
Windsor  may  be  obtained  from  a  review  of  the'  article  on  the  Motor 
Vehicles  Industry  appearing  in  the  July  and  August  issues  of  this 
Review. 
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PRIIMAIRY  IRO!^  AND  STEEL  lINDIUSJRY  \ 

m  ONTARIO 


Ontario’s  primary  iron  and  steel  industry  in  1952  was  second 
only  to  the  automobile  industry  in  terms  of  employees,  salaries  and 
wages,  net  value  of  products  and  value  of  factory  shipments.  It 
accounted  for  about  four  percent  of  the  total  employees,  and  around 
four  and  a  half  percent  of  the  total  for  all  industries  in  each  of  the 
other  items,  considerably  lower  than  the  proportion  for  the  motor 
vehicles  industry.  Total  new  investment  in  the  primary  iron  and  steel 
industry  in  1952  was  $128  million,  compared  to  $40  million  in  the 
automobile  industry.  Preliminary  figures  for  1953  indicate  that  non- 
feii'ous  metal  smelting  and  refining  has  surpassed  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  in  gross  value  of  production. 


PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  PRIMARY  IRON 
ANT)  STEEL  INH)USTRY  IN  OITIARIO 


Number  of 
Plants 

Average 
Number  of 
Employees 

Salaries 

and 

Wages 

Cost  of 
Fuel  & 
Electricity 
at  Works 

Cost  of 
Materials 
at  Works 

Gross  Selling 
Value 

of  Products 
at  Works 

$’000 

$’000  ’ 

$’000 

$’000 

1953 

2k , 383 

93.900 

26,143 

163,324 

350,871 

1952 

24 

23479 

87,661 

22,606 

189,474 

386,834 

1951 

24 

22,670 

77,428 

23.779 

178,221 

359,410 

1950 

23 

19,618 

59,963 

19,874 

123,458 

259,660 

19119 

24 

18,981 

56,9^7 

16,624 

112,718 

226,993 

1948 

26 

19.395 

53,691 

18,463 

103.335 

214,419 

l9i^T 

26 

17,658 

42,692  * 

14,292 

83,205 

164,756 

1946 

27 

15,078 

3^^,o65 

9,415 

52,830 

114 , 304 

Source:  The  Primary  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Ottawa. 


The  primary  iron  and  steel  industry  as  defined  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  whose  figures  are  used  throughout  this 
article,  includes  two  main  types  of  establishments: 

1.  Blast  furnaces  primarily  engaged  in  manufacturing 
pig  iron,  blast-furnace  ferro-alloys  and  castings 
made  direct  from  the  furnace,  and 

2.  Steel  works  and  rolling  mills  engaged  in  convert¬ 
ing  pig  iron,  scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel  into  steel 
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and  in  hot  and  cold  rolling  of  steel  into  blooms^ 
billets^  rails^  bars  and  rods.  In  many  cases  the 
processes  of  conversion  and  rolling  are  performed  in 
the  same  plant  and  in  many  establishments  the  manu- 
facturing  processes  are  carried  beyond  the  rolling 
stsLge. 


Twelve  of  the  fifteen  blast  furnaces  in  Canada  are  situated 
in  Ontario^  where  they  produced  8o  percent  of  the  total  pig  iron  for 
Canada  in  1952.  The  remaining  three  blast  furnaces  are  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Of  the  127  steel  furnaces  in  the  country^  the  7^  in  this  Province 
produced  78  percent  of  the  steel  ingots  and  castings. 


The  history  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  Canada  follows 
the  history  of  general  industrial  conditions.  For  many  years  it 
struggled  on  in  spite  of  the  backward  conditions  of  the  country.  With 
the  development  of  Canadian  manufacturing  and  the  opening  of  new  mar- 
^^s  through  increased  transportation  facilities,  the  iron  and  steel 
Jl^ustry  established  itself  more  firmly  during  the  first  decades  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Railway  and  building  construction,  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  agriculture,  and  continued  manufacturing  development  increased 
the  demand  for  iron  and  steel  products.  Immigration  supplied  the 
necessary  labour,  and  the  discovery  of  coal  and  iron  ore  the  raw 
materials . / 


Ontario  tried  to  establish  an  iron  industry  several  times. 
The  first  attempt  to  manufacture  iron  was  made  in  1800  at  Lyndhurst, 
in  Leeds  County.  This  and  a  number, of  later  projects  failed  because 
of  inferior  ore,  lack  of  fuel,  shortage  of  skilled  workers  and  man¬ 
agers,  or  expensive  transportation. (2/  Until  near  the  end  of  the  19th 
century,  Ontario  still  had  no  pig  iron  producing  plants  and  no  impor¬ 
tant  rolling  mills.  In  I895  a  blast  furnace  with  a  capacity  of  200 
tons  a  day  was  built  in  Hamilton,  and  two  years  later  a  steel  plant 
was  added.  The  project  was  a  success  from  the  beginning.  The  equip¬ 
ment  later  was  taken  over  by  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada. 

«The  establishment  of  an  iron  and  steel  plant  at  Sault  Ste. 

’ie  in  I897  w’as  incidental  to  the  production  of  nickel,  which  left 
a  residue  of  superior  alloy  steel.  The  Algoma  Iron,  Nickel  and  Steel 
Company  formed  by  American  interests  was  to  produce  iron  and  steel, 
build  bridges,  railway  cars,  locomotives  and  other  heavy  goods.  The 
enterprise,  dependent  on  the  needs  of  a  new  and  expanding  economy. 

Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual^  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Ottawa. 

(2)  W.J.A.  Donald,  the  Canadian  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  Houghton  and 

Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1915 >  P«  l8» 
ibid.  p.  ^9"55* 
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began  auspiciously*  However^  as  a  result  of  over-capitalization^ 
technical  mistakes  in  the  early  years ^  and  over -specialization  of 
production,  the  company  vent  through  several  bankruptcies  and  financial 
reorganizations  before  it  attained  its  present  prosperity.  Steel 
making  capacity  vas  employed  at  Uo  percent  during  the  years  from  1921 
to  1928. 


At  the  present  time,  the  Algoma  Steel  Corporation,  Limited 
employs  about  5^000  persons.  It  imports  coking  coal  from  its  own 
mines  in  West  Virginia  and  limestone  from  its  deposits  in  Michigan. 

It  ovns  and  operates  ore  properties  in  the  Sault  area  and  is  near  to 
Lake  Superior  iron  ore  reserves.  The  company  is  controlled  largely 
by  British  and  Canadian  capital.  The  oil  boom  and  vestern  economic 
expansion  have  placed  it  in  a  strategic  geographical  position  and 
recent  broadening  of  production  has  lessened  the  risk  of  over -special¬ 
ization. 


The  Steel  Company  of  Canada,  Limited  vas  formed  in  I9IO  by 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Hamilton  Iron  and  Steel  Company  "and  practi-^jL 
cally  all  the  important  hardvare  producing  firms  in  Canada. It  tl:^^ 
covered  the  vhole  range  of  production  from  pig  iron  and  steel  ingots 
to  finished  consumer  products.  During  its  steady  grovth  it  has  taken 
in  over  50  companies  and  has  added  equipment  until  it  nov  has  nearly 
half  the  pig  iron  capacity  and  more  than  half  the  capacity  of  steel 
ingots  and  castings  in  Ontario.  By  continuing  to  produce  light  goods 
or  to  supply  steel  to  the  manufacturers  of  light  consumer  goods,  it 
has  remained  stable.  Its  Hamilton  plants  are  situated  midvay  betveen 
coal  and  iron  sources;  the  eighteen  U.S.  ore  and  coal  companies  in 
vhich  it  has  an  interest  furnish  a  large  part  of  its  requirements. 
Limestone  is  obtained  from  a  subsidiary  fifty  miles  from  Hamilton, 

Its  largest  markets  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 


Of  the  sixteen  active  firms  listed  in  the  primary  iron  and 
steel  industry  in  Ontario,  only  three,  Algoma  Steel  Corporation, 
Limited,  Steel  Company  of  Canada,  Limited  and  Dominion  Foundries  and 
Steel  Limited,  Hamilton,  produce  both  pig  iron  and  steel  ingots  and 
castings.  These  three  also  manufacture  hot  rolled  iron  and  steel. 

The  other  establishments  rely  for  pig  iron  on  those  listed,  Canadian 
Furnace  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Algoma  in  Port  Colborne,  Dominion 
Iron  and  Steel  Limited  in  Nova  Scotia,  or  foreign  imports,  vhich  made 
up  less  than  0.1  percent  of  the  apparent  Canadian  supply  of  pig  iron 
in  1952. 


The  most  important  rav  materials  used  in  making  pig  iron  are, 
in  order  of  veight:  air,  iron  ore,  coke,  limestone  and  scrap.  The 
rav  materials  are  processed  in  blast  furnaces.  These  have  increased 


nrr  Industrial  Canada,  vol.  XI,  p.  331  in  ibid,  p.  2^9. 
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n  size  from  the  oversized  fireplaces  of  a  century  ago  to  presen g  day 
monsters  (lOO  feet  high^  28  feet  across),  a-s  a  results  of  efforts  to 
supply  the  increasing  demand  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the 
producer . 


RAW  MATERIALS  FOR  A  MODERN  BLAST  FURI'IACE 


Tons 

Tons 

Solids  charged  at  the  top 

per  Day 

per  Minute 

Iron  ore  and  ore  bearing  materials 

such  as  scrap  and  sinter 

2,880 

Fuel-coke 

1,370 

Flux  “limes  tone  and  dolomite 

610 

TOTAL 

4,860 

3 

1/2 

• 

Air  at  the  bottom 

5,050 

3 

1/2 

Product  tapped  at  the  bottom 

l,44o 

1 

Slag 

860 

3/5 

Gas  produced  at  the  top 

7,500 

5 

1/2 

Raw  materials  and  products  do  not  balance  as  figures  are  only 
approximations » 

Source :  The  ABC  of  Steelmaking,  Renton  Publishing  Company, 
Cleveland,  1950- 


Of  the  19  blast  furnaces  in  this  country,  only  three,  all 
in  Ontario,  have  capacities  approximately  the  same  as  the  example  given 
in  the  table  above.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  size  since  1922 
for  example,  when  Algoma’s  four  furnaces  had  a  combined  daily  capacity 
of  only  1,450  tons  of  iron.  Even  then,  the  very  small  furnaces  in 

(arry  Sound,  Midland  and  Deseronto  with  daily  capacities  of  60-120 
ons  apparently  could  not  compete  with  larger,  more  efficient  units. 

The  term  "efficient"  may  be  misleading.  Blast  furnaces  are  efficient 
to  the  extent  that  they  do  their  work  in  a  predictable  fashion,  making 
the  best  use  of  labour  and  wasting  very  little  iron.  They  are  more 
wasteful  of  coke,  since  modern  furnaces  are  too  large  to  make  the  best 
use  of  this  material. 

In  reducing  the  ore  to  iron,  the  coke  provides  the  heat 
required  for  the  reactions.  Carbon  dioxide,  formed  as  a  result  of  the 
burning,  combines  with  the  hot  coke  to  form  carbon  monoxide,  which,  in 
t-urn,  combines  with  the  oxygen  in  the  hematite  ore  to  form  pure  iron 
and  more  carbon  dioxide.  Air  is  pumped  under  pressure  (15-30  pounds 
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per  square  inch.)  through  great  furnaces  which  heat  it  to  1, 000 -1, 5 OOF 
and  is  then  delivered  to  the  blast  furnace. 

There  are  many  minerals  containing  iron  but  interest  is 
confined  to  a  few.  Hematite  is  the  mineral  from  which  most  of  the 
world’s  iron  comes.  Magnetite the  only  magnetic  iron  ore,  is  less 
commonly  used.  Both  ores  contain  about  70  percent  iron,  a  higher  pro™ 
portion  than  other  minerals  such  as  limonite,  siderate  (mined  by 
Algoma),  pyrites,  etc.  Ore  comes  in  many  physical  forms  ranging  from 
soft,  claylike  particles,  to  hard,  dense  rock.  Other  minerals,  in¬ 
cluding  useless  ones  (water)  or  hamful  ones  (sulphur)  may  be  mixed 
with  ore,  so  that  treatment  or  beneficiating,  is  necessary  before  any 
smelting  is  done.  As  a  result  of  the  varying  quality  of  ore  from 
different  mines ,  furnace  operators  buy  and  mix  several  different  grades . 
This,  in  part,  accounts  for  the  export  of  Ontario  ore  to  the  United 
States  and  the  manufacture  of  most  of  Ontario’s  steel  from  American 
ore . 


Coke  seems  to  be  relatively  the  scarcest  of  the  major  in¬ 
gredients.  While  there  are  large  reserves  of  coal  on  most  of  the  con® 
tinents,  Africa  and  South  America  excepted,  coal  suitable  for  metallum 
gical  purposes  is  not  so  common.  The  coke  produced  must  not  only  be 
fairly  pure  chemically,  but  strong  physically  to  hold  up  the  great 
weight  of  ore  and  limestone.  Other  fuels  have  been  used;  charcoal  was 
used  in  American  furnaces  until  about  l855.>  and  is  still  used  in  a  few 
South  American  furnaces ;  anthracite  and  raw  bituminous  coal  have  also 
been  used.  However,  for  large  scale  production  coke  remains  the  best 
and  cheapest  fuel. 


Most  of  the  4,265,279  tons  of  coke  used  in  Canada  in  1952 
was  produced  in  this  country,  but  imports,  520,980  tons,  and  exports, 
302,963  tons,  nearly  all  to  or  from  Ontario,  were  also  important. 
Domestic  blast  furnaces  used  about  58  percent  of  the  coke  supply. 
About  three-quarters  of  the  coking  coal  is  imported. 


Alternative  smelting  processes  using  low  shaft  furnaces  (the 
low  shaft  means  a  light  load  of  ore  which  low  grade  coke  can  support) 
and  electricity  or  oil  seem  to  be  more  the  product  of  necessity  than 
of  advancing  technology. 


Limestone  causes  fusion  of  the  ’gangue',or  worthless  material 
in  the  ore,  which  would  otherwise  clog  up  the  furnaces.  Sulphur  found 
in  the  ore  and  coke  would  readily  combine  with  the  liquid  iron, making 
a  weak  and  brittle  metal,  except  that  the  lime  is  more  ’attractive’  to 
it. 


In  1952  Canadian  blast  furnaces  used  about  5  percent  of  the 
industry’s  scrap.  Most  of  it  went  into  steel  furnaces  or  foundries. 


Sources  of  Original  Figures:  The  Primary  Iron  and  Steel 

Industry^  Canadian  Statistical  Review^  1953  Supplement' and 
July  1951+  ,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics /  Ottawa. 


A  large  part^  45  percent,  of  the  scrap  used  came  from  the  companies* 
internal  operations,  the  rest  "being  purchased*  Scrap  iron  and  steel 
made  up  about  one-half  of  the  metal  charged  into  steel  furnaces* 


The  primary  mills  use  a  great  deal  of  gas,  to  heat  the  air 
going  into  blast  furnaces,  to  heat  steel  ingots,  run  steam  engines, 
etc.  Some  of  this  gas  comes  from  coke  ovens  and  some  from  blast  furnace 
tops.  There  is  also  a  small  chemical  industry  based  on  coke-oven  by¬ 
products  but  no  definite  percentage  of  this  production  can  be  listed 
as  originating  with  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

In  Canada  in  1952,  most  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  went  into 
48  open  hearth  furnaces  (33  were  in  Ontario),  two  converters,  and  77 
electric  furnaces  (4l  in  Ontario).  About  four-fifths  of  the  steel  came 
from  the  open  hearth  furnaces.  Pig  iron  contains  carbon,  silicon,  and 
phosphorus  in  large  enough  quantities  to  make  it  brittle.  Most  of  these 
are  removed  in  the  open  hearth  by  combination  with  oxygen.  The  old- 
fashioned  Bessemer  converter  did  this  by  blowing  air  through  the  liquid 
metal,  but  nitrogen  in  the  air  effected  steel  adversely.  The  open 
hearth  furnace  uses  about  300  pounds  of  iron  ore,  which  contains  C' 
siderable  oxygen,  to  the  ton  of  steel.  As  in  blast  furnaces,  the 
in  the  ore  causes  trouble.  Dofasco, in  Hamilton,  has  recently  intro¬ 
duced  a  method  of  forcing  oxygen  under  pressure  into  the  steel  furnaces. 
This  is  slightly  reminiscent  of  the  Bessemer  converter  but  the  process 
is  much  more  controllable.  Company  engineers  claim  that  the  energy 
used  in  making  oxygen  is  about  one -quarter  of  that  used  in  melting  and 
refining  steel  by  the  open  hearth  method.  Various  materials  are 
charged  to  steel  furnaces,  including  limestone,  fluorspar  and  manganese. 
Very  small  amounts  of  alloy  metals,  chrome,  tungsten,  nickel,  etc., 
are  also  added. 

Productiuii  ^f  pig  iron  and  steel  Ingots  and  castings  have 
shown  a  steady  and  almost  parallel  increase  since  1932.  The  rise 
during  the  war  was  followed  by  a  decline  in  1946.  However,  with  ex¬ 
pansion  programs  in  all  the  main  plants,  production  of  pig  iron  and 
steel  in  1953  increased  53  percent  and  32  percent,  respectively,  above 
the  1942  wartime  peak.  The  steel  companies  were  operating  at  between 
95  and  100  percent  capacity  in  1953  to  achieve  this  production.  How- 
ever,  producoion  in  1954  has  declined.  In  the  first  seven  months  of 
the  year  iron  and  steel  production  was  24  percent  lower  than  in  the 
same  period  last  year,  and  the  decline  is  continuing.  The  steel  mills 
have  been  operating  at  80  percent  average  capacity  this  year  to  date 
and  in  the  last  few  months,  the  rate  has  been  lower. 

The  decline  in  pig  iron  production  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  80  percent  of  the  total  consumed  in  Canada  goes  into  steel  ingots 
and  castings.  Another  10  percent  goes  to  make  iron  castings.  The  re¬ 
mainder  is  used  in  the  production  of  machinery,  agricultural  implements. 


Canadian  Statistical  Reviev^  1953  Supplement  pp.  85-86  and 
July  1954  p.  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics^  Ottawa. 
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boilers^  moljr  vehicles  and  parts,  railway  rolling  stock,  heating  and 
cooking  apparatus,  etc*  Exports  of  pig  iron  made  up  11.5  percent  of 
Canadian  production  in  195 3* 


Although  exports  of  steel  ingots,  castings  and  shapes  are 
well  below  the  1953  level,  showing  a  drop  of  90  percent  in  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year,  they  make  up  too  small  a  portion  of  total 
production  to  account  for  the  overall  decline.  In  1953  exports  made  up 
6.5  percent  of  Canadian  steel  production.  The  proportion  declined  to 
1.7  percent  in  the  first  six  months  of  195^ • 


The  reason  for  the  drop  in  steel  production  lies  rather  in 
domestic  consumption.  Average  monthly  domestic  shipments  of  primary 
iron  and  steel  shapes  fell  I5  percent  from  257^000  tons  in  1953  to 
218,000  tons  in  195^*  Domestic  shipments,  with  exports  and  tonnage 
shipped  to  producers’  o^m  works  for  further  processing,  make  up  total 
shipments  of  iron  and  steel  shapes. 


Tonnage  consumed  by  every  industry  in  the  chart  on  page  11 , 
except  containers  and  railway  operating,  has  fallen  this  year. 

PROPORTIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIMARY  IRON  AND  STEEL  SHAPES 
TO  DOMESTIC  CONSUMING  INDUSTRIES  -  CANADA 


Average 

1953 

195i^ 

1949-1952 

{1st  7  mo . ) 

% 

f 

Automotive  industries 

7.4 

9.4 

5.5 

Agricultural  implements 

4.8 

3.4 

2.9 

Building  construction 

13.3 

l4.1 

12.9 

Containers 

8.6 

8.8 

11.5 

Merchant  trade  products 

12.9 

11.6 

10.4 

Railway  operating 

l4.8 

13.7 

17.0 

Railway  cars  and  locomotives 

5.4 

6.7 

5.6 

Wholesalers  and  warehouses 

12.0 

13.7 

12.6  ^ 

Miscellaneous* 

19.9 

18.7 

19.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

•^Includes  machinery  and  tools 

,  mining  and  lumbering,  national  defence. 

pressing,  forming  and  stamping,  works  and  utilities  and 

shipbui Iding, 

all  of  which  have  been  relatively  stable  in 

the  period 

shown . 

Source  of  original  figures: 

Canadian  Statistical  Review,  1953 

Supplement  and  August, 

1954,  Dominion 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa 
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Among  those  whose  consumption  has  declined^  the  automotive 
d  agricultural  implements  industries  are  themselves  suffering  pu^ 
uction  cutbacks.  Building  construction  has  remained  high^  but  the 
rate  has  been  sustained  mostly  by  residential  construction.  The  value 
of  intended  industrial  construction^  which  uses  more  steely  declined 
to  $472  million  in  195^ >  five  percent  below  the  value  of  1953* 


Recovery  of  the  high  level  of  steel  production  depends  on 
improvement  in  these  consuming  industries.  The  demand  for  steel  for 
1955  automobile  models  will  probably  show  in  September  and  October 
steel  production  indices.  Orders  for  steel  for  light  consumer  goods 
are  also  reported  to  be  increasing. 


Of  all  the  many  industries  which  rely  on  adequate  and  con*- 
tinuing  supplies  of  iron  and  steel  to  remain  in  existence probably 
the  most  dependent  is  the  bridge  building  and  structural  steel  industry 
which  in  1952  paid  82.3  percent  of  all  its  material  costs  for  the 
purchase  of  various  forms  of  iron  and  steel.  Nearly  11^000  persons 
throughout  Canada,  including  5^000  in  Ontario,  are  employed  by  this 

kdustry.  The  iron  castings  industry  spent  78.3^  of  all  its  outlay  for 
terials  to  buy  iron  and  steel.  This  industry  employs  l6,000  people 
in  Canada,  10,000  of  whom  are  in  Ontanio.  The  largest  user  is  the 
transportation  equipment  industry  which  in  1952  spent  more  than  $117 
million  for  iron  and  steel  forms.  More  than  l44,000  persons  are 
employed  in  this  industry  which  includes  motor  vehicles  and  parts, 
aircraft  and  parts,  railway  rolling  stock,  shipbuilding  etc. 

Over  300,000,  who  in  1952  earned  more  than  one  billion 
dollars,  are  employed  in  the  major  iron-  and  steel-using  industries 
in  Canada. 


SPECIFIED  IRON  AND  STEEL-USING  INDUSTRIES  -  CANADA  -  1952 


idge  building  &  construction 
Iron  Castings 
Boilers  and  plate  work 
Agricultural  implements 
Machinery 

Electrical  apparatus 
Transportation  equipment 


i  of 

Cost  of  Total 
Iron  &  Material 
Steel  Used  Cost 

No.  of 
Em¬ 
ployees 

Salaries 
8c  Wages 

$’000 

% 

"$ ’ 000 

51,109 

82.3 

10,824 

37,419 

61,447 

78.3 

15,937 

51,142 

24,292 

67.4 

8,159 

28,269 

^+^^,505 

40.5 

l8,o46 

62,424 

31^,  387 

27.0 

34,651 

110,982 

41,469 

13.2 

69,200 

217,565 

117,000 

12 . 1 

144,000* 

463,000* 

*Estimate 

Source ;  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 


EIMIPLOYIMIENJ  IN  THE  PRIMARY  IRON 
AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN 
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Canada’s  total  requirements  of  iron  and  steel  are  not  met 
y  domestic  production, 'and  Canadian  steel  mills  do  not  undertake 
roduction  of  some  primary  forms  which  are  imported.  In  195 3^  1»^ 
million  tons  of  primary  iron  and  steel  were  imported,  over  20  percent 
of  total  Canadian  consumption.  One  million  tons  came  from  the  United 
States.  Imports,  which  were  over  1.6  million  tons  in  1951  and  1952, 
have  declined  in  the  last  two  years,  and  during  the  first  six  months  of 
195^  were  15  percent  lower  than  in  the  same  period  of  last  year. 


Employment  in  the  industry  has  fallen  with  production.  At 
July  1st  this  year  reported  employees  numbered  21,000,  a  drop  of  20 
percent  from  the  peak  of  26,000  reported  at  the  same  date  last  year. 
Average  employment  in  the  industry  had  increased  steadily  to  this  max¬ 
imum  from  1950*  However,  it  did  not  recover  from  the  usual  slight 
end- of -the -year  decline  in  1953^  and  continued  to  decrease  in  the 
early  months  of  this  year. 

The  decline  in  the  primary  iron  and  steel  industry  has  been 
reflected  to  a  small  extent  in  mine  activity.  A  lay-off  affecting  less 
jfchan  a  hundred  men  has  been  in  effect  since  June  in  the  Algoma  mines, 
Hhile  the  sintering  plant  in  this  area  continues  to  operate  on  a  re¬ 
duced  scale.  Employment  at  Atikokan  remains  unchanged,  and  the  Marmora 
mines  in  Hastings  County  are  expected  to  begin  production  at  the  end 
of  this  year.  In  the  industry  itself,  I50  men  are  out  of  work  in  Port 
Colborne  because  of  excessive  pig  iron  stocks.  A  layoff  of  350  persons 
in  the  first  two  weeks  of  October  brought  the  production  labour  force 
at  Algoma  Steel  to  ^,700  from  7^800  eighteen  months  ago. 


The  average  hourly  earnings  of  wage -earners  in  the  industry 
were  the  highest  in  the  Province  in  195 3 »  At  July  1,  195^^  hourly 
wages  of  17,662  wage  earners  were  exceeded  by  aircraft  and  parts  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  smelting  and  refining  employees. 


AVERAGE  HOURS  AHD  EARI'IINGS  OF  HOURLY -RATED  WAGE  EARHERS  -  0IU?ARI0 


•PRIMARY  TROW  AWD  STEEL- 


• 

Average : 

1951 

1952 

1953 

July  1, 

1954 

All  Manu¬ 
facturing 
July  1/54 

Hours  per  week 

4o.9 

4o.9 

4o'.2 

4o.i 

4o.9 

Hourly  earnings 

149.1 

167.1 

176.7 

176.5 

143.4 

Weekly  wages 

$ 

60.98 

68.34 

71.03 

70.78 

58.65 

Source ;  Man  Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  Annual  Review,  1954-I953; 

monthly  July  195^,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 


Some  seasonality  in  employment  is  evident  in  the  graph  on 
page  l4.  High  employment  occurs  in  the  late  summer^  and  lov  in 
February  and  March,  with  a  range  of  about  five  percent  between  the 
peaks . 


The  industry  is  highly  unionized.  The  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  a  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour  affiliate,  is  active  in  the 
primary  iron  and  steel  industry,  as  well  as  in  steel  fabricators, 
foundries,  shipyards  and  mines.  Canadian  membership  in  the  union  was 
70  thousand  in  September  which  ^0  thousand  were  in  Ontario. 

Nearly  30  percent,  l4  thousand  of  the  Ontario  membership, was  in  primary 
iron  and  steel  plants. 


Union  activity  in  this  industry  affects  the  entire  economy, 
as  steel  is  used  in  making  many  products  which  reflect  price  increases 
in  the  basic  industry.  Recent  wage  increases  and  fringe  benefits 
granted  at  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada,  amounting  to  a  4  percent  jump 
in  the  average  wage,  were  followed  by  a  two  percent  increase  in  the 
price  of  the  Company’s  product.  The  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  claims 
that  steel  prices  follow  American  prices  rather  than  costs  of  manu- 
facturing  Canadian  steel.  Salaries  and  wages  were  23  percent,  and  cos^P 
of  materials,  fuel  and  electricity,  55  percent,  of  the  gross  selling 
value  of  products  in  1952. 

ME¥/  IIIMIVESmEIMT  im  WE  PRIMARY  IRON 
AMD  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN  CANADA 


90,000 

dopoo 

70,000 
60,000 
50,000 
40,000 
30,000 
20,000 
10,000 
0 

IN  THOUSANDS 
OF  DOLLARS 


CAPITAL 


REPAIR  AND 


EXPENDITURES  MAINTENANCE 


Machinery 
fi  Equipment 
Construction 


Machinery 
&  Equipment 

Construction 


Source:  The  Primary  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  1952, 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 
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.  New  investment  in  the  primary  iron  and  steel  industry  has 

Tisen  heavily  in  the  last  few  years ^  after  a  long  period  of  relatively 
little  expansion.  Blast  furnace  capacity  in  Ontario  increased  69 
percent  between  1951  and  1952,  when  steel  furnace  capacity  increased 
30  percent.  New  investment  increased  ikG  percent  in  1951  from  the 
average  for  the  previous  three  years,  and  was  53  percent  higher  in 
1952  than  in  1951 •  Capital  investment  in  construction  and  machinery 
made  up  67  percent  of  the  total,  compared  to  36  percent  of  the  total 
in  the  years  19^8  to  1950^  when  expenditure  on  repair  and  maintainance 
made  up  the  majority  of  new  investment.  All  the  major  steel  companies 
are  completing  extended  expansion  programs. 


CAPMCIJY  OF  CAmDIIAN  STEEL  FURmCES 
COMPARED  JO  ACTUAL  STEEL  PRODUCTIO, 


To  increase  the  availability  of  basic  steel  during  and 
after  the  war,  the  federal  government  passed  money  votes  "To  Provide 
for  Production  and  Transportation  Subsidies  on  Steel  and  Iron  under 
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such  terms  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Governor -in  “Council.” 
government  expenditures  in  this  connection  are  shown  below: 


Federal 


FISCAL  YEAR 

-  48 
191+8  »  49 
I9I+9  „  50 

1950  =  51 


EXPENDITURE 

$ 

7,950,284 

7,062,390 

4,662,252 

1,514,398 


Sources  Public  Accounts  of  Canada^  Queen's  Printer;,  Ottawa. 


There  were  no  subsidies  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
listed  in  the  Public  Accounts  for  the  fiscal  years  1951-52  and  1952 --53« 
Of  the  amounts  shown  above^  29^  went  to  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada 
10^  to  Dominion  Foundries  and  Steel  Limited^  2.5^  to  Atlas  Steely 
Hamilton^  and  2.1^  to  Algoma  Steel. 

The  three  major  Ontario  companies  Stelco^  Algoma  and 
Dofasco^  have  an  annual  capacity  of  3^31^  thousand  net  tons ^  9I  per¬ 
cent  of  the  capacity  of  steel  furnaces  in  the  Province^  and  69  per¬ 
cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  whole  country.  The  dominance  of  these 
companies  which  initiate  the  steel  making  process  is  reflected  in  the 
centralization  of  the  industry  in  the  Province.  More  than  half  of 
the  labour  force  in  Ontario’s  primary  iron  and  steel  industry  at  the 
1951  Census  was  in  Hamilton^  employed  by  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada^ 
Dominion  Foundries  and  Steely  or  the  four  smaller  steel  processing 
establishments  in  the  city.  Another  fifth  is  employed  at  the  Algoma 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  Chromium  Mining  and  Smelting  Corporation 
Limited  at  Sault  Ste,  Mari e^ accounting  for  4o  percent  of  the  city’s 
labour  force. 

Of  the  remaining  steel  processors^  there  are  four  establi^|fc 
ments  in  the  Niagara  Region,  of  which  two  in  Welland  employ  over  l^OQ^P 
persons;,  two  in  Orillia;,  and  one  in  Owen  So^und.  In  addition,  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited  has  eighteen  steel  furnaces  in  Windsor 
with  a  capacity  of  nearly  100,000  net  tons  a  year. 

The  location  of  primary  iron  and  steel  industries  is,  of 
course,  influenced  by  the  availability  of  ore  and  other  raw  materials, 
power,  transportation  and  markets.  The  major  companies  all  have  the 
advantage  of  water  transport  for  the  product  and  raw  materials.  Most 
of  the  transport  of  iron  ore,  coke  and  limestone  is  by  lake  ship.  Most 
rail  transport  of  iron  ore  is  between  the  Steep  Rock  mines  at  Atikokan 
and  the  lakehead,  where  it  is  loaded  on  board  ship. 
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TRANSPORTATION  OP  PRIMARY  IRON  AND  STEEL 


AND  ITS 

RAW  mTERIALS  - 

CANADA  - 

1953 

BY  RAIL 

-  — -"--B  Y  S 

H  I  P-- 

(estimated) 

’000  tons 

0 

0 

0 

tons 

Coast- 

For 

For 

Total 

wise 

Export 

Import 

Iron  ore 

2,844 

10,213 

921 

4,907 

4,335 

Iron  and  steel  scrap 

not  available 

369 

7 

322 

39 

Limestone 

not  available 

699 

7 

109 

583 

Primary  iron  and  steel 

865 

546 

104 

367 

74 

Source:  original  figures  for  rail:  Car  Loadings,  Dominion  Bureau  of 

of  Statistics  Memorandum  Vol.  No.  ^8.;  ship  tonnage:  Shipping  Report, 
ar  ended  December  31>  1953^  Sections  I  and  II,  Dominion  Bureau  of 
ati sties,  Ottawa, 


The  iron  and  steel  producers  appear  to  have  specialized 
according  to  the  proximity  of  the  market.  The  Algoma  Company,  dom¬ 
inating  the  market  for  Western  Canada,  concentrates  on  heavy  capital 
goods,  particularly  rails.  The  company  is  now  producing  materials  for 
equipment  to  transport  crude  oil  from  the  west.  From  its  formation, 
the  Steel  Company  of  Canada  has  allocated  a  large  part'  of  its  produc¬ 
tion  to  lighter  goods  for  consumption  in  Central  Canada. 

In  spite  of  the  pre-war  difficulties  in  establishing  the 
iron  and  steel  industry,  it  is  now  an  integral  part  of  the  Canadian 
economy.  The  expansion  program  of  the  last  few  years ,  bringing  capacity 
of  blast  furnaces  to  3*8  million  and  of  steel  furnaces  to  5  million 
tons  a  year,  has  provided  the  facilities  for  producing  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  present  needs  of  Canadian  manufacturing,  although 

Kere  are  still  some  steel  shapes  not  yet  made  for  the  limited  domestic 
rket.  Further  expansion  will  be  affected  by  the  enormous  cost  of 
building  coke  ovens,  blast  and  smelting  furnaces  and  steel  rolling 
mills,  the  availability  of  ore  and  coal,  a  problem  of  the  U.S.  industry 
not  yet  felt  in  Canada,  and  changes  in  the  market.  The  partial  re¬ 
placement  of  steel  by  other  products  is  possible.  Light  metal  alloys 
such  as  aluminum  may  eventually  take  the  place  of  cold  rolled  steel 
for  automobiles,  or  plastics  may  be  used  more  extensively  for  domestic 
appliances,  for  instance.  Complete  replacement  is  impossible,  however, 
and  new  uses,  such  as  high  tensile  steel  wires  in  prestressed  concrete, 
may  limit  the  effect  of  substitutes. 
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UmiCATORS  OF  ECONOMIC  ACTiyirY  UT  ONTARIO 


INDICATORS 

UNIT 

DATE 

CURRENT 

FIGURE 

YEAR  TO  SAME 
DATE  MONTH 

1954/53  I95V53 

+  or  -  +  or  - 

cdrreiiA 

PREVIOW 

MONTH 

+  or  - 

INDUSTRIAL  EMPL0II1ENT 

Index(l)  Augo 

111.2 

- 

2.9 

- 

3.6 

- 

0.9 

INDUSTRIAI.  PAYR0LI5 

Index(l)  Augo 

15^.6 

+ 

0.4 

- 

0.6 

- 

0.5 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCmON  (CANADA) 

Index (2)  July 

239.8 

2.8 

«S, 

3.0 

5.2 

Manufacturing  (Onto  ^9^) 

Index(2)  July 

243.5 

- 

4.9 

- 

5.8 

- 

6.5 

Durable  Goods 

Index(2)  July 

285.5 

- 

8.5 

- 

10,7 

- 

5o6 

Non -Durable  Goods 

Index (2)  July 

216.6 

- 

1.6 

- 

1.3 

- 

7.2 

Pig  Iron  (Onto  Q%) 

*000  Tons 

o^uly 

17^. 

- 

25.5 

- 

36.1 

4.3 

Steel  Ingots  (Ont.  75^) 

*000  Tons 

Aug. 

236.0 

24.6 

- 

28.9 

- 

7.6 

Refined  Nickel  (Ont.  100^) 

Million  lbs 

July 

25.5 

+ 

9.9 

+ 

8.5 

- 

3.0 

Automobiles  (Ont.  98^) 

( *  000 ) 

July 

26.3 

- 

18.6 

- 

46.8 

- 

13.0 

Electrical  Apparatus  (Ont.  72^; 

1  Index(2)  July 

387.8 

- 

2.6 

- 

i4.9 

= 

12.2 

Newsprint  (Onto  30^) 

*000  Tons 

Aug. 

503.1 

+ 

3^9 

+ 

3.8 

.. 

0.2 

CONSUMPTION  OF  ELECTRICITT 

jviillion  IGJH  Aug. 

1,856.0 

'f’ 

3.5 

+ 

7.2 

0.6 

CAR  LOADINGS  (EASTERN  CANADA) 

*000  Cars 

Aug. 

207.7 

- 

8.0 

6.8 

+ 

PRICE  INDEXES  (CANADA) 

Consumer  Price  Index 

Index(l)  Septo 

116.8 

+ 

0.7 

0.5 

- 

0.2 

Wholesale  Price  Index 

Index(2)  Ang. 

215.8 

- 

1.4 

2.9 

0.7 

Farm  Price  Index  (Ontario) 

Index(2)  Aug. 

251.3 

- 

3.8 

- 

6.0 

- 

2.7 

RETAIL  TRADE 

$  Million 

Aug. 

365.0 

** 

0.1 

c» 

1.3 

9.1 

Grocery  and  Combination 

$  Million 

Aug. 

70.2 

7«3 

+ 

0.4 

— 

11.7 

Department  Stores 

$  Million 

Aug. 

22.5 

+ 

1.8 

•  + 

2.9 

+ 

9.8 

Men ’ s  Clothing 

$  Million 

Aug. 

k,e 

— 

6.2 

— 

10.6 

15.2 

Womens '  Clothing 

$  Million 

Aug. 

6.2 

- 

3.2 

+ 

1.8 

12.6 

Lumber  and  Bldg.  Material 

$  Million 

Aug. 

13.8 

- 

3.5 

• 

2.4 

9.5 

Furni ture 

$  Million 

Aug. 

7.0 

— 

3.9 

4.1 

+ 

13.1 

Appliance  &  Radio 

$  Million 

Augo 

available' 

New  Motor  Vehicles:  Sold 

( *  000 ) 

Aug. 

12.5 

— 

13.7 

1.1 

16,1 

Financed 

( *000) 

Aug. 

5.2 

- 

10.1 

- 

6.9 

- 

l4.i 

CONSTRUCTION 

Contracts  Awarded: 

Total 

$  Million 

Sept. 

76.3 

16.6 

35-0 

12.8 

Residential 

$  Million 

Sept . 

kk.k 

+ 

41.7 

+137.4 

5.3 

Business 

$  Million 

Sept. 

18.0 

+ 

25.2 

— 

9.1 

CO 

46.]^| 

Industrial 

$  Million 

Sept. 

i«-.i 

32.4 

+ 

2.5 

+115. 

Engineering 

$  Million 

Sept. 

9.8 

8.9 

86.9 

+ 

88.5 

Factory  Plans  Approved-  Mfg. 

$  Million 

Sept. 

5.3 

33.2 

+ 

31.4 

15.1 

Housing:  Starts 

No. 

Aug. 

4,375.0 

+ 

6.9 

+ 

6.3 

+ 

0.2 

Completions 

No. 

3,290.0 

+ 

16.1 

+ 

26.4 

2.3 

Non  Residential  Building 

Materials  (Canada) 

Ir'dex(l)  Aug. 

120.2 

CO 

2,2 

3.5 

0.8 

Residential  Bldg.  Materials 

( Canada ) 

Index(l)  Aug. 

121.9 

- 

2.5 

- 

2.0 

0.1 

FINANCIAL 

Cheques  Cashed 

$  Million 

Aug. 

4,984.3 

+ 

7.3 

17.0 

11.5 

Life  Insurance  Sales 

$  Mllion 

Aug. 

64.3 

+ 

9.4 

+ 

l4.4 

15-5 

Industrial  Stock 

lDdex(3)  Sept. 

355.1 

8.3 

17.2 

T 

0.3 

Indicators  of  Economic  Activity  in  Ontario^  continued 


bOTNOTES 


(1)  1949  =  100 

(2)  1935-39  =  100 

(3)  last  half  of  1933  =  100 

All  indicators  refer  to  the  Province  of  Ontario  unless  otherwise  noted 


These  indicators  are  computed  from  information  supplied  hy 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  except:  (l)  value  of  construction 
contracts  awarded^  issued  by  MacLean  Building  Reports  Division  of  Hugh 
C.  MacLean  Publications  Limited,  (2)  value  of  factory  plans  approved, 
by  the  Factory  Inspection  Branch,  Ontario  Department  of  Labour,  and 
(3)  the  index  of  activity  of  twenty  industrial  stocks,  as  reported  by 
the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange*  The  figures  in  the  brackets  under  Indus- 
trial  Production  refer  to  the  estimated  proportion  of  the  products 
manufactured  in  Ontario 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  REGIONS 
REPORTED  BY  THE  UHEMPLOYMEIFr  INSURANCE  COMMISSION 


Applications 
as  of 


August  19^^ 


Applications 
as  of 

August  19^3 


Increase 


or  Decrease 

195^  I0 
1953 


1* 

Metropolitan 

26,351 

2. 

Burlington 

11.591 

3. 

Niagara 

6,13^ 

k. 

Lake  Erie 

515 

5. 

Upper  Thames 

4,220 

6. 

Border 

17.385 

7. 

St.  Clair  River 

1.367 

8. 

Upper  Grand  River 

5.013 

9. 

Blue  Water 

3.842 

10. 

Kawartha 

9,44o 

11. 

Quinte 

2,359 

12. 

Upper  St.  Lawrence 

2,4i6 

13. 

Ottawa  Valley 

4.691 

l4. 

Highlands 

1,646 

15. 

Clay  Belt 

1.815 

16. 

Nickel  Range 

1,288 

IT. 

Sault 

2>25 

18. 

Lakehead 

2,601 

ONTARIO 

105,099 

12, 5^*7 

110.0 

7,376 

57.1 

2,971 

-H 

106,5 

254 

4- 

102  c  8 

2,4oO 

+ 

75.8 

8,o64 

+ 

115 « 6 

491 

178.4 

1,689 

+ 

196.8 

1.705 

+ 

125.3 

2,901 

■f 

225  A 

1.575 

+ 

49.8 

1,670 

+ 

44.7 

3.375 

+ 

39.0 

836 

96.9 

1,180 

-f 

53.8 

791+ 

-1- 

62.2 

1+35 

-J- 

')-57.5 

l,l7‘^ 

4- 

121.6 

51,^37 

+ 

io4.3 
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EMPLOYMETIT  AKD  PAYROLL  UTOICES  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  ATH)  SALARIES 
IN  EIGHTEEN  ECONOMIC  ARMS  IN  ONTARIO  (l) 

____  ____  ™_  ^1949  ^  100) 


Region 

Metropolitan 
(Halt on,  Pe¥^l_, 
York) 


Weight  Date 

3Tc2  Ang«  1/53 
July  1/5^ 
Augc  1/54 


Aug./^4  Aug o / 3^Weekly  Wages 

Index  of  Aug./ 5 3  Index  of  Aug7/5T  and 
Employment  +  or  -  Payrolls  +  or  -  Salaries 


2.  Burlington  11.9  Aug.  l/53 

(Brant,  Wentworth,  July  l/5^ 

Burlington)  Aug.  l/5^ 


1+. 


Niagara 

(Lincoln, 

Welland) 

Lake  Erie 
(Haldimand, 
Norfolk ) 


5 .  Upper  Thames 
(Elgin,  Middle s ex, 
Oxford ) 

6.  Border 
(Essex,  Kent) 


7  •  St .  Clair  River 
(lambton^ 


6.6  Aug.  1/53 
July  1/54 
Aug.  1/54 

0.6  Aug.  1/53 
July  1/5^ 
Aug.  1/5^ 

4.7  Aug.  1/53 
July  1/54 
Aug.  1/54 

7.9  Aug.  1/53 
July  1/54 
Aug.  1/54 

1.4  Aug.  1/53 
July  1/54 
Aug.  1/54 


8.  Upper  Grand  River 

(Perth,  Waterloo, 
Wellington ) 

9.  Blue  Water 
(Bruce,  Dufferin , 
Huron,  Simcoe,  Grey) 


7.1  Aug.  1/53 

.  July  1/54 
Aug.  1/54 

2.5  Aug.  1/53 
July  1/54 
Aug.  1/54 


10.  Kavartha  5*4  Aug.  l/53 

(Durham,  Ont . ,  Peter . ,  July  l/ 54 

Vic.,  Northumberland)  Aug.  l/54 

11.  i^inte  2.5  Aug.  I/53 

(Front. ,  Hast.,  Len.  July  l/54 

&  Add.,  Pr.  Edward)  Aug.  l/54 

12.  U.  St.  Lawrence  2.0  Aug.  l/53 

(Dundas ,  Glen . ,  Gren . ,  July  l/54 

Leeds,  Stormont)  Aug.  l/54 


119.7 

119.3 

117.2 

105.2 

96.4 

94.5 

116.8 

106.6 

106 .1 

101.6 

89.6 

94.3 

114.4 

108.1 

103.7 

111.4 

93.4 

85.9 

117.8 

113.1 
113.0 

101.3 

91.9 

91.1 

106.1 

98.1 

97.1 

126.2 

110.8 

108.4 

114.9 

101.0 

104.7 

106.4 

112.7 
111.1 


166.9 
172.8 

2.1  171.1 

139.2 

132.7 

10o2  129.3 

156.6 

147.4 

9.2  147.0 

133.6 
134.0 

7.2  139.2 

155.8 

149.2 

9.4  143.9 

150.7 

127.2 

22.9  116.5 

172.6 

174.1 
4.1  173.7 

134.6 

127.2 

10.1  126.1 

142.1 

135.2 

8.5  134.8 

166.2 

149.1 

14.1  145.8 

158.8 

144.4 

8.9  145.9 

136.2 
158.0 

4.4  150.8 


2.5 


7.1 


6.1 


4.2 


7.6 


-  22.7 


0.6 


6.3 


5.1 


-  12.3 


8.1 


+  10.7 


$ 

62.56 

64.92 

65.39 

62.92 
65.44 
65.04 

66.33 

68.47 

68.64 


49.45 

56.24 

55.47 


56.2 

56.97 
57.29 

68.79 

69.24 

69.00 

73.51 

77.27 

77.12 

53.81 

56.09 

56.06 

47.57 

48.97 

49.37 


it 


62.60 

63.91 

63.91 

54.57 

56.39 

54.94 

54.08 

59.22 

57.33 


(1)  Original  Data  collected  from  leading  manufacturers,  reported  by 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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Region 


Weight  Date 


Ang./3^  Augy^^Weekly  Wages 

Index  of  Aug./ 53  Index  of  A'ug*/53  and 
Employment  +  or  -=  Payrolls  +  or  -  Salaries 


13- 

Ottawa  Valley 

3.3 

Aug. 

1/53 

111.6 

150,0 

54.03 

(Carle ton,  Lanark, 

July 

1/54 

107.3 

155.8 

58.38 

PreSc,  Ren.,  Russ . ) 

Axis* 

1/54 

108.9 

-  2.k 

158.  k 

+  5.6 

58. k8 

Ik. 

Highlands 

0.7 

Aug. 

1/53 

123.6 

16k.  0 

53.89 

(Haliburton,  Muskoka, 

July 

1/54 

120.3 

167.3 

56. k3 

Nipissing,  Parry  S. 

) 

Aug. 

1/54 

119.2 

»  3.6 

162.5 

-  0.9 

55.32 

15. 

Clay  Belt 

0.9 

Aug. 

1/53 

122.9 

155.7 

67.71 

( Cochran^ 

July 

1/54 

Ilk.  7 

lk8,5 

69.28 

Temiskaming ) 

Aug. 

1/54 

117.0 

-  k.8 

149.9 

-  3.7 

68.56 

l6. 

Nickel  Range 

l.T 

Aug. 

1/53 

122.6 

178.3 

81.50 

(Manitoulin, 

July 

1/54 

127.7 

173.6 

76.07 

Sudbury ) 

Aiig. 

1/54 

128.1 

+  k.5 

173.5 

"  2.7 

75.75 

17. 

Sault 

1.5 

Aug. 

1/53 

lkk.3 

185.8 

68.  k6 

( Algoma ) 

July 

1/5^ 

110.1 

lkk.2 

69.65 

Aug. 

1/54 

101.2 

-  29.9 

138.2 

-  25.6 

72.63 

Lakehead 

2.0 

Aug. 

1/53 

133.3 

170.3 

67.61 

(Kenora,  Rainy 

July 

1/5^ 

116.  k 

157.2 

\ 

71.23 

River,  Thunder  Bay) 

Aug. 

1/54 

119. 7 

-  10.2 

160.7 

5.6 

70.80 

ONTARIO  100.0 

Aug. 

1/53 

Ilk.  8 

156. k 

62.1k 

July 

1/54 

108.1 

152.3 

6k. 21 

Aug. 

1/54 

106.2 

-  7.5 

lk9.6 

-  k.3 

6k. 26 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLL  INDICES  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

REPORTED  BY  LEADING  ONTARIO  MINES 


6. 

Border 

2.k 

Aug. 

1/53 

lk5.1 

186.5 

60. kl 

(Salt,  Natural 

July 

1/54 

157.2 

213. k 

63.77 

Gas ) 

Aug. 

1/54 

'157. 2 

+ 

8.3 

209.  k 

-I" 

12.3 

62.58 

15. 

Clay  Belt 

27.3 

Aug. 

1/53 

95.3 

117.2 

62.33 

(Gold,  Silver ) 

July 

1/54 

92. k 

120.2 

66.08 

Aug. 

1/54 

93.1 

- 

2.3 

119.7 

+ 

2.1 

65.32 

16. 

Nickel  Range 

ki.6 

Aug. 

1/53 

15k  .8 

200.5 

75.38 

- 

(Nickel,  Copper, 

July 

1/54 

152.3 

201.6 

77.02 

• 

Gold,  Silver) 

Aug. 

1/54 

150. k 

- 

2.8 

201.8 

+ 

0.6 

78.05 

17. 

Sault 

1.7 

Aug. 

1/53 

'126.6 

180.5 

78.20 

(Iron  Ore) 

July 

1/54 

128.8 

190.8 

81.23 

Aug. 

1/54 

128.8 

+ 

1.7 

189.8 

-f 

5.2 

80.82 

18. 

Lakehead 

3.2 

Aug. 

1/53 

106.5 

155.2 

77.67 

(Gold,  Iron  Ore) 

July 

1/54 

110.1 

153.7 

74.37 

Aug. 

1/54 

97.5 

- 

8.5 

138.  k 

- 

10.8 

75.67 

19. 

James  Bay 

3.3 

Aug. 

1-/53 

71.6 

85.8 

63.91 

(Gold,  Silver ) 

July 

1/54 

73.2 

88.7 

6k.  61 

Aug. 

l/S^* 

75.0 

+ 

^^7 

91.0 

6.1 

6k, 67 

All  Mining  Industries 

Aug. 

1/53 

117.  k 

153.1 

69.2k 

July 

1/54 

116.3 

157.2 

71.74 

Aug. 

1/54 

116.1 

- 

1.1 

157.0 

+ 

2.5 

71.79 

CO 

•T>  r*  E5 

o  c» 

r* 

»-<  l*-l 

to  o 

> 

CO  CO 
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The  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  industry  in  Ontario  \ra.s 
the  fifth  industry  in  terms  of  value  of  factory  shipments  in  1953* 

The  large  gross  value  of  the  product^  ranking  close  hehiad  pulp  and 
paper  and  primary  iron  and  steely  is  due^,  however^  to  the  high  cost  of 
materials  rather  than  to  value  added  during  the  manufacturing  process o 
Cost  of  materials  made  up  8l  percent  of  the  gross .value  of  the  fin«  • 
ished  product  while  salaries  and  wages  and  cost  of  .fuel  and  elec¬ 
tricity  came  to  only  9^  and  Vjoy  respectively.  This  is  fairly  typical 
of  the  food  and  beverage  industries  as  a  whole,  in  which  cost  of 
materials,  labour  costs  and  fuel  and  electricity  accounted  for  63^^ 
l4^  and  1^  of  the  gross  value,  compared  to  51^^  23'.^  and  2%  for  all 
Ontario  manufacturing. 

The  major  part  of  the  value  of  raw  materials  used  is,^  of 
course,  made  up  of  livestock  slaughtered.  In  1952,  the  proportion 
was  79  percent. 

The  industry  includes  abattoirs  and  meat  packing  plants. 
Important  products  are  fresh  meats,  cured  and  smoked  meats,  animal, 
oils  and  fats,  sausages  and  sausage  casings.  The  industry' also  in¬ 
cludes  poultry  dressing,  packing  and  canning. (l) 

PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  SLAUGHTERING 
AND  meat  packing  BTDUSTRY  IN  ONTARIO 


Value  of 

Salaries 

Cost  of 

Factory 

Employees 

&  Wages 

Materials 

Shipments 

$‘000 

$'000 

'$’000 

1953 

8,705 

29,115 

265,638 

329,025 

1952 

8,724 

27,773 

272,940 

3^0,73‘^ 

1951 

8,073 

24,186 

304,088 

355,62i^ 

1950 

7,878 

21,019 

248,283 

292,709 

19^*9 

7. 907 

20,149 

221,559 

265,292 

19‘^7 

7.661 

16,709 

l57,^^92 

186, 48l 

19‘^5 

i,kik 

13,517 

133,'^“^7 

153,058 

Source; 

The  Slaughtering 

and  Meat 

Packing  Industries, 

Dominion 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 

The  industry  really  began  in  Ontario  in  I854,  when  William 
Davis  established  a  packing  house  in  Toronto.  No  slaughtering  was 
done  on  the  premises.  Hogs  were  brought  in  dressed  from  the  country 

(1)  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual,  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Ottawa. 


Continued  on  page  8. 
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SUMMARY 


Manufacturing  employment  in  September  this  year  was  lower 
than  last  in  all  regions  of  the  Province  except  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence. 
The  greatest  declines  over  the  year  were  recorded  in  the  Sault  (30.T^);> 
Border  (27-7^)^  and  Kawartha  (20,7*^)  Regions.  A  slackening  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  automotive  industry  accounts  for  the  drop  in  employment 
in  the  last  two  areas ^  while  reduced  demand  for  labour  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  is  largely  responsible  for  the  situation  at  the 
Sault.  Payrolls  in  the  manufacturing  indios tries  of  the  Province  as 
a  whole  were  five  percent  below  last  year  as  of  September  1. 


The  strikes  in  the  plants  of  a  leading  automobile  manufac¬ 
turer  in  Windsor^  Oakville  and  Etobicoke  Township  which  commenced  on 
October  10th  have  affected  not  onl^/  the  communities  directly  concerned 
but  also  centres  scattered  throughout  the  Province.  Layoffs  have 
occurred  in  feeder  plants  located  in  Hamilton,  St.  Thomas,  London, 
Sarnia,  Guelph,  Brantford  and  Stratford.  It  will  be  two  months  before 
these  events  are  reflected  in  official  employment  statistics  but  their 
effects  may  be  expected  to  be  most  serious  in  the  Border,  Upper  Thames. 
Burlington,  Upper  Grand  River  and  Metropolitan  Regions. 

Persons  registered  for  employment  at  the  middle  of  September 
numbered  slightly  fewer  than  a  month  earlier.  September,  it  should  be 
noted,'  is  the  month  in  which  applications  for  employment  in  Ontario 
regularly  reach  a  seasonal  minumum,  the  maximum  being  attained  in 
March. 


It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  only  region  of  the 
Province  to  show  a  consistently  higher  level  of  manufacturing  employ¬ 
ment  this  year  to  date,  compared  with  1953^  tias  been  the  Upper  St. 
Lawrence.  Since  19^9;?  employment  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
this  Region  has  increased  about  eleven  percent,  one  of  the  largest 
advances  of  any  region  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Province.  The 
recent  advent  of  several  large  new  industries  in  the  area,  which 
accounts  for  only  two  percent  of  all  manufacturing  employees,  partially 
explains  this  percentage  increase.  .Another  factor  is  the  activity 
connected  with  the  commencement  of  the  St,.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power 
Development. 
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INDICATORS  OF  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY  IN  ONTARIO 

YEAR  TO  SAttE  CURRENT 

DATE  MONTH  PREVIOUS 

CURRENT  195 V5 3  195^/53  MONTH 


INDICATORS 

UNIT 

DATE 

FIGURE 

+ 

or  - 

+ 

or  - 

4- 

or  - 

INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT 

Index (1) 

Sept, 

111,4 

i 

3.1 

- 

4.4 

4- 

0.2 

INDUSTRIAL  PAYROLLS 

Index(l) 

Sept. 

154,1 

+ 

0.2 

- 

I06 

0.3 

nOToTRIAL  PRODUCTION  (CANADA) 

Index (2) 

Augc 

244.2 

2.7 

1.8 

4^ 

2.2 

Manufactiiring  (Ont,  49^) 

Index (2) 

Aug. 

249.0 

5.0 

- 

5.0 

4- 

3o0 

Durable  Goods 

Index (2) 

Aug. 

283.7 

8.6 

- 

9.0 

- 

0.2 

Non-Durable  Goods 

Index (2) 

Aug. 

226.9 

- 

1.7 

1.6 

4- 

5.7 

Pig  Iron  (Onto  85^) 

'000  Tons 

Aug. 

166.6 

- 

27.1 

37.6 

- 

4.5 

Steel  Ingots  (Ont.  75^) 

'000  Tons 

Sept. 

241.6 

- 

24.6 

- 

24.8 

4- 

2.4 

Refined  Nickel  (Ont.  100^) 

Million  lbs 

Aug. 

26.6 

10.3 

4- 

12.2 

4- 

3.9 

Automobiles  (Ont,  98^) 

(’000) 

Aug, 

13.5 

- 

19.7 

- 

36.9 

- 

48.6 

Electrical  Apparatus  (Ont.  J2^)  Index (2) 

Aug. 

416.5 

= 

3.6 

- 

9.6 

4- 

8.6 

Newsprint  (Ont.  30^) 

'000  Tons 

Aug, 

503.1 

+ 

3.9 

+ 

3.8 

- 

0.2 

CONSUMPTION  OF  ELECTRICITY 

Million  KWH 

Sept ,1 

,899.5 

-f- 

3.6 

4* 

5.0 

4- 

2.3 

CAR  LOADINGS  (EASTERN  CANADA) 

'000  Cars 

Aug. 

207.7 

8.0 

- 

6.8 

4- 

1.8 

PRICE  INDEXES  (CANADA) 

Consumer  Price  Index 

Index(l) 

Oct, 

116.8 

+ 

0.6 

4* 

0.1 

n.  c. 

Wholesale  Price  Index 

Index (2) 

Sept . 

215.3 

1.5 

2.7 

- 

0.2 

Farm  Price  Index  (Ontario) 

Index (2) 

Sept . 

248.3 

- 

3,9 

-^.4 

- 

1.5 

RETAIL  TRADE 

$  Million 

Sept . 

381.7 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

1.9 

4* 

4.6 

Grocery  and  Combination 

$  Million 

Sept, 

71. 7 

+ 

7.3 

7.3 

4 

2.1 

Department  Stores 

$  Million 

Sept. 

‘29.7 

+ 

1.4 

- 

1.3 

4- 

32.2 

Men’s  Clothing 

$  Million 

Sept. 

5.9 

- 

6.7 

- 

10.2 

+ 

26.3 

Womens ’  Clothing 

$  Million 

Sept. 

6.8 

- 

3.4 

- 

5.0 

+ 

9.5 

Lumber  and  Bldg.  Material 

$  Million 

Sept , 

14.6 

- 

3.1 

- 

1.0 

+ 

6.0 

Furniture 

$  Million 

Sept. 

6.8 

- 

2.1 

4- 

12.9 

- 

2.7 

Appliance  &  Radio 

$  Million 

--not 

available- 

New  Motor  Vehicles:  Sold 

(’000) 

Sept. 

14.2 

- 

11.5 

+ 

13.8 

+ 

13.4 

Financed 

(’000) 

Sept. 

5.7 

8.0 

+ 

12.3 

4- 

9.0 

CONSTRUCTION 

Contracts  Awarded: 

Total 

$  Million 

Oct. 

82.2 

+ 

9.5 

28.2 

4- 

7.7 

Residential 

$  Million 

Oct. 

43.5 

+ 

42.0 

+ 

44.0 

2.0 

Business 

$  Million 

Oct. 

22.0 

+ 

22.1 

1.8 

4- 

22.2 

Industrial 

$  Million 

Oct. 

6.9 

- 

43.1 

- 

76.7 

4- 

68.3 

Engineering 

$  Million 

Oct. 

9.8 

- 

23.0 

- 

69.7 

n.c. 

Factory  Plans  Approved  ~  Mfg. 

$  Million 

Oct. 

4.3 

+ 

9.3 

- 

69.2 

• 

18.7 

Housing:  Starts 

No, 

Aug.  4 

,375.0 

+ 

6.9 

4- 

6.3 

4 

0.2 

Completions 

No. 

Aug,  3 

,290.0 

+ 

16.1 

4- 

26.4 

.. 

2.3 

Non  Residential  Building 
Materials  (Canada) 

Index(l) 

Sept, 

120.4 

2.2 

2.6 

4- 

0.2 

Residential  Bldg.  Materials 
(Canada) 

Index (1) 

Septi 

122.2 

2.3 

- 

0.8 

*4 

0.2 

FINANCIAL 

Cheques  Cashed 

$  Million 

Sept. 5 

,15^.3 

+ 

8.2 

^  4- 

16.0 

4- 

3.^ 

Life  Insurance  Sales 

$  Million > 

Aug. 

64.3 

+ 

9.^ 

4- 

l4.4 

•• 

15.5 

Industrial  Stock 

Index (3) 

Oct. 

355.6 

9o2 

4- 

17.3 

4- 

0.1 
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Indicators  of  Economic  Activity  in  Ontario^  continued 


FOOTNOTES  s 


(1)  xshs  -  100  n,Cc  -  no  change 

(2)  1935-39  =  100 

(3)  last  half  of  1933  :  100 

All  indicators  refer  to  the  Province  of  Ontario  unless  otherv/’ise  noted. 

These  indicators  are  computed  from  information  supplied  hy 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  except:  (l)  value  of  construction 
contracts  awarded;,  issued  hy  MacLean  Building  Reports  Division  of  Hugh 
C,  MacLean  Rihlications  Limited^  (2)  value  of  manufactuilng  factory 
plans  approved,  oy  the  Factory  Inspection  Branch,  Ontario  Department  of 
Lahour,  and  (3)  the  index  of  activity  of  twenty  industrial  stocks,  as 
reported  by  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange.  The  figures  in  the  brackets 
under  Industrial  Production  refer  to  the  estimated  proportion  of  the 
products  manufactured  in  Ontario. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMEI'IT ,  BY  REGIONS 
REPORTED  BY  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURAl^CE  C0M^^ISSI0N 


Applications 

Applications 

Increase 

as  of 

as  of 

195*^ 

Sept.  16,  1954  Sept.  IT,  1953 

1953 

1. 

Metropolitan 

25,106 

13,162 

% 

90. T 

2. 

Burlington 

10,118 

6,385 

58.5 

3. 

Niagara 

6,551 

3,055 

114.4 

4. 

Lake  Erie 

ITT 

153 

15. T 

5. 

Upper  Thames 

3,857 

1,783 

116.3 

6. 

Border 

15,77^^ 

7,078 

122.9 

7. 

St .  Clair  River 

1,3TT 

623 

121.0 

8. 

Upper  Grand  River 

i^,706 

1,618 

190.9 

9. 

Blue  Water 

3,683 

1,79!+ 

105.6 

10. 

Kawartha 

io,6ot 

2,871 

269.5 

11. 

Quint e 

2,10T 

1,655 

2T.3 

12. 

Upper  St.  Lawrence 

2,385 

l,6o4 

48, T 

13. 

Ottawa  Valley 

4,722 

3,585 

31. T 

14. 

Highlands 

1>T19 

1,015 

69.4 

15. 

Clay  Belt 

l,T25 

1,2T2 

35.6 

16. 

Nickel  Range 

l,4l6 

T48 

89.3 

IT. 

Sault 

2,183 

53T 

306.5 

18. 

Lakehead 

2,306 

1,216 

89.6 

ONTARIO 

100,524 

50, 15^ 

100.4 

MANUFACTURING  FACTORY  PLANS  APPROVED 


A  nev  indicator  of  economic  activity  in  Ontario,  "Manufac¬ 
turing  Plans  Approved"  appears  under  Construction  in  the  table  on 
page  4  »  This  figure  is  obtained  from  the  Factory  Inspection  Branch 
of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Labour.  Before  beginning  erection  of  any 
building,  or  the  alteration  of  an  existing  building,  intended  for  use 
as  a  factory,  the  owner  must  submit  dramngs  and  specifications,  which 
the  Factory  Inspection  Branch  examines  and,  if  they  meet  its  require¬ 
ments  ,  approves . 

The  value  of  construction  approved  for  all  manufacturing 
factories  in  Ontario  has  been  selected  from  the  records  for  use  as  an 
indicator.  A  regional  distribution  for  the  first  ten  months  of  195^ 
and  1953  follows. 


VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURING  FACTORY  PLANS 
APPROVED  IN  ONTARIO,  BY  REGIONS 


FIRST  10  MONTHS----- 

Increase 


Regions 

195^ 

1953 

or  Decreai 

$ 

$ 

I0 

1. 

Metropolitan 

32 , 387 , 300 

27,512,900 

+ 

17.7 

2. 

Burlington 

3,716,200 

3,142,500 

+■ 

18.3 

3. 

Niagara 

1,867,900 

3,085,800 

- 

39.5 

4. 

Lake  Erie 

530,700 

95.000 

+ 

458,6 

5. 

Upper  Thames 

1,763,500 

2,108,200 

- 

16.4 

6. 

Border 

11,224,400 

2,659,900 

+ 

322.0 

7. 

St.  Clair  River 

2,658,000 

422,700 

+ 

528.8 

8. 

Upper  Grand  River 

1,668,800 

8,272,300 

- 

79.8 

9. 

Blue  Water 

860, 4oo 

1,229,700 

- 

30.0 

10. 

Kawartha 

2,466,600 

4,264,900 

- 

42.2 

11. 

Quinte 

1,017,900 

277,700 

+ 

266.5 

12. 

Upper  St .  Lawrence 

1,232,600 

2,212,500 

- 

44.3 

13. 

Ottawa  Valley 

209,000 

2,581,000 

- 

91.9 

l4. 

Highlands 

245,100 

90,000 

172.3 

15. 

Clay  Belt 

5^,000 

18,000 

+ 

200.0 

16. 

Nickel  Range 

99.500 

513.000 

- 

80,6 

IT. 

Sault 

2,120,900 

232,000 

-f 

8i4.2 

18. 

Lakehead 

425,000 

314,000 

4- 

35.4 

TOTAX 

61,547,800 

59.032,100 

+ 

9.3 
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nroiCATOES  OF  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY  FOR  EIGHT  MAJOR  ONTARIO  CENTRES 


Centre 

TORONTO 

HAMILTON 

OTTAWA 

LON1X3N 

KITCHENER 

OSEAWA 

WINDSOR 


Consump- 

Applica-  Employment  tion  of 

tions  for  Cheques  Building  Electrical 

Employment  Induat.  Mfgc  Cashed  Permits  Energy 

9  moscl95^  9'nios.l954  9^103.195^  9  inos,195^  8  mos,195^  9  mos.195^' 

1993  1953 _ 1953  1933  1953  1993 


+  84,7  +  1,0 
+  79,6  =  7-1 


+  36.1 
■h  62.1 

+  131.7 
+  126.7 
-  95.9 


(1) 


FTc  1-m.  -  PT.  ARTK.  68,5 

(1)  Includes  ^jH  P,Q® 


0c3 

2.4 

4.1 

8,8 

12.2 

10,1 


1.9 

8.4 

3.7 

4.5 
8.3 

16,2 

13.5 


(1) 


+  17.0 
=  6.8 
=  32.5 

+  6.4 
+  1.0 
■»  13.2 
»  2,9 
-  0.9 


+  2.5 

+  22.9 

+  77.9 

-h  32.2 

-  12.9 

+  62.2 

-  33.7 


-5-  8.1 

-  5.0 
5.0 

-  3.0 

12.0 

+  6.0 

-  12,0 


Continued  from  page  2o  .... 

during  the  cold  treather^  defrosted  and  salted  down. (2)  Before  this, 
livestock  'was  slaughtered  on  the  farms  or  hy  a  local  "butcher  and  so  > 
in  season,  in  nearby  towns  for  immediate  consumption  or  storing  by  the 
individual  buyer c 

Several  events  in  the  next  50  years  encouraged  the  firm 
establishment  of  the  industry  in  OntariOo  During  the  American  Civil 
War,  men  were  withdrawn  from  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  and  at  the 
same  time  den^nd  for  meat  to  feed  the  'army  was  created.  As  demand 
from  the  United  States  declined,  a  market  began  to  develop  in  Great 
Britain.  The  opening  of  the  west  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in 
1885  and  the  subsequent  production  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  a 
better  grade  of  grain  at  lower  prices,  encouraged  the  diversification 
of  farming  and  relatively  more  dependence  on  livestock  in  the  east.. 

The  fresh  beef  trade  was  established  between  I9OO  and  191^ « 
The  industry  expanded  during  191^ -I8  to  replace  sources  of  supply 
made  inaccessible  by  the  war.  It  suffered  from  overdevelopment 
following  the  first  World  War  and  other  periods  of  abnormal  demand  in 
1928-29  and  19^2-45“  The  value  of  production  in  Ontario,  deflated  by 
the  General  Wholesale  Price  Index,  showed  a  decline  of  four  percent 
from  19^5  to  19^7 ^  steady  rise  from  19^8  to  1952  of  16  percent,  and 
a  decline  in  1953  of  one  percent. 

The  61  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  establishments  in 
Ontario  now  produce  40  percent  of  the  industry’s  total  value  of 
factory  shipments  in  Canada.  Quebec,  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  follovr, 
in  that  order.  Only  a  small  number  of  these  establishments  is  engaged 
in  all  phases  of  the  industry.  Some  are  only  fat  rendering  stations; 
some,  retail  or  wholesale  establishments  which  have  a  licence  for  the 
small  amount  of  slaughtering  they  do.  On  the  other  hand,  there  also 
exist  constantly  changing  numbers  of  small,  uninspected  slaughter 
houses  for  which  statistics  are  not  available.  At  the  present  time, 
slaughtering  done  in  these  establishments  is  negligible. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  factory  value  of  products  sold  is 
from  fresh  and  frozen  beef,  14  percent  from  fresh  and  frozen  pork. 
By-products  make  up  I9  percent  of  the  total. 

As  storage  and  preservation  facilities  have  become  more 
elaborate,  large  enterprises  with  centralized  operations  extending 
into  the  purchasing,  processing,  storage  and  marketing  phases  of  the 
industry  have  replaced  local  butchers  who  had  close  contact  with  raw 
supplies  and  a  custom  clientele.  In  Ontario  nearly  half  the  estab¬ 
lishments,  29  in  1952,  were  incorporated  companies.  The  same  nimiiber 
of  companies  had  an  annual  production  value  of  over  one  million 
dollars.  Two  were  cooperative  associations,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
61  were  operated  by  individuals  and  partnerships. 

In  Canada,  in  the  195T  taxation  year,  90  meat  packing  com¬ 
panies,  with  combined  assets  in  land  and  buildings  of  $8o  million. 


(2)  The  Story  of  Our  Products,  Canada  Packers  Limited,  Jackson  press, 
Kingston,  1943*  P*  20,  .. .  . 
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reported  a  profit  of  $12  million «  Seven ty^f coir  of  these  companies 
reported  a  profit^  and  l6  a  losSo(3) 


Centralization  is  also  encouraged  by  the  concentration  on 
by-products  in  the  Indus try »  Profits  depend  partly  on  use  of  the 
entire  animal.  The  "dress -off”  on  beef,  for  instance,  is  about  to 
SO  percent.  That  is,  from  a  1,000  pound  steer  only  ^50  to  550  pounds 
of  edible  meat  is  realized  from  the  carcass.  More  efficient  use  of 
the  hide,  inedible  parts,  fancy  meats  and  other  by-products  can  be 
made  by  large  operators.  The  activities  of  the  larger  firms  also  in¬ 
clude  the  processing  of  other  foods,  and  fertilizer  and  soap  manu¬ 
facturing.  ‘ 


VALUE  Of  PRODUCTS  SOLD  BY  THE  SLAUGHJERIMG 
AMD  MEAT  .PACKING  IIMDUSTRY  IIM  OMJARIIQ 


PRODUCTS  SOLD 


MEATS  SOLDi  fresh, 

FROZEN,  cured'  AND  CANNED 


Sausages^  Bologna 
and  Weiners 
Cooked  and  Canned 
Meats 

^Lard  and  Shortening 
Margarine 


All  Other  0.7% 

.  Hides,  Hair  and  Bristles  1.4% 

Tankago  1.1% 


Canned 
Sausages,  Bologna 
and  Weiners 


Poultry  1.7% 
Mutton  and  Lamb  14% 
Other 


I _ Tallow,  Oils 

and  Animal  Food 

Source  of  original  figures :  The  Slaughtering  and  Meat  Packing 
Industries,  1952,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa 


Dependent  industries  are  the  sausage  and  sausage  casing 
industry  and  the  animal  oil  and  fats  industry.  Thirty-three  Ontario 
establishments  with  530  employees  produced  $7*5  million  worth  of 
sausages  and  sausage  casings,  exclusive  of  those  made  in  the  industry 
proper,  in  1952.  Factory  shipments  by  the  animal  oils  and  fats  in¬ 
dustry  amounted  to  $3«^  million  for  Canada,  with  nine  of  sixteen 
establishments  operating  in  Ontario.  In  addition,  the  soap  industry 
obtains  about  ten  percent  of  its  materials,  by  value,  from  by-products 
of  slaughtering,  and  the  fertilizer  industry  is  also  partiall.y 

dependent .  _ 

(3)  Taxation  Statistics,  1953 >  Department  of  National  Revenue, 
Taxation  Division,  Ottawa. 

r 
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One  of  the  complicating  factors  of  the  industry  is  its 
seasonality^  vhich;,  however,  has  become  less  marked  over  the  last  few 
decades »  Cattle  slaughtered  in  inspected  establishments  in  the  years 
from  19^9  to  1952  showed  a  seasonal  range  of  37  percent,  with  two 
high  points,  around  May  and  October,  and  a  low  point  at  the  "beginning 
of  the  "year.  Hogs  slaughtered  show  a  seasonal  range  of  ^7  percent  <> 
They  also  have  two  high  points,  in  May  and  November.  Slaughterings 
of  sheep  and  lambs  are  much  more  highly  seasonal,  but  they  make  up  a 
less  important  proportion  of  the  total. 


The  amount  of  meat  in  cold  storage  and  packers  and  whole¬ 
sale  warehouses  in  Ontario  also  fluctuates  seasonally.  In  general, 
it  follows  by  a  month  or  two  the  pattern  for  slaughterings,  with  a 
wider  seasonal  range.  Seasonality  in  the  industry  depends  on  consumer 
demand  as  well  as  on  livestock  production. 

Labour  costs  are  low  compared  to  the  value  of  products  in 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing.  Only  six  Ontario  establishments  em¬ 
ployed  over  300,  and  over  half  employed  less  than  20,  in  1952.  Al¬ 
though  the  industry  in  Ontario  accounted  for  2h  percent  of  the  value 
of  factory  shipments  of  the  food  and  beverages  industry  in  1953,  the 
8,705  employees  represented  only  12  percent  of  the  total  labour  force 
in  that  industry  group. 
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The  chart  on  page  12  illustrates  the  steady  rise  in  em-= 
ployment  from  19^9  until  the  beginning  of  1953>  vith  a  decline  of  1.4 
percent  during  that  year^  There  is  a  seasonal  range  in  emplo;^Tnent  of 
about  7  percent^  with  high  average  employment  in  the  late  summer  and 
low  in  the  late  winter.  The  range  in  general  food  and  beverage  in^ 
dus tries  is  22  percent. 

AVEEIA.GE  HOURS  MD  EARHIHGS 
OF  HOURLY -RATED  WAGE  EARNERS  -  ONTARIO 

SLAUGHTERIEG  AED  MEAT  PACKING  All  Manu- 


Augus  t 

fac tuning 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1,  1954 

August  1/54 

Average : 

Hours  per  week 

4i,7 

42.1 

41.3 

42.0 

40.3 

Hourly  earnings 

125 »9- 

136.1 

142.3 

l44.6 

1^8.6 

Weekly  wages 

-$ 

52.50 

57.30 

58.77 

60.73 

59.89 

Source ;  Man  Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings^  Annual  Review^  1945 -195 3^ 

monthly.Aug^lst ^  195^^  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  the  6,243  reported  wage  earners 
in  the  industry  at  August  1st  were  slightly  lower  than  for  all  manu¬ 
facturing  in  the  Province,  although  weekly  wages,  because  of  the 
longer  average  work  week,  were  a  little  higher.  In  the  larger  plants 
the  division  of  labour',  which  implies  the  use  of  semi-skilled  and  un¬ 
skilled  labour,  is  worked  out  in  great  detail.  About  30  operations 
are  involved  in  the  slaughter  of  cattle  in  large  packing  house  pro¬ 
cedure,  exclusive  of  housing  and  storing.  These  are  all  manual  jobs. 

The  United  Packinghouse  Workers  of  America,  C.I.O.  -  C.C.L., 
has  a  membership  of  about  five  thousand  in  eight  large  meat  packing 
plants  in  Ontario,  and  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Work¬ 
men  of  North  America,  A.F.L. -T.L.C. ,  have  less  than  a  thousand  members. 
The  Packinghouse  Workers  have  had  a  master  agreement  with  the  ’’Big 
Three,”  Canada  Packers  Limited,  Burns  and  Company  Limited  and  Swift 
Canadian  Company,  Limited  since  1946,  Wages  vary  to  some  extent  from 
plant  to  plant  of  these  companies  in  Canada,  and  even  within  the 
Province.  Agreements  with  the  smaller  meat  packers  usually  follow 
the  lead  of  the  ’’Big  Three.” 

A  guaranteed  minimum  of  36  hours  per  week,  exclusive  of 
overtime,  has  resulted  in  a  more  uniform  spread  of  work  hours  and  of 
buying  operations. 

From  its  beginning  a  century  ago,  the  industry  has  become 
an  important  processor  in  its  own  right,  and  has  extended  its  influ¬ 
ence  into  many  phases  of  agriculture  in  Ontario  and  to  the  eating 
habits  of  the  public. 

Forty-two  percent  of  the  farm  cash  income  eamec.  in  Ontario 
in  1953  ■was  derived  from  the  sale  of  livestock  and  poultry.  Over 
half  the  beef  cattle  and  hogs  on  farms  in  1953  was  in  the  Upper  Grand 
River,  Blue  Water  and  Kawartha  Regions,  surrounding  the  Met.ropolitan 
Region. 


. 

i 
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One  function  of  livestock  in  the  agricultural  economy  is 
to  utilize  feed  resources  for  e.  high  return e  The  principal  grain 
used  for  Ontario  feeders  is  oats*  Of  the  value  of  oats  grovn  in  the 
Province 43  percent  comes  from  the  Uppar  Grand  River ^  Blue  Water  and 

Upper  Thames  Regions  o  The  same  proportion  of  Lhe  V3.1ue  of  hay  grown 
comes  from  these  Regions  and  the  Kawartha  Region. 

There  are  several  alternative  ways  of  marketing  livestock, 
Aa  increasingly  important  means  is  by  sale  direct  to  the  large  pack-= 
ing  plants.  About  half  the  cattle  and  8o  to  90  percent  of  the  hogs 
are  now  sold  hy  the  farmer  to  the  packing  plant , 

Others  are  sold  by  auction  at  the  public  stockyards  oper-^ 
ated  in  Toronto  hy  the  Ontario  Government  and  at  community  -sales 
barns  licenced  and.  inspected  by  the  Provincial  Government,  These 
privately  operated  establishments  usually,  hold  auctions  one  day  a 
week.  There  are  fifty  sales  barns  throughout  Ontario^  21  of  them  in 
the  Blue  Water ^  Upper  Grand  River ^  Upper  Tb.ames  and  Kawartha  Regions, 

There  are  also  some  direct  sales  to  local  butchers  for 
slaughter.  The  proportion  solid  in  this  way  fluctuates. 

In  spite  of  the  large,  though  varying,  export  trade,  live-= 
stock  production,  slaijghtering  and  meat  packing  have  been  aimed  at 
providing  meat  for  domestic  consumption.  The  proportion  of  urban 
consumers*  income  spent  on  meat  varies  around  eight  percent,  about  a 
fifth  of  the  total  spent  on  food.  The  demand  for  meat  with- relation 
to  price  is  fairly  inelastic.  It  is  a  staple  in  Canadian  diet,  and 
there  is  no  important  substitute  for  it.  There  is  more  variation  in 
demand  at  the  consumer  level  than  at  the  processing  level,  as  the 
packing  plants  must  maintain  operations  at  an  optimum.  About  one 
thousand  retail  meat  markets  in  Ontario  sold  $67  million  worth  of 
meat  in  1953*  This  does  not  include  a  large  amount  sold  by  grocery 
and  combination  and  department  stores , 

Exports  of  products  of  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  $66 
million  in  1953^  made  up  eight  percent  of  the  total  value  of  factory 
shipments  in  Canada.  This  indicates  a  steady  decline  from  3^  percent 
in  1944,  when  the  United  Kingdom  imported  $95  million  of  bacon  and 
$37  million  of  beef  and  veal,  U.K.  purchases  of  Canadian  pork 
products  are  negligible  at  present,  and  less  than  30  perceiat  of  the 
beef  and  veal  exported  in  1953  went  to  that  country,  compared  to  60 
-percent  to  the  United  States,  The  U.S,  took  nearly  80  percent  of  the 
beef  and  veal,  pork,  bacon  and  ham,  which  make  up  three-quarters  of 
total  exports  of  the  industry. 

Imports  amounted  to  $43  million,  five  percent  of  the  value 
of  factory  shipments,  in  1952 >  a  little  lower  than  the  average  for 
the  last  decade.  Most  of  this  trade  is  with  the  United  States,  which 
exports  pork  shoulders  and  other  low  priced  cuts  to  Canada  in  exchange 
for  high  quality  Canadian  bacon. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLL  INDICES  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 
IN  EIGHTEEN  ECONOMIC  AREAS  IN  ONTARIO  (l> 


Region  Weight 

ri949  =100) 

Sept/54  Sept/54 

Index  of  Sept/ ^3  Index  of  Sept/53 
Date  Bnployment  +  or  »  Payrolls  +  or  - 

Weekly 

Vlages 

and 

Salaries 

% 

$ 

1.  Metropolitan 

3T.2 

Sept 

1/53 

122.0 

170.6 

62.77 

(Halt on.  Peel, 

Aug. 

1/54 

117. 3 

171.2 

65.37 

York) 

Sept 

1/54 

118.6 

-  2.8 

173.1  +  1.5 

65.36 

2.  Burlington 

11.9 

Sept 

1/53 

104.5 

136.1 

61.90 

(Brant,  Wentvorth, 

Axig. 

1/54 

94.3 

128.9 

64.94 

Burlington) 

Sept 

1/54 

94.0 

»  10.0 

127.0  ->  6.7 

64.21 

3»  Niagara 

6.6 

Sept 

1/53 

121.2 

156.7 

63.96 

(Lincoln, 

Aug. 

1/54 

105.7 

146.8 

68.78 

Welland) 

Sept 

1/54 

112.2 

-  7.4 

152.3  “  2.8 

67.25 

k.  Lake  Erie 

0.6 

Sept 

1/53 

110.9 

158.8 

53.83 

(Haldimand, 

Aug. 

1/54 

95.5 

i4o.5 

55.32 

Norfolk) 

Sept 

1/54 

105.8 

»  4.6 

155.1  -  2.3 

55.09 

5.  Upper  Thames 

4.7 

Sept 

1/53 

115.2 

154.9 

55.51 

(Elgin,  Middlesex, 

Aug. 

1/54 

103.5 

143,8 

57.34 

Oxford) 

Sept 

1/54 

103.3 

“10.3 

146.1  -  5.7 

58 . 37 

6.  Border 

7.9 

Sept 

1/53 

109.2 

l4o.4 

65.34 

(Essex,  Kent) 

Aug. 

1/54 

86.0 

116.7 

69.01 

Sept 

1/54 

78.9 

-  27.7 

106.9  “  23.9 

68.85 

7.  St.  Clair  River 

1.4 

Sept 

1/53 

126.7 

191.9 

60.70 

(Lambton ) 

Aug. 

1/54 

113.1 

174.4 

77.38 

Sept 

1/54 

107.9 

=  14.8 

165.4  -  13.8 

76.86 

8.  Upper  Grand  River 

7.1 

Sept 

1/53 

103.3 

138,6 

54.36 

(Perth,  Waterloo, 

Aug. 

1/54 

91.3 

126.6 

56.18 

Wellington ) 

Sept 

1/54 

93.1 

“  9.9 

129.6  -  6.5 

56.38 

9.  Blue  V/ater 

2.5 

Sept 

1/53 

105.9 

l4o.8 

47.27 

(Bruce,  Dufferin, 

Aug. 

1/54 

94.9 

131.1 

49.12 

Huron,  Simcoe,  Grey) 

Sept 

1/54 

95.3 

-  10.0 

133.0  .■  5.5 

49.60 

10.  Kawartha 

5.4 

Sept 

1/53 

126.5 

164.7 

61.89 

(Durham,  Ont., Peter, 

) 

Aug. 

1/54 

108.4 

145.8 

63.91 

Vic.,  Northumberland) 

Sept 

1/54 

100.3 

-  20.7 

124.9  -  24.2 

59.16 

11.  Quinte 

2.5 

Sept 

1/53 

116.6 

158.7 

53.78 

(Front.,  Hast.,  Len. 

Aug. 

1/54 

104.9 

146.1 

54.92 

&  Add , ,  Pr .  Edward ) 

Sept 

1/54 

110.7 

“  5.1 

154.0  -  3.0 

54.85 

12.  U.  St.  Lawrence 

2.0 

Sept 

1/53 

109.3 

l4i.8 

54.78 

(Dundas,  Glen.,  Gren., 

Aug. 

1/54 

111.1 

150.6 

57.25 

Leeds,  Stormont) 

Sept 

1/54 

110.8 

+  1.4 

154,2  +  8.7 

58.75 

Original  Data  collected  from  leading  manufacturers,  reported  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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Weekly 

Sept/^4  Sept/3^  Wages 

Index  of  Sept/53  Index  of  Sept/53  and 


Region  Weight  Data  Employment  +  or  -  Payrolls  4-  or  -  Salaries 


■  f 

$ 

13. 

Ottawa  Vaiiey 

3.3 

Sept 

1/53 

112.1 

151.8 

54„46 

( Carle ton,  Lanark, 

Aug. 

1/5^' 

106.9 

158.4 

58.48 

Pres.,  Ren.,  Russ.) 

Sept 

1/54 

107.7 

>  3.9 

155.9 

+  2.7 

58.19 

14. 

Highlands 

0.7 

Sept 

1/53 

123.3 

162.5 

53.53 

(Haliburton,  Muskoka 

> 

Aug. 

1/54 

119.2 

162.5 

55.32 

Nipissing,  Parry  G.) 

Sept 

i/'^k 

115.3 

-  6.5 

160.2 

-  1'.4 

56.33 

15. 

Clay  Belt 

'0.9 

Sept 

1/53 

123.7 

157.8 

68.48 

{ Cochrane, 

Aug. 

i/jif- 

113.8 

♦ 

151.9 

68.44 

TemiskainiDg  ) 

Sept 

1/5!* 

120.5 

-  2.6 

151.2 

-  4.2 

67.15 

16. 

Nickel  Range 

1.7 

Sept 

1/53 

133.3 

178.1 

74.88 

(Manitoulin, 

Aug. 

1/5^ 

128.  L 

173.9 

75.76 

Sudbury) 

Sept 

1/54 

129.8 

2.6 

176.3 

-  1.0 

75.95 

IT. 

Sault 

1.5 

Sept 

1/53 

143.5 

179.9 

66.69 

(Algoma ) 

Ai:g. 

l/9r 

101.2 

138.2 

72.63 

Sept 

99.4 

-  30.7 

131.0 

-  27.2 

70. C4 

18. 

Lakehead 

2.0 

Sept 

1/53 

132.6 

170.0 

67.79 

(Kenora,  Rainy 

Aug. 

1/54 

119.7 

160.7 

70.80 

River,  Thunder  Bay) 

Sept 

1/9* 

121.6 

-  8.3 

16L  .6 

-  3.2 

71.37 

ONTARIO  ■  100.0 

Sept 

1/53 

116.2 

156.7 

61.53 

Aug. 

1/54 

106.1 

i4q.6 

64.27 

Sept 

1/54 

106.2 

3.6 

14S.8 

-  5.0 

63.87 

KMPLOYWENT  AM3  PAYROLL  INDICES  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  SAIARIES 

REPORTED  BY  LEADING  ONTARIO  MINES 


6.  Border 

2,4 

Sept 

1/53 

143.5 

185.8 

60.79 

(Salt,  Natural 

Aug. 

1/54 

157.2 

209.4 

62.58 

Gas  ) 

Sept 

1/54 

159.0 

+ 

10.8 

210.8 

13.5 

62.29 

15.  Clay  Belt 

27.3 

Sept 

1/53 

91.4 

111.3 

64.80 

(Gold,  Silver ) 

Aug. 

1/54 

93.1 

119.7 

65.32 

Sept 

1/54 

93.0 

1.8 

118.3 

+ 

6.3 

64.69 

16.  Nickel  Range 

41.6 

Sept 

1/53 

153.0 

201.3 

76.57 

(Nickel,  Copper, 

Aug. 

1/54 

150.4 

201.8 

78.05 

Gold,  Silver) 

Sept 

1/54 

149.8 

“ 

2.1 

200.7 

0.3 

77.95 

17.  Sault 

1.7 

Sept 

1/53 

128.8 

186.9 

79.55 

(Iron  Ore) 

Aug. 

1/54 

128.8 

r  ^ 

189.8 

80.82 

Sept 

1/54 

133.5 

4* 

3.6 

192.2 

+ 

2.8 

78.98 

18.  Lakehead 

3.2 

Sept 

1/53 

107.5 

161.8 

80.23 

(Gold,  Iron  Ore) 

A’jg. 

1/54 

97.5 

138.4 

l4.i 

75.67 

Sept 

1/54 

98.7 

- 

8.2 

1 

139.0 

- 

75.05 

19.  James  Bay 

3.3 

Sept 

1/53 

71.5 

.  >  * 

■  ' 

■  "v 

86.2 

64.24 

(Gold,  Silver ) 

Aug. 

1/54 

77.1 

,  * 

93.4 

64.67 

Sept 

1/54 

77.9 

9.0 

94.4 

+ 

9.5 

64.60 

All  Mining  Industries 

Sept 

1/53 

1/54 

1/54 

114.3 

151.0 

70.16 

Aug. 

Sept 

116.4 

116.5 

+ 

1.9' 

157.5 

156.9 

+ 

3.9 

71.81 

71.48 

i  ‘ 
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•‘■Tfif  NON-FERROUS  METAL  PRODUCTS  GROUP 

IIN  ONTARIO 


The  non-ferrous  metal  products  group  in  this  Province 
cons  is  ts^^,Q£,,gL^  small  number  Of  firms  which  are  classified  into  six 
difjer^nt  indus'iSIries  as  shown  in  the  table  below® 

/  PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  NON-FERROUS  METAL  PRODUCTS  GROUP 

// 


IN  ONTARIO,  SHOWING  PROPORTIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  BY  INDUSTRIES 


i  *  ‘tef!  t*  ■■  T  J 

\  T  5  1 

W  Plants 

Employees 

Salaries 
i  and  Wages 

Gross  Selling 

Value* 

'^./'No. 

No. 

T 

$’000 

5^ 

$’000 

r 

Aluminum'^- 

'-"■r952 

56 

4,907 

18.3 

15,851 

17.8 

51,617 

8.7 

.  Products 

1937 

15 

1,021 

7.1 

1,204 

6.1 

5,448 

2.3 

Brass  8s  Copper 

1952 

86 

5,642 

21.0 

18,595 

20.9 

103,307 

17.5 

Products 

1937 

78 

3,159 

22.1 

3,982 

20.2 

22,171 

9.3  ^ 

Silverware 

1952 

Ilk 

3,347 

12.4 

9,188 

10.2 

32,094 

5.4  j 

1937 

69 

2,351 

16.5 

2,819 

14.3 

10,318 

j 

'^.T^ite  Metal 

1952 

33 

2,654 

9.9 

7,866 

8.8v 

40,761 

6.9  .  J 

Products 

1937 

23 

1,036 

7.3 

1,101 

5.6 

6,059 

2.5  J 

Miscellaneous 

1952 

11 

29^4- 

1.1 

1,057 

1.2  • 

3,8l4 

0.6  i 

1937 

15 

315 

2.2 

377 

1-9  . 

1,479 

0.6  A 

Non-Ferrous 

1952 

7 

10,018 

37.3 

36,544 

4i.l 

348,740 

59.2 

Smelting  8c 

1937 

7 

6,380 

44.7 

10,223 

51.9 

192,249 

80.9  1 

Refining 

TOTAL 

1953 

27,419 

. 

93,552 

610,859 

1952 

307 

26,862 

100.0 

88,922 

100.0 

580,332 

100.0  J 

1937 

207 

14,262 

100.0 

19,705 

100.0 

237,723 

100.0 

*Figures  under  Gross  Selling  Value  for  1952  and  I953  are  Factory  Shipments 
Source  of  original  figures:  The  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  various 
non-ferrous  metal  industries.  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 

Many  of  these  firms  have  little  in  common  except  their  use 
of  some  non-ferrous  metal  as  a  main  raw  material.  Some  manufacturers 
of  non-ferrous  products,  such  as  electrical  equipment,  are  excluded. 

Brass  foundries  which  are  minor  parts  of  other  industries  are  also  not 
included.  For  security  reasons  no  figures  are  available  as  to  pro¬ 
duction  of  pitchblende  products  (radium  and  uranium)  at  the  Port  Hope 
refinery.  Magnesium  and  calcium  production  figures  are  restricted  to 
a  lesser  degree,  apparently  for  the  same  reasons. 

In  1953^  the  group  ranked  fifth  among  Ontario  industries  in 

'  Continued  on  page  k 
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SUMMARY 

Construction  activity  continues  to  dominate  the  economic 
scene  in  Ontario.  Cumulative  statistics  for  195^  to  date  related  to 
the  value  of  contracts  awarded,  building  permits  issued  and  factory 
plans  approved,  show  increases  in  total  of  11. 8*^,  l4.7^  and  4.6^, 
respectively  over  last  year.  Housing  construction  still  leads  the  field. 
Over  60  percent  of  the  value  of  all  building  permits  issued  in  Ontario 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  1954  were  classified  as  residential.  In 
only  four  areas  of  the  Province  did  residential  building  permits  con¬ 
stitute  less  than  half  of  the  total,  viz.  Lake  Erie,  St.  C-Lair  River, 
Upper  St.  Lawrence  and  Clay  Belt  Regions. 

Industrial  employment  continues  at  a  level  about  yjo  below 
last  year,  while  payrolls  have  remained  virtually  unchanged.  Employ¬ 
ment  in  the  manufacturing  sector  has  averaged  5 •7'^  below  last  year 
for  the  Province  as  a  whole.  Only  two  regions  have  recorded  increased 
employment  over  the  period,  viz..  Upper  St.  Lawrence  and  Nickel  Range 
(fractional).  The  largest  drops  have  occurred  in  the  Sault  and 
Border  Regions « 

Applications  for  employment  as  of  October  21st  were  60.8^ 
greater  than  at  the  same  date  a  year  ago  and  about  3,000  more  than  the 
September  figure.  The  increase  over  last  year,  however,  is  consider¬ 
ably  smaller  at  present  than  it  was  in  September  (100.4^).  All  regions 
of  the  Province  shared  the  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  seeking 
work  except  the  Upper  St.  Lawence  where  a  decrease  of  7*^^  ^as 
recorded  over  the  year. 

Business  failures  in  Ontario  reported  by  Dun  and  Bradstreet 
of  Canada,  Limited  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1954  totalled  276  with 
liabilities  of  about  $l4.4  million.  Figures  for  the  comparable  period 
of  1953  were  I56  and  niillion. 

The  total  value  of  retail  trade  in  the  Province  in  ten 
months  of  this  year  was  fractionally  below  1953«  Department  store 
sales  in  the  week  ending  December  4,  195^,  however,  were  3.9^  above 
the  same  period  of  1953* 

A  tabular  summary  of  selected  economic  indications  for 
Ontario  appears  on  page  20  of  this  Review. 


Continued  from  page  2e 
the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  according  to  the  value  of  fac 
shipments.  According  to  net  value  of  production  (or  value  added  by 
manufacture)  the  group  ranked  sixth.  The  total  of  $263«3  million  was 
6.3  percent  of  the  net  value  of  all  Ontario  manufacturing,  while  the 
value  of  factory  shipments  (which  has  replaced  "gross  value  of  pro¬ 
duction"  statistically  since  1952)  was  6.9  percent  of  the  Provincial 
total. 
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In  comparing  this  group  with  all  manufacturing  in  Ontario, 
the  percentages  show  a  general  pattern  with  approximately  4.5  percent 
of  the  employees  receiving  a  slightly  higher  ratio  of  wages  and 
salaries.  The  values  of  production,  net  and  gross,  are  also  high. 
Since  19^6  approximately  one -half  of  the  Canadian  group  has  been  in 
Ontario.  Few  earlier  figures  are  available. 

Copper,  gold,  and  silver  were  the  earliest  known  metals. 
Ancient  smelter  operators  could  not  always  distinguish  alloys  from 
pure  metals.  Smelting  of  minerals  was  primitive;  ores  were  roasted  on 
the  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  casting  was  often  quite  advanced. 

The  earliest  metal  mined  in  Ontario  was  copper  mined  by 
Indians  several  centuries  ago.  The  first  non-ferrous  metal  mining  in 
Ontario  in  modern  times  was  the  Montreal  Mining  Company's  works  at 
Bruce  Mines,  about  40  miles  south  and  east  of  the  Sault.  In  spite  of 
inefficient  methods,  considerable  copper  was  mined  and  shipped  at 
great  expense  between  1847  and  I876.  At  first,  the  metal  ore  was 
treated  in  Wales,  which  was  then  the  world's  great  smelting  and  refin¬ 
ing  center  for  non-ferroiis  metals,  the 'skill  of  its  workmen  not  yet 
having  been  made  obsolete  by  science. 

In  l848.  Sir  William  Logan,  a  geologist  of  the  Province  of 
Canada,  made  a  report  indicating  that  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron 
was  well  supplied  with  copper  minerals.  In  I856,  a  land  surveyor 
stumbled  on  the  Creighton  mine.  Nearly  thirty  years  went  by  before 
transportation  improved  enough  to  make  mining  practical.  The  Sudbury 
deposits  were  re -discovered  in  I883  when  the  Canadian  Pacific  built 
its  transcontinental  line  through  the  area. 


The  nickel  industry  in  Ontario  owes  its  start  to  the  world's 
best  supply  of  raw  materials  on  one  hand,  and  a  new-born  demand  for 
nickel  to  toughen  armour  plate.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  industry, 
Mr.  S.J.  Ritchie  of  Akron,  Ohio,  succeeded  with  his  Canadian  Copper 
Company  against  obstacles  that  ruined  other  companies.  The  Company 
found  itself  in  the  nickel  business  by  accident,  as  copper  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  only  metal  in  the  Sudbury  area  (evidently  the  report 
of  1856  had  been  overlooked).  Among  the  Company's  problems  were  the 
difficulty  of  treating  the  ore  economically,  and  the  limited  market 
for  the  nevr  metal  due  partly  to  a  trade  prejudice  in  favour  of  Nct7 
Caledonia  nickel. 


In  1889,  830  thousand  pounds  of  nickel  were  produced  in 
Ontario.  Production  rose  to  45.5million  poimds  in  1914,  nearly  all 
for  armaments,  and  92.5 million  pounds  in  I918.  Mining  declined 
sharply  at  the  end  of  the  War.  The  International  Nickel  Company 
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closed  its  mines  for  12  months  during  1921-22,  Hovever,  the  wartime 
level  was  exceeded  hy  1929*  Most  nickel  now  went  into  civilian 
industry,  for  motor  cars  or  heavy  machinery.  Production  declined 
sharply  during  the  early  years  of  the  depression  but  reached  a  new 
high  of  128*5  million  pounds  in  193^ •  The  Second  World  V7ar,  of  course, 
increased  demand  to  about  the  present  level.  Copper  production  has 
tended  to  follow  that  of  nickel,  being  considered  a  by-product.  A 
mine  producing  principally  copper  would  probably  have  closed  down 
during  the  early  1930's. 

The  International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada,  Limited  is  the 
greatest  producer  of  nickel  in  the  world.  It  is  partly  a  holding  and 
partly  an  operating  concern.  The  Company  owns  approximately  100,000 
acres  in  the  Sudbury  area  and  uas  options  or  claims  on  many  other  nickel 
deposits  in  this  country.  Exploration  rights  are  held  on  property  in 
Venezuela  and  a  producing  nickel  mine,  since  taken  over  by  the  U.S.S.R., 
was  owned  by  International  in  Finland  at  one  time.  Sudbury  area  opera¬ 
tions  consist  of  one  open  pit,  five  underground  mines,  and  the  crush¬ 
ing,  concentrating  and  .smelting  plants  at  Copper  Cliff.  There  is  also 
an  extensive  electric  railway  and  several  hydro-electric  plants.  In 
1952  an  average  of  13^992  people  were  employed  in  Ontario  by  the 
Company,  approximately  one -half  in  the  mines  and  several  small  quarries, 
the  rest  in  other  operations.  The  largest  number,  ^,502,  were  in  the 
Copper  Cliff  smelter  and  refinery  while  l,4o6  were  in  the  Port  Colborne 
refinery.  International  has  large  mills  at  Huntingdon,  West  Virginia 
(rolling  mill,  extrusion  press,  and  refinery)  and  at  Bayonne,  New 
Jersey  (foundry, . welding  electrodes  and  research  laboratory).  Gold, 
silver  and  platinum  metals  are  refined  in  London,  England  and  nickel 
at  Clydach,  Wales.  There  are  several  other  plants  in  Birmingham  and 
Glasgow. 


Among  the  few  successful  nickel  producers  have  been  the 
Mond  Nickel  Company,  which  amalgamated  with  International  in  1929 ^  and 
Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines  Limited,  which  began  operations  in  I928. 
Several  smaller  producers  have  opened  up  within  the  last  few  years  and 
ship  their  ore  to  Falconbridge  for  treatment. 

Aluminum  makes  up  about  one-eighthof  the  earth's  crust  but, 
as  it  is  hard  to  isolate,  was  not  discovered  until  I808,  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy.  While  most  metals  are  probably cheaper  today  than  in  the  past  no 
really  accurate  comparison  can  be  made.  Aluminum  has  had  the  most 
dramatic  price  reductions,  from  $5^5  a  pound  a  century  ago,  twice  the 
price  of  gold  at  that  time,  to  about  20y^  a  pound  now,  or  less  than  the 
price  of  copper.  The  difficulty  in  smelting  aluminum  is  that  more 
heat  is  required  than  ordinary  furnaces  can  supply.  Electrolytic  pro¬ 
cesses  somewhat  similar  to  electrolytic  refining,  however,  work 
efficiently. 

Prospects  for  the  Canadian  smelting  and  refining  industry 
appear  bright,  according  to  the  'Paley  Report’ (l)'.  The  authors  of  this 

(1)  Resources  for  Freedom,  the  report  of  the  President’s  Materials  . 
Policy  Commission,  United  States  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  June,  1952.  Predictions  in  the  Report  are  of  1975 
as  compared  to  1950* 
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T^port  expect  that  consimiption  cf  all  the  non-ferrous  metals  vill  rise 
sharply  in  the  United  States  during  the  next  20  years.  Much  of  this 
expected  increase  vill  depend  on  the  rise  in  population^  a  fig^are  -v^ich 
may  vary  more  than  vas  believed  possible  a  fev  years  ago.  The  United 
States  tjas  a  large  exporter  of  copper  and  zinc  30  years  ago^  but  is  new 
a  large  importer .  Consumption  of  nickel  may  be  expected  to  double  and 
cobalt  to  triple  in  the  period  under  review.  Cobalt  is  an  ’additive’ 
metal  used  in  machine  tools  and  most  of  it  comes  from  the  Belgian 
Congo  or  Ontario.  Lead  consumption  may  also  be  expected  to  rise. 

Predictions  for  any  single  metal  may  be  questionable,  as 
some  substitution  is  always  possible,  yet  non-ferrous  metals  as  a  group 
are  probably  irreplaceable.  Aluminum  production  '^d.ll  probably  rise 
about  five  times,  as  it  is  relatively  the  least  scarce  of  these  metals. 
The  limiting  factor  is  hydro-electric  power,  which  may  be  needed  for 
other  purposes  in  the  United  States. 

The  average  hourly  earnings  of  wage  earners  in  the  smelting 
and  refining  industry  were  the  highest  of  those  in  any  industry  in  1952, 
second  highest  in  1951  aiid  1953^  and  had  regained  first  place  by 
September  1,  195^f-«  Average  weekly  wages,  while  high,  ranked  sixth  in 
1951^  fifth  in  1952,  third  in  1953^  and  fourth  in  September  of  this  year. 

AVEEUVGE  HOURS  AKD  EARITINGS 
OF  HOURLY -RATE  WAGE  EARNERS  -  0HT;ARI0 


Average ; 


All  Manu- 
Sept.  1,  facturing 

1951  1952  1953  195^  Sept.  1,  195^ 


■NON-FERROUS  METAL  PRODUCTS 


Hours  per  week 

4l.l 

41.2 

4o.5 

39.8 

Hourly  earnings 

130.5 

149.3 

155.4 

162.0 

Weekly  wages 

$ 

53.63 

61.51  ■ 

62.94 

64,48 

ko,k 

ihG.l 

59.27 


Hours  per  week 
Hourly  earnings  ^ 
Weekly  eages  $ 


--NON-FERROUS  SliELTING' AND 
40.7  39.2  4o.2 

145.6  167.4  174.5 

59.26  65.62  70.15 


REFINING -- 

39.5 

178.2 

70.39 


Source;  Man  nours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  Annual  Review,  1945“1953l 

monthly  September,  195^^  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 


There  is  no  seasonality  in  the  smelting  and  refining 
industry’s  employment  as  shown  in  the  chart  on  page  6,  although  em¬ 
ployment  varies  more  than  it  does  with  the  total  non-ferrous  group. 


Declines  in  smelting  activity  may  have  ended.  The  index  of 
shipments  for  Canada  in  August  of  this  year  waSj91»^  (December  1952 
-  100),  and  the  index  of  the  value  of  goods  in  process  was  123.0,  both 
up  from  the  previous  month.  Industries  which  had  shown  considerable 
reductions  in  shipments  also  recovered  to  some  extent.  The  August 
index  for  brass  and  copper  products  was  89.9  (64,6  in  July)  and  for 
^jjl'ellery  and  silverware  was  89.9  (July  was  64.1). 


PROPORTIONS  OF  VARIOUS  METALS  TO  THE 
VALUE  OF  ALL  METAL  MINING  IN  ONTARIO 
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Uev  investment  in  the  non-ferrotis  metal  group  has  risen 
considerably  in  tbe  last  few  years®  Repair  and  maintenance  figures 
have  also  risen  but  are  now  less  than  new  investment®  The  figures  for 
195*1  and  1952 as  shown  in  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  report,  on 
non-ferrous  metal  products,  indicate  that  most  of  this  investment  went 
into  the  smelting  and  refining  industry.  According  to  the  Financial 
Post's  "Survey  of  Industrials,"  International  Nickel's  capital  ex¬ 
penditures  tv  ere  ^21  million  in  1953;  and  an  estimat-ed  $30  million  ohis 
year.  Some  of  this  is  for  the  Company's  new  plant,  and  new  process, 
to  extract  the  iron  ore  which  has  previously  been  wasted  in  smelting 
other  metals.  Eldorado’s  proposed  $2*5  million  addition  to  its  plant 
at  Port  Hope  may  also  have  been  reflected  in  195^  totals . 


NEW  lIMVESJMENJ  IN  THE  NON-FEiRROillS 
PRODUCTS  GROUP  IN  CANMDA 


lETML 


CAPITAL  REPAIR  AND 

EXPENDITURES  MAINTENANCE 


Machinery 
8  Equipment 

Construction 


Machinery 
8  Equipment 

Construction 
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MILLIONS  OF 
DOLLARS  1949 

Source:  Private  &  public  Investment  in  Canada, 

Dept®  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


SMELT  BIG  AND  REFINING 

The  most  important  part  of  the  non-ferrous  metal  products 
group  is  the  non-ferrous  smelting  and  refining  industry.^  This 
consists  of  "establishments  primarily  engaged  in  the  smelting  and  re¬ 
fining  of  copper  ores,  silver-lead  zinc  ores,  nickel-copper  ores,^ 
silver -cobalt  ores  and  the  smelting  of  bauxite  ores  for  aluminum  ingous 
and  bars,"  according  to  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual 
o-f*  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics®  Some  gold  is  included  in  uhis 
industry,  due  mainly  to  the  complexity  of  non-ferrous  ores.  For  ex- 
ample  43  689  ounces  of  gold  (worth  $1,497,222)  came  from  nickel-copper 
^^-es  in  this  country  in  1952-  This  was  about  one  percent  of  all 

BBtinadian  gold® 


PRODtUCTIIOM  OF  NICKEL  MND  COPPER 


1  1 

I 


Source:  General  Review  of  the  Ivlin ing  Industry 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa 


1  PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  NON-FERROUS  SMELTING 


_ 

AND  REFUTING 

INDUSTRY 

IN  OITTARIO 

Average 

No.  of 

Number  Salaries 

Cost  of 

Gross  Value  ( 

Plants 

of  Employees  and  Wages 

Materials 

Production 

$'000 

$’000 

$’000 

1953 

9,712 

37,527 

197,567 

376,501* 

1952 

7 

10,018 

36,5'<'^ 

181,561 

348,740* 

1951 

7 

9,539 

31,1+93 

176,377 

353,1+11 

7 

8,053 

15,480 

136,259 

186,601 

1939 

7 

6,0^5 

9,997 

83,022 

13i+,727 

1932 

6 

1,718 

2,796 

9,930 

22,026 

*  Value  of  Factory  Shipments. 

Source ; 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Products,  Dom: 

Lnion  Bureau 

of  Statistics, 

Ottawa® 


Tb,e  gross  value  of  production  has  less  meaning  for  this 
industry  than  for  some  others  since  it  .  should  not  he  inter¬ 

preted  as  the  ultimate  sales  value  of  finished  metals  only^  as  it 
represents  the  combined  figures  for  smelters  and  refineries  j  and  the 
usual  duplication  occurs  when  the  product  of  one  plant  is  shipped  to, 
and  becomes  the  material  for,  another  plant.  For  example,  blister 
copper  is  given  a  value  at  the  smelter  since  it  is  the  final  product 
for  that  works;  it  is  then  shipped  to  the  refinery  for  which  it  is 
the  principal  material,  where  values  are  placed  on  the  refined  pro¬ 
ducts.  ”(2) 

In  Ontario,  the  industry  consists  of  the  following  estab¬ 
lishments:  Deloro  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  Limited  in  the  Quinte 
Region,  Dominion  Magnesium  Limited  at  Haley,  in  the  Ottawa  Valley, 
Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines  Limited  and  International  Nickel  Company  of 
Canada,  Limited  at  Coniston  and  Copper  Cliff  near  Sudbury  in  the 
Nickel  Range  and  International  Nickel  at  Port  Colborne  in  the  Niagara 
Regions . 


The  techniques  of  changing  rocks  into  metals  vary  with 
each  metal,  are  generally  rather  complex,  and  are  constantly  being 
improved.  Usually,  the  first  step  in  processing  ore  is  the  ’dressing’ 
or  ’beneficiating’ ,  i.e.  removing  as  much  waste  rock  as  possible  by 
physical  means.  Ore  is  crushed,  then  often  ground  up  as  fine  as  flour. 
Metal  particles  are  scattered  through  this  material  and  are  removed  in 
various  ways.  Some  iron  ores  are  attracted  by  magnets.  However,  most 
non-ferrous  metals  are  removed  by  the  ’flotation’  process,  in  which 
the  heav>-  metal  particles  float  to  the  top  of  large  tanks  while  the 
lighter  rock  sinks  to  the  bottom.  ■  The  metals  rise  through  the  water 
on  a  froth  created  by  air  pressure  and  various  oils.  Metals  may  be 
combined  with  oxygen  (oxides),  sulphur  (sulphides),  carbon  and  oxygen 
(carbonates),  or  may  be  free  (native).  Nickel-copper  ores  are  general¬ 
ly  sulphides  and  are  changed  to  oxides  by  roasting.  Sulphur  dioxide 

gas  is  given  off  in  this  process.  _ _ _ ; _ 

^2 )  The  Non -Ferrous  Smelting  and  Refining  industry,  1952,  Domini on 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 
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The  oxidized  metals  must  he  ’smelted*  or  reduced  to  fairly^ 
pure  metals,  usually  hy  some  kind  of  furnace o  Oxygen  must  he  induced 
to  leave  the  metals  and  re«»comhine  "with  other  materials  such  as  carhon, 
calcium,  or  quartz o  Iron  blast  furnaces  do  all  this  on  a  huge  scale 
hut  non-ferrous  furnaces,  only  a  few  of  which  are  blast  furnaces, are 
much  smaller  operations  o  The  finished  products  usually  require  further 
refining.  Formerly  all  metals  were  refined  with  heat  and  something  was 
thrown  in  to  absorb  impurities.  Steel  is  still  refined  in  this  way  in 
the  open  hearth  furnace.  However,  the  electrolytic  process,  invented 
in  the  l860’s ,produces  a  metal  of  greater  purity.  It  depends  on  the 
ability  of  an  electric  current  to  carry  a  metal  in  solution  and  deposit 
it  on  an  electrode  in  pure  form.  It  is  also  the  only  way  in  which 
impurities  such  as  gold  and  silver  can  be  recovered  from  the  complex 
nickel-copper  ores.  Separation  and  refining  of  gold  from  ordinary  ores 
is  comparatively  simple  since  the  metal  rarely  combines  with  other 
elements. 

Without  exports,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  smelting  and  re¬ 
fining  industry  would  exist,  since  Canadian  consumption  of  these 
metals  is  quite  small.  Hon -ferrous  metals  have  been  an  important  part 
of  the  country’s  exports  for  some  time.  In  193^,  non-ferrous  metal 
products  accounted  for  22.2  percent  of  all  exports.  The  proportion 
dropped  to  9*0  percent  by  19^5 ^  hut  rose  steadily  since  then  to  15*6 
percent  in  1952  and  1953 «  The  total  value  increased  about  three  times, 
from  $208  million  in  193^  to  $644  million  in  195 3»  A  large  proportion 
of  this  amount  is  produced  in  the  non-ferrous  smelting  and  refining 
industry  and  exported  without  further  manufacture. 


Nearly  all  the  nickel  produced,  98.4  percent  in  1952,  is 
exported.  In  1946,  most  of  the  exported  nickel,  80,797  tons,  was  re¬ 
fined,  and  less  than  one-third,  30,525  tons,  semi -refined.  By  1953> 
refined  nickel  exports  dropped  to  79>909  tons,  while  partly  refined 
nickel  rose  to  63,909 ’tons .  Total  nickel  exports  accounted  for  25.4 
percent  of  all  non-ferrous  metals  and  their  products  exported  in  1953<' 

Exports  of  primary  copper  have  amounted  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  Canadian  production  of  this  metal  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
In  1953^  exports  of  copper,  excluding  manufactured  forms,  amounted  to 
$ll4  million.  A  considerable  proportion,  between  I5  and  35  percent, 
of  copper  exported  in  this  period  has  been  in  a  crude  or  semi -refined 
state.  Copper  exports  might  decline  considerably  if  Canadian  consump¬ 
tion  rose  from  the  present  18  pounds  compared  to  the  United  States 
rate  of  25  pounds  per  capita. 

Aluminum  in  primaiy  forms  made  up  25  percent  of  total 
non-ferrous  metals  and  their  products  exported,  or  $l6l  million  in- 
1953,  and  zinc  in  ore  or  spelter  exported  amounted  to  $57  million. 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  together  domin¬ 
ate  Canada's  export  market  for  unmanufactured  non-ferrous  metals. 

Of  the  most  Important  exports,  the  U.S.  and  the  U.K.  take,  respect¬ 
ively,  50.0^  and  4l.0^  of  aluminum  in  primary  forms,  58.4^  and  28.4^ 
of  primary  copper,  66.5^  and  22.1^  of  all  nickel,  and  78.8^  and  l3.1^ 
of  zinc  in  ore  and  its  semi -re fined  state. 
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Imports  of  non^fexTOxis  metals  and  their  products  amounted 
o  $147  million  in  19? 2,  with  the  emphasis  on  manufactured  forms  o 
They  made  up  only  3*7  percent  of  all  imports  in  that  year,  hut  in«= 
eluded  such  important  items  as  bauxite  (aluminum  ore);,  of  $12 « 9 
million,  808  percent  of  total  non-feirous  metal  imports » 

THE  EEIASS  MD  COPPill  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY 

This  industry,  which  in  1952  comprised  153  plants  in 
Cstnada,  includes  113  foundries  and  4o  fabricating  plants  which  are 
engaged  chiefly  in  manufacturing  products,  with  the  exception  of 
electrical  equipment  and  wire  cloth,  from  brass,  bronze  or  copper*  It 
is  believed  that  there  are  actually  about  300  brass  foundries  in  Canada, 
the  additional  ones  being  operat  ^d  by  iron  foundries  or  by  manufacturers 
of  machinery,  farm  implements,  etc.,  as  a  secondary  or  minor  part  of 
their  operations.  Among  the  commodities  manufactured  by  all  plants 
were  ingots,  bars,  rods,  plates,  sheets,  tubing,  and  such  further 
fabricated  products  as  valves,  kettles  and  tanks,  plumbing  supplies, 
gas  and  water  meters,  fire  extinguishers,  lightning  rods,  metal 
fasteners,  hardware,  etc. 

Eighty->six  plants,  5^.2  percent  of  the  total,  are 
located  in  Ontario.  Thirty-six  of  these  are  in  the  Metropolitan 
Region,  13  in  the  Upper  Grand  River,  11  in  Burlington,  6  in  the 
Border,  5  in  the  Ottawa  Valley,  k  in  the  Niagara,  3  in  each  of  Upper 
Thames  and  Upper  St.  Lawrence,  2  in  Blue  Water,  and  one  each  in  the 
St.  Clair  River,  Kawartha,  and  Highland  Regions. 

Of  the  total  Ontario  plants,  nine  are  foundries  which 
concentrate  on  the  manufacture  of  such  items  as  brass  valves,  taps, 
and  plumbers ’  supplies;  48  are  foundries  which  make  other  brass  and 
bronze  products;  and  29  are  fabricating  plants,  that  is,  not  foundries. 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  cempanies  located  in  Ontario 
is  Anaconda  American  Brass  Limited,  which  has  its  head  office  and 
plant  in  New  Toronto.  In  June,  1954,  about  1,300  persons  were  em¬ 
ployed  here.  Also  of  importance  are  Phillips  Electrical  Works  in 
Brockville,  and  Empire  Brass  Manufacturing  Company  Limited  with  head 
office  in  London. 


In  1952,  the  average  weekly  wage  for  hourly -rated  wage 
earners  in  the  brass  and  copper  products  industry  was  $58.38  in 
Ontario  compared  to  $56.03  in  all  manufacturing.  Average  weekly 
wages  and  salaries  in  the  industry  were  $64.34  and  $6l«90  for  1953 
and  1952,  respectively.  In  September,  1954  the  average  of  weekly 
wages  and  salaries  stood  at  $67. 30. 

Employment  is  currently  estimated  to  be  about  5 >500  or 
4.7  percent  below  the  1953  average.  The  peak  year  for  the  industry, 
both  in  Canada  and  Ontario,  occurred  in  194 3 >  at  which  time  gross 
selling  value  totalled  $193*0  million  and  $123.7  million  respectively. 
Since  1941,  more  than  half  the  total  value  has  been  derived  from 
Ontario  production.  In  1944,  the  proportion  rose  as  high  as  69  per¬ 
cent,  but  has  since  declined  steadily,  and  in  1952  stood  at  55 *9 
rcent. 


In  Ontario^  the  brass  and  copper  products  industry  hit^j 
a  lev  point  in  1932,  vhen  gross  selling  value  vas  only  $6.4  million. 
This  situation  gradually  improved,  and  by  1937  the  value  of  produc¬ 
tion  had  reached  $22.2  million,  only  to  drop  the  folloving  year  to 
$17.9  million.  During  the  early  var  years  the  value  rose  sharply 
from  $20.5  million  in  1939  to  a  peak  of  $123.7  million  in  1943**  As 
prices  for  brass  and  copper  products  were  relatively  stable  during 
the  period,  a  large  increase  in  physical  production  is  thus  indicated. 
Gross  value  of  production  then  declined,  until  in  1946  it  stood  at 
$46.5  million.  It  rose  again  hovever,  and  in  1952  stood  at  $103*3 
million.  From  1947  on,  prices  Jumped  sharply,  being  80  percent 
higher  than  the  1935-39  average  in  1947  s^nd.  I70  percent  higher  in 
1952.  The  rise  in  value,  therefore,  does  not  indicate  a  correspond¬ 
ing  rise  in  real  production. 

PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  BRASS 
AND  COPPER  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY  IN  ONTARIO  • 


Year 

No.  of 
Plants 

f 

No.  of 
Employees 

Salaries 
&  W^es 

Cost  of 
Materials 
at  Works 

Gross  Selling  Value  of 
Products  at  Works 

$’000 

$'000 

““$'000  ~ 

Current 

1935-39  =  100 

1952 

86 

5,642 

18,595 

65,445 

*  103,307 

*38,234 

1951 

87 

6,033 

18,116 

66,850 

101,713 

38,881 

19^3 

97 

14,339 

26,644 

69,639 

123,672 

111,016 

1939 

81 

3,267 

4,295 

11,893 

20,514 

20,132 

1932 

79 

2,249 

2,455 

2,670 

6,395 

.9,588 

*Value  of  Factory  Shipments. 

Source:  Manufacturing  Industries  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  1932  & 

1939 y  The  Brass  and  Copper  Products  Indus try ,1943,  1951^  1952, 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 

Of  all  the  products  made  by  this  industry  in  Canada,  the 
most  important  category,  with  regard  to  selling  value,  consists  of 
copper  sheets,  rods  and  tubing.  In  1952,  the  products  of  this  group 
sold  for  $74,6  million,  an  increase  of  2.7  percent  over  1951  a-ud  251.4 
percent  over  1943*  The  next  largest  category,  brass  and  bronze  cast¬ 
ings,  vas  valued  at  $l6.1  million  in  1952. 


Plumbers'  brass  fixtures  are  third  in  importance,  with  a 
gross  selling  value  of  $9.1  million  in  1952.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
9.9  percent  from  the  previous  year,  but  an  increase  of  3^5.4  percent 
from  1943.  These  fixtures  are  also,  manufactured  by  many  plants  as 
secondary  products.  Total  1952  production  from  all  sources  had  a 
gross  selling  value  of  $11.9  million,  a  decrease  of  $1.9  million  from 
1951»  As  the  production  of  plumbers'  fixtures  depends  quite  largely 
on  the  condition  of  the  construction  industry,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  production  figures  will  show  an  increase  during  1953  and  1954. 
During  the  first  ten  months  of  the  current  year,  the  total  value  of 
construction  contracts  awarded  vas  9-5  percent  higher  than  in  the 
same  period  in  1953<» 


Also  worth  noting,  is  the  manufacture  of  valves. 


With  a 
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selling  value  of  $8.6  million,  this  category  showed  a  decrease  of  15*1 
percent  from  1951  increase  of  36.1  percent  from  19^3o 

With  total  production  in  1952  valued  at  about  $l86  million, 
exports  of  brass  and  copper  products  reached  a  new  high  of  $127 
million,  or  68.3  percent  of  total.  In  1951^  19^3  and  19^1  the  percent¬ 
ages  were  43® 0,  l6«7  and  37«>0>  respectively.  Copper  product  exports, 
at  $101-  millioi^  were  ^5. 2,  percent  higher  and  brass  product  exports, 
$22.9  million,  303*1  percent  higher  than  in  1951*  Copper  ingots,  bars, 
cakes  and  slabs,  $71.^  million,  constituted  the  most  important  category 
(68.6^)  among  the  exports  of  copper  products,  followed  by  rods,  strips, 
sheets  and  plates,  $13*^  million,  and  insulated  wire  and  cable,  $8.7 
million.  With  regard  to  brass  products,  the  semi-manufactured  forms 
of  brass  such  as  ingots,  bars,  rods,  strips,  and  plates,  $17*^  million, 
made  up  75*9  percent  of  total  value  of  brass  products  exported. 

Exports  of  both  brass  and  copper  products  were  lower  in 
1953  than  in  the  previous  year,  standing  at  only  $10.8  million  and 
$97*1  million,  respectively.  In  that  year,  69.2  percent  of  brass 
products  and  51*9  percent  of  copper  products  exported  went  to  the 
United  States. 

\ 

Imports  of  copper  products,  $10.9  million,  and  of  copper 
and  brass  products  combined,  $24.4  million,  reached  a  new  high  in 
1952.  They  were  169.6  and  I9.O  percent  higher,  respectively,  than  in 
the  previous  year.  .Fewer  brass  products  were  imported,  however,  the 
$13*4  million  being  l8.2  percent  below  the  1951  high  point.  Copper 
blocks,  pigs  and  ingots,  $8.1  million,  and  brass  valves,  $2.8  million, 
are  the  most  important  categories. 

I 

In  the  domestic  market,  the  brass  and  copper  products 
industry  itself  probably  uses  more  of  its  own  products  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  process  than  any  other  industry.  In  1952,  for  example, 
copper  products  costing  $81.2  million  and  brass  and  bronze  costing 
$21.9  million,  were  used,  making  a  total  of  $103  million.  This  is 
85.2  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  material  used. 

The  electrical  apparatus  and  supplies  industry  uses  a 
fairly  important,  though  much  smaller,  share  of  the  output  of  this 
industry.  In  1952,  the  copper  products  used  cost  $52.4  million  and 
brass  and  bronze  products  $6.1  million.  During  the  same  year,  the 
transportation  equipment  industry  paid  out  $10.8  million  for  brass 
and  bronze  products  and  $4.3  million  for  copper  products. 

THE  ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS  UTOSTRY 


Included  in  this  industry  are  all  factories  which  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  casting,  rolling  or  vfabricating  of 
aluminum  for  the  manufacture  of  such  commodities  as  ingots ,  bars  and 
rods,  sheets,  wire  and  cable,  tubing,  foil,  hollow-Tvare  and  kitchen¬ 
ware.  Not  included  are  primary  aluminum  smelters  and  brass  or  iron 

«ndries  which  make  aliiminum  products  only  as  a  secondary  part  of 
ir  output. 


l6 


.  / 

In  1952,  there  were  88  such  factories  in  Canada^  These 
employed  7^295  persons  and  produced  aluminum  products  valued  at 
$8906  million o  This  output  value  was  6c 5  percent  greater  than  that  of 
1951a  Nearly  two-thirds^  5^^  of  all  the  plants  were  located  in 
Ontario-  These  employed  4^90?  persons  and  produced  products  valued 
at  $51.6  million,  57 « 6^  of  the  total  value  of  production «  Twenty- 
eight  of  the  Ontario  plants  are  located  in  the  Metropolitan  Region, 

7  in  the  Border,  5  each  in  the  Upper  Grand  River  and  Quinte,  4  in 
Burlington,  3  in  Kawartha,  and  2  in  each  of  the  Niagara  and  Upper 
Thames  Regions » 


Eight  new  plants  began  operations  in  Ontario  during  1952, 
while  three  ceased  to  function.  The  new  plants  were  situated  as 
follows:  two  in  each  of  the  Metropolitan,  Niagara  and  Border  Regions, 
and  one  each  in  the  Upper  Grand  River  and  Quinte  Regions.  T^‘7o  of  the 
plants  which  ceased  operations  were  in  the  Border  Region  and  one  in 
the  Metropolitan  Region. 

PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  AirOMINUlM  FROCUCTS 


INDUSTRY  m  ONTARIO 

Cost  of 

Gross  Selling 

No.  of 

No.,  of 

Salaries 

Materials 

Value  of  Products 

Year 

Plants 

Employees 

&  V/ages 

at  Works 

at  Works 

$ 

1952 

56 

i^,907 

15,851,106 

19,501,197 

51,616,865* 

1951 

51 

^,873 

13,84ii-,276 

19,070,170 

'w, 277, 073 

19h5 

20 

!^,679 

6,925,175 

7,'^35,'+95 

17,928,3111 

19't3 

13 

11,891 

7,527,350 

13,4!h,619- 

29,862,491 

19^10 

19 

2,o8if,84o 

.  5,856,323 

9,913,039 

1939 

17 

1,042 

1,265,256 

3,087,020 

5,456,2311 

1932 

Ik 

661 

678,400 

1,375,902 

2,703,212 

*Value 

:  of  Factory  Shipments . 

Source 

:  Manu; 

facturing 

Industries  of 

the  Pro''/ince  of  Ontario,  1930- 

19k6 

,  the  Aluminum  Products 

Industry,  1947-1952,  and  Cominion 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 

The  largest  producer  of  aluminum  products  in  Ontario  is  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  principal  subsidiary  of  Aluminium 
Limited.  As  well  as  two  fabricating  plants  in  Ontario,  the  company 
has  four  smelting  plants,  one  fabricating  plant  and  several  power 
plants  in  Quebec,  and  is  completing  a  new  power  plant  and  smelter  in 
British  Columbia.  In  January,  195^^  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada 
employed  about  3^100  persons  in  its  Kingston  fabricating  plant.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  7^000  persons  were  employed  in  the  aluminum 
products  industry  throughout  Canada  at  that  time.  The  pa,rent  company. 
Aluminium  Limited,  is  a  holding  company  -wiiich,  through  subsidiaries, 
engages  in  the  mining  of  bauxite,  production  of  primary  aliiminum  and 
the  fabrication  and  sale  of  aluminum  and  aluminum  products.  Oper¬ 
ations  are  carried  on  in  20  different  countries  and  sales  activites 
in  more  than  70  countries.  ■ 


Historically,  the  aluminuDi  products  industry  in  Ontario 
recovered  gradually  from  the  slump  of  the  early  nineteen -thirties , 
and  by  1939  the  gross  value  of  production  stood  at  $5*^  million. 
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The  advent  of  World  War  II  in  that  year  resulted  in  increased  activity 
in  the  industry,  A  year  later,  at  the  end  of  19^0,  value  of  produc¬ 
tion  had  risen  to  $9*>9  million,  an  increase  of  82  percent  over  1939* 
The  var-time  high  of  $29*9  million  in  19^3  vas  followed  by  a  decline 
to  $17 *9  million  in  19^5*  This  situation  has  since  improved,  how¬ 
ever,  and  by  the  end  of  1952,  the  value  of  factory  shipments  had 
reached  an  all-time  peak  of  $51.6  million.  Part  of  this  increase  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  prices  since  19^7. 

The  development  of  the  industry  throughout  Canada  has  been 
similar  to  that  which  occurred  in  Ontario,  i.e.  value  of  production 
reached  a  high  ($32.9  million)  in  19^3  and  was  followed  by  a  decline 
to  $26.7  million  in  1945  and  a  subsequent  rise  to  $89.6  million  in 

1952. 

Average  weekly  wages  and  salaries  for  the  industry  in 
Canada  were*  $64.27  in  I953  compared  with  $62.39  in  I952  and  $54.55 
in  1951.  In  September,  1954,  average  wages  and  salaries  were  $66,92. 
Employment,  up  until 'the  end  of  September,  1954,  appears  to  be  some¬ 
what  lower  than  in  1953.  In  the  latter  year,  a  peak  in  employment 
was  reached  for  the  industry. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  aluminum  to-day  has  about  4,000 
uses. (3)  Usage  has  increased  tremendously  both  because  of  its 
favourable  properties  and  because  of  its  favourable  price  relative 
to  ferrous  and  other  non-ferrous  metals.  With  regard  to  its  proper¬ 
ties,  the  combination  of  lightness  with  strength  has  led  to  its  wide¬ 
spread  use  in  the  manufacturing  of  transportation  e^quipment.  It  also 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  food  processing  and  chemical  industries 
because  of  its  high  resistance  to  corrosion.  Aluminum  is  also  a  good 
conductor  of  heavy  electrical  current  and  is  now  being  used  extensively 
in  the  electrical  apparatus  industry.  Further,  when  aluminum  is  com¬ 
bined  with  other  metals  such  as  magnesium  and  copper,  a  number  of 
important  alloys  which  possess  a  wide  range  of  properties  can  be  made. 

Concerning  the  price,  it  is  estimated  that  for  a  given 
volume,  copper  now  costs  five  times  as  much  as  aluminum,  while  lead 
and  zinc  cost  about  twice  as  much.  (4) 

Aluminum  and  its  products  to  the  value  of  $l6.6  million 
were  imported  into  Canada  during  1953.  Most  of  this,  $12.5  million, 
came  from  the  United  States,  In  195i  1952,  imports  were  valued 

at  $9.7  million  and  $11.5  million,  also  mostly  from  the  United  States. 

During  1952,  exports  of  aluminum  and  its  products  amounted 
to  $162  million.  More  than  one -quarter  of  this  went  to  the  United 
States.  Of  the  total  exports,  $l42.7  million  was  in  primary  forms 
and  $11.7  million  was  semi -fabricated.  The  remainder  comprised 
aluminum  foil,  kitchen  utensils,  hollow -ware,  other  manufactures,  and 
a  small  amoimt  of  scrap.  In  this  same  year,  total  production  of  new 
aluminum  and  of  aluminum  products  is  estimated  at  about  $290  million. 
JD  Davis,  Nathaniel  V.,  Canada:  Aluminimi  Supplier  to  the  U.S.A. 

Harper ’ s ,  December ,  1954 . 

^4)  Ibid. 
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Sxrports  of  aluminum  and  its  products  reached  a  high  of 
$177.8  million  in  1953,  an  increase  of  9.6  percent  over  the  previous 
year.  The  United  States  purchased  ^1  percent  of  this  amount. 

In  the  domes tic  market,  $40.2  million  worth  of  aluminum 
products  was  used  in  the  aliaminum  products  industry  itself  in  1952. 
During  the  same  year,  the  electrical  apparatus  and  supplies  industry 
purchased  aluminum  products  valued  at  $6.8  million  while  the  trans¬ 
portation  equipment  industry  used  $3*1  million  worth  of  all  forms  of 
aluminum  in  the  manufacture  of  aircraft,  motor  vehicles,  ships,  etc. 


^-THITE  METAL  AXLOYS  INDUSTRY 


The  manufacture  of  w^hite  metal  alloys  such  as  babbitt, 
solders,  type  and  type  metal,  the  refining  of  scrap  to  recover  white 
metals,  such  as  lead,,  tin,  zinc,  etc.,  and  the  manufacture  of  products 
such  as  lead  sheet,  lead  pipe,  antimonial  lead,  collapsible  tubes, cast¬ 
ings,  metal  foil,  etc.  in  which  white  metal  metals  or  their  alloys  are 
the  principal  materials,  employed  2,65^  persons  in  Ontario  in  1952 
to  produce  $4l  million  dollars  worth  of  goods.  This  represented  seven 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  factory  shipments  for  the  non-ferrous 
metal  products  group. 

Of  the  33  Ontario  establishments,  l4,  most  of  them  type 
foundries  or  casting  plants,  were  in  the  Metropolitan  Region.  Five 
were  in  the  Ottawa  Valley,  four  in  the  Border  and  three  in  the 
Burlington  Regions.  Three  establishments,  Schultz  Die  Casting  Company 
of  Canada  Limited  in  Wallaceburg,  and  Canada  Metal  Company  Limited 
and  Canada  Foils  Limited  in  Toronto,  employed  half  the  labour  force 
in  Ontario’s  white  metal  alloys  industry.  ‘ 

PRINCIFAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE 
WHITE  METAL  ALLOYS  INDUS-TRY  IN  ONTARIO 


No.  of  Salaries 

plants  Employees  &  Wages 

$'000 


Cost  of  Gross  Selling 
Materials  Value  of 
at  Works  Products  at  Works 
$’000  $ ’ 000 


1952 

33 

2,654 

7,866 

24,828 

40,761* 

1951 

31 

2,830 

8,657 

33,790 

X  49,620 

19^3 

20 

2,429 

3,482 

8,641 

16,675 

1939 

22 

1,157 

1,312 

3,395 

6,557 

*Value  of  Factory  Shipments 

Source :  Manufacturing  Industries  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  1939, 
1943  and  The  White  Metal  Alloys  Industry,  1952,  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Ottawa. 


—Alloys  such  as  babbitt,  brass  and  bronze  ingots,  solders 
and  type  and  type  metals  made  up  $17  million,  32  percent  of  factory 
shipments  of  all  white  metal  alloys  produced  in  Canada  in  1952®  Lead 
products  were  $15  million,  or  28  percent,  reclaimed  or  remelted  re¬ 
fined  metals  $11  million  or  21  percent,  and  castings  $10  million  or 
l8  percent  of  the  Canadian  total.  Other  industries  also  manufacture 
small  amounts  of  these  products.  Following  a  rise  from  19^9^  both 
quantity  and  selling  value  of  almost  all  these  products  declined  be¬ 
tween  1951  and  1952.  The  total  value  declined  20  percent. 

Exports  of  lead  and  zinc  and  their  products  declined  from 
$105  million  in  1952  to  $58  million  in  1953«  Part  of  this  decline  is 
accounted  for  by  20^  and  30^  drOj..'S  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  lead 
and  its  products  and  zinc  and  its  products,  respectively.  Partly  re¬ 
find  zinc  made  up  59  percent,  and  refined  lead  in  pigs,  4o  percent,  of 
total  exports  in  1952.  Imports  of  lead,  tin  and  zinc  and  their  pro¬ 
ducts  amounted  to  $l6  million  in  1952,  a  38  percent  drop  from  the 
previous  year.  Tin  made  up  two-thirds  of  total  imports. 

THE  JEWELLERY  AND  SILVERWARE  niDUSTRY 

The  jewellery  and  silverware  industry  was  responsible  for 
five  percent  of  the  value  of  factory  shipments  of  all  non-ferrous  metal 
products  in  Ontario  for  1952.  The  industry  includes  plants  which  made 
as  their  main  products  rings  and  other  jewellery,  sterling  silverware 
and  silver-plated  ware,  and  dental  supplies,  gold  leaf,  gold  and 
silver  melted  or  rolled  or  otherwise  prepared  for  the  arts  and  indus¬ 
tries,  and  precious  metals  recovered  from  old  materials,  jewellers' 
sweepings  and  scrap.  Seventy  percent  of  these  products  came  from  the 
11^  plants  in  Ontario  in  1952. 


PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  JEWELLERY  AND  SILVERWARE 
INDUSTRY  IN  CANADA,  BY  SUBGROUPS,  1952. 


No.  of 

Salaries 

Cost  of 
Materials 

Value  of 
Factory 

Refined  precious  metals 

Plants 

Employees 

&  Wages 
$'000 

At  Works 
$'000 

Shipment  s 
$'000 

and  dental  supplies 

7 

386 

1,092 

9,822 

11,506 

Silver-plated  ware 

Ik 

l,68i|- 

if  ,800 

k,ki9 

12,661 

Jewellery 

19k 

3^78 

7,595 

8,372 

20,939 

TOTAL-CANADA 

215 

5,5'+8 

l3,^^86 

22,612 

i+5,106 

TOTAL-ONTARIO 

11^4- 

3,31^7 

9,188 

17,203 

32,094 

Source:  The  Jewellery  and  Silverware  Industry,  1952,  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Ottawa.  ‘ 

About  ninety  of  the  ll4  establishments  in  Ontario  are  cen¬ 
tralized  in  the  Metropolitan  Region,  with  the  remainder  distributed  in 
^  Continued  on  page  21. 
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INDICATORS  OF  ECONOMIC  AGTIJ^rTY  IN  ONTARIO 


YEAR  TO  SAME  CURRENT 
DATE  MONTH  PREVIOUS 
CURRENT  195  3  195  V53  MONTH 


INDICATORS 

UNIT 

DATE 

FIGX3RE 

+ 

or  - 

+ 

or  - 

+ 

or  ” 

i  ■ 

HTDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT 

\  Index(l)  Oct, 

llloT 

3.2 

- 

4.6 

+ 

0.3 

INDIB  TRIAL  PAYROLLS 

Index(l)  Octc 

155-6 

a 

0.1 

- 

2.4 

+ 

1.0 

niDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  (CANADA) 

Index (2)  Sept. 

2^k,0 

> 

2.4 

- 

1.2 

+ 

2.9 

Manufacturing ( On t.  5^^) 

Index (2)  Sept. 

256.9 

“ 

4.8 

- 

4.9 

1,6 

Durable  Goods 

Index(2)  Sept. 

290.4 

- 

8.7 

- 

10.6 

+ 

1.6 

Non “Durable  Goode 

Index(2)  Sept. 

235.‘i- 

“ 

1.2 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

1.5 

Pig  Iron  (Ont.  85'^) 

'000  Tons 

Sept. 

156.4 

“ 

28.0 

- 

35.9 

- 

6.1 

Steel  Ingots  (Ont.  T^-^) 

'000  Tons 

Oct. 

247.4 

25.2 

- 

30.2 

+ 

2.4 

Refined  Nickel  (Ont.  100^) 

Million  lbs 

Sept. 

26.9 

+ 

10.5 

+ 

12.1 

+ 

1.1 

Autoaobiles  (Ont.  98^)  - 

( ' 000 ) 

Sept. 

8.9 

“ 

24.8 

- 

75.2 

- 

34.0 

Electrical  Apparatus  (Ont.  73^)  Index (2)  Sept, 

490.7 

- 

3.5 

“ 

4.5 

+ 

15.7 

Nevsprint  (Ont.  2Zio) 

'000  Tons 

Oct. 

526.0 

+ 

3.9 

+ 

3.0 

+ 

7.1 

CONSUMPTION  OF  ELECTRICITY 

Million  KWH 

Oct. 

2,071.8 

-f 

4.1 

+ 

8.0 

+ 

9.1 

CAR  LOADINGS  (EASTEPJT  CANADA) 

'000  Cars 

Nov. 

216.1 

- 

7.1 

+ 

5.7 

+ 

7.3 

PRICE  nN:'EXES  (CAI^ADA) 

- 

Consumer  Price  Index 

Index(l) 

Nov. 

116.3 

+ 

0.6 

+ 

0.5 

n.c. 

Viliolesale  Price  Index 

Index(2 ) 

Oct. 

2i4.3 

- 

1.6 

- 

2.8 

- 

0.5 

Farm  Price  Index  (Ontario) 

Index(2) 

Oct. 

2‘t5.3 

y 

4,3  , 

- 

7.4 

- 

1.3 

RETAIL  TRADE 

$  Million 

Oct. 

390,6 

i 

0.5 

5.9 

+ 

2.3 

Grocery  and  Combination 

$  Million 

Oct. 

74.4 

+ 

6,6 

+ 

1.4 

-f 

3.7 

Department  Stores 

$  Million 

Oct. 

31.7 

+ 

1.3 

+ 

0.5 

+ 

6.9 

Men’s  Clothing 

$  Million 

Oct . 

7.8 

- 

6.5 

- 

5.4 

+ 

32.9 

Womens '  Clothing 

$  Million 

Oct. 

7.4 

- 

4.3 

- 

11.0 

4- 

9.0 

Lumber  and  Bldg.  Material 

$  Million 

Oct. 

l4.4 

- 

3.7 

- 

7.7 

- 

1.5 

Furniture 

$  Million 

Oct. 

6.9 

- 

2.0 

- 

1.5 

+ 

1.3 

Television  Receiving  Sets (4) 

( ' 000 ) 

Sept. 

3'^.3 

+ 

15-5 

+ 

24.5 

+ 

69.9 

New  Motor  Vehicles:  Sold 

( ' 000 ) 

Oct, 

8.9 

- 

13.9 

“ 

39.3 

- 

37.5 

Financed 

I'OOQ) 

Oct, 

4.9 

■  - 

8.9 

- 

16.7 

- 

13.7 

CONSTRUCTION  , 

Contracts  Awarded: 

Total 

$  Million 

Nov. 

94.0 

+ 

11.8 

+ 

35.8 

+ 

14.4 

Residential 

$  Million 

Nov. 

44.1 

+ 

38.9 

+ 

17.3 

+ 

1.4 

Business 

$  Million 

Nov. 

24.1 

+ 

22.5 

+ 

26.2 

+ 

9.5 

Industrial 

$  Million 

Nov. 

2.1 

- 

43.9 

- 

61.8 

- 

69.6 

Engineering 

.$  Million 

Nov, 

23.7 

- 

10.4 

+243.5 

+141.8 

Factory  Plans  Approved  -  Mfg. 

$  Million 

Nov. 

3.2 

+ 

4.6^ 

- 

44.4 

- 

26.0 

Building  Permits  Issued 

$  Million 

Sept. 

66.9 

i4.7 

+ 

15.9 

- 

l4.l 

Housing:  Starts  .  . 

No. 

Oct. 

5,261.0 

+ 

17.^3 

+ 

35.0 

- 

15.6 

Completions 

No. 

Oct, 

'•-,764.0 

.  + 

15.6 

16.8 

48.8 

Non  Residential  Building 

Materials  (Canada) 

Index(l) 

Oct, 

120.5 

- 

2.3 

- 

2.7 

+ 

0.1 

Residential  Bldg .  Materials 

( Canada ) 

Index(l) 

Oct. 

122.2 

“ 

2.2 

“ 

0.6 

m  c  0  • 

FINANCIAL 

- 

Cheques  Cashed 

$  Million 

Oct. 

6,607.2 

+ 

10.2 

+ 

28.1 

+ 

28.^ 

Life  Insurance  Sales 

$  Million 

Oct. 

73.5 

+ 

10.5 

+ 

12.7 

9m 

Industrial  Stock 

Index(3) 

Nov. 

366.6 

+ 

10.0 

+ 

18.5 

+ 

3" 
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^P^adicators  of  Economic  Activity  in  Ontario^,  continued 
FOOTNOTES: 


(1)  19^9  =  100 

(2)  1935-39  *  100 

(3)  last  half  of  1933  -  100 
(^)  Producers  *- domestic  sales 

All  indicators  refer  to 'the  Province  of  Ontario  unless  otherwise  noted. 


These  indicators  are  computed  from  information  supplied  by 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  except:  (l)  value  of  construction 
contracts  awarded^  issued  by  Macljean  Building  Report  Division  of  Hugh 
C«  J4acLean  Publications  Limited,  (2)  value  of  manufacturing  factory 
plans  approved,  by  the  Factory  Inspection  Branch,  Ontario  Department 
of  Labour,  and  (3)  the  index  of  activity  of  twenty  industrial  stocks, 
as  reported  by  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange.  The  figures  in  the 
brackets  under  Industrial  Production  refer  to  the  estimated  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  products  manufactured  in  Ontario. 


N0N-FEE?R0US  METAL  PRODUCTS  Continued  from  page  I9. 


the  larger  cities.  Over  one-third  of  the  total  employed  in  the  in- 
dustiyin  Ontario  is  in  four  plants  manufacturing  silver-plated  ware. 
These  are  Oneida  Limited  at  Niagara  Falls,  International  Silver  Company 
of  Canada  Limited  with  two  plants  at  Hamilton  and  Niagara  Falls,  and 
Canadian  Vftn.  A.  Rogers,  Limited  in  Toronto. 

Imports  of  jewellery  and  precious  metal  products  in  1952, 

$31  million,  nearly  equalled  the  value  of  domestic  shipments  in  Ontario. 
Platinum,  mostly  for  further  manufacture,  made  up  60  percent  of  the 
total  imported.  Exports  amounted  to  less  than  two  million  dollars, 
mostly  jewellers’  sweepings  and  precious  metal  scrap. 

THE  MISCELLANEOUS  NON-FERROUS  METAL  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY 


Statistic^  for  this  industry  cover  the  operations  of  a 
miscellaneous  group  of  concerns  which  cannot  properly  be  classified 
with  any  of  the  other  industries  of  the  non-ferrous  metals  group.  In 
1952  there  were  11  of  these  establishments  in  Ontario.  Production 
from  these  factories  was  valued  at  $3,813,75^^  four  percent  of  the 
total  for  the  non-ferrous  group.  The  number  of  employees  was  29^ j 
payments  for  salaries  and  wages  totalled  $1,056,588  and  cost  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  use  in  manufacturing  process  was  $1,693,687. 


Production  included  electroplating  supplies,  weatherstrip, 
railway  and  marine  lamps  and  lanterns,  window  screens,  name  plates, 
metallic  packing,  stellite,  etc.  Six  of  the  Ontario  concerns  are  in 
oronto,  three  in  the  Burlington  Region. 
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3. 
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5. 


6. 
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10. 


11. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLL  INDICES  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 


IN  EIGHTEEN  ECONOMIC  AREAS  IN  ONTARIO  (l) 


il959 

=  100) 

Weekly 

Oct/54 

Oct/5^ 

Wages 

Index  of 

Oct/ 53  Index  of  Oct/ 5 3 

and 

Region  Weight 

Date  j 

Employment 

+  or  - 

Payrolls 

+ 

or  - 

Salaries 

~v~ 

$ 

Metropolitan 

3T«2 

Oct.  1/53 

122.9 

63.66 

(Hal ton,  Peel, 

Sept. 1/54 

118.7 

173.5 

65.1*3 

York) 

Oct.  1/54 

118.0 

~  4,0 

173.6 

- 

0.4 

65.86 

Burlington 

11.9 

Oct.  1/53 

104.9 

139.1 

63.02 

(Brant,  Wentvorth, 

Sept. 1/54 

94.1 

126.5 

63.96 

Burlington) 

Oct.  1/54 

95c8 

-  8.7 

132.2 

- 

5.0 

65.58 

Niagara 

6.6 

Oct.  1/53 

121.2 

161.5 

65.94 

(Lincoln, 

■ 

Sept .1/54 

111.9 

151.8 

67.16 

Welland ) 

Oct.  1/54 

112.6 

=  7.1 

153.8 

4.8 

67.65 

Lake  Erie 

0.6 

Oct.  1/53 

112.4 

164.0 

5i*.83 

(Haldimand, 

Sept. 1/54 

105.1 

154.0 

55.11 

Norfolk ) 

Oct.  1/54 

107.5 

-  4.4 

150.5 

“ 

8.2 

52.67 

Upper  Thames 

4.7 

Oct.  1/53 

112.7 

153.7 

56.28 

(Elgin,  Middlesex, 

Sept .1/54 

103.5 

146.1 

58.28 

Oxford) 

Oct.  1/54 

105.5 

-  6.4 

148.8 

- 

3.2 

58.23 

Border 

T.9 

Oct.  1/53 

111.1 

146.6 

67.08 

(Essex,  Kent) 

Sept. 1/54 

78.9 

107.0 

68.94 

Oct.  1/54 

83.5  ■ 

-  24.8 

114.0 

- 

22.2 

69.41 

St.  Clair  River 

1.^4- 

Oct.  1/53 

113.7  ‘ 

r 

171.5 

75.71 

(Lamb ton) 

Sept. 1/54 

107.9 

165.4 

76.86 

Oct.  1/54 

109.4 

-  3.8 

i64.5 

- 

4.1 

75.39 

Upper  Grand  River 

7.1 

Oct.  1/53 

104.1 

142.0 

55.30 

(Perth,  Waterloo, 

Sept. 1/54 

93.2 

129.8 

56.38 

Wellington ) 

Oct.  1/54 

93.1 

-  10.6 

131.0 

- 

7.7 

56.98 

Blue  Water 

2.5 

Oct.  1/53 

107.7 

148.0 

48.84 

(Bruce,  Duffer in. 

Sept. 1/54 

95.3 

133.0 

49.60 

Huron,  Simcoe,  Grey) 

Oct.  1/54 

97.1 

-  9.8 

136.4 

- 

7.8 

1*9.91 

Kawartha 

5.4 

Oct.  1/53 

126.1 

168.2 

63.41 

(Durham,  Ont., Peter., 

Sept. 1/54 

99-8 

124.2 

59.13 

Vic.,  Northumberland) 

Oct.  1/54 

94.4 

-  25.1 

124.1 

- 

26.2 

62.44 

Quinte 

2.5 

Oct.  1/53 

121.2 

165.3 

53.88 

(Front.,  Hast.,  Len. 

Sept. 1/54 

108.8 

153.2 

55.53 

&  Add . ,  Pr  o  Edvard ) 

Oct.  1/54 

115.9 

-  4.4 

161,5 

- 

2.3 

51*.  91* 

U.  St.  Lawrence 

2.0 

Oct.  1/53 

109.7 

145.0 

55.81 

(Dundas,  Glen.,  Gren. 

) 

Sept .1/54 

110.8 

153.3 

58.46 

Leeds,  Stormont) 

Oct.  1/54 

112.3 

+  2.4 

156.4 

+ 

7.9 

58.79 

(l)  Original  Data  collected  from  leading  manufacturers,  reported  Ly  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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A 


13. 


14. 


* 


16. 


IT. 


18.  I 


Weekly 

Cct/54 

Oct/54 

Wages 

-  — 

Index  of 

Oct/ 5  3 

Index  of 

o'ct/53 

and 

Region 

Weight 

Date 

Employment  +  or  - 

Payrolls 

+ 

or  - 

Salaries 

5r- 

? 

Ottawa  Valley 

3.3 

Oct.  l/53 

110.1 

150.8 

55.08 

(Carleton,  Lanark 

Sept .1/54 

107-5 

156.8 

58.63 

Pres . ,  Ren . .  Russ « ) 

Oct,  1/54 

1c6„9 

^  2.9 

156.2 

3.6 

58.71* 

Highlands 

0.7 

Oct.  1/53 

116.5 

155.8 

51*.  33 

(Haliburton,  Muskoka, 

Sept. 1/54 

il4.0 

158.4 

56.41 

Nipissing,  Parry  S. 

) 

Oct.  1/54 

112.6 

-  3.3 

155.7 

0.1 

56.13 

Clay  Belt 

0.9 

Oct.  1/53 

117.4 

150.0 

68.31 

( Cochrane, 

Sept . 1/ 54 

119.6 

151.6 

67.85 

Temiskaming ) 

Oct  1/54 

114.2 

»  2.7 

150.6 

-f 

0.4 

70.53 

Nickel  Range 

1.7 

Oct.  1/53 

130.6 

175.3 

75.20 

(Manitoulin, 

Sept. 1/54 

130.5 

177.0 

75.39 

Sudbury ) 

Oct.  1/54 

127.8 

-  2.1 

175.2 

0.1 

76.68 

Sault 

1.5 

Oct.  1/53 

137.2 

17“*.  5 

67.62 

(Algoma ) 

Sept. 1/54 

99-'^ 

131.0 

70.04 

Oct.  1/54 

96.9 

--  29.4 

125*9 

- 

27.9 

69.15 

Lakehead 

2.0 

Oct.  1/53 

130.3 

165.6 

67.17 

(Kenora,  Rainy 

Sept. 1/54 

121.5 

166.0 

72.01 

River,  Thunder  Bay) 

Oct,  1/54 

117.4 

-  9.9 

157.8 

- 

4.7 

70.91 

ONTARIO 

100.0 

Oct.  1/53 

116.5 

159.8 

*  62.56“:r 

Sept. 1/54 

106.2 

148.8 

63.91 

. 

Oct.  1/54 

106.5 

-  8.6 

150.6 

5.8 

64.‘'48¥ 

•  W. 

¥ 


EMPLOYMENT  AIID  PAYROLL  IKDICES  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

REPORTED  BY  LEADING  ONTARIO  MINES 


6. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Border 

2.4 

Oct.  1/53 

142.3 

191.6 

63.25 

(Salt,  Natural 

Sept .1/54 

159.0 

210.8 

62.29 

Gas ) 

Oct.  1/54 

151*. 7 

+  8.7 

212.8 

+  11.1 

64.62 

Clay  Belt 

27.3 

Oct.  1/53 

66.1 

82.0 

63.01 

(Gold,  Silver ) 

Sept .1/54 

93.0 

118.3 

64.69 

Oct.  1/54 

93.2 

+  4l.O 

119.5 

+  **5.7 

65.16 

Nickel  Range 

41.6 

Oct.  1/53 

151.5 

200.5 

77.03 

(Nickel,  Copper, 

Sept .1/54 

149.8 

200.7 

77.95 

Gold,  Silver) 

Oct.  1/54 

149.4 

»  1.4 

203.7 

+  1.6 

79.3** 

Sault 

1.7 

Oct.  1/53 

127.8 

185.1 

’79.44 

(iron  Ore ) 

Sept. 1/54 

133.5 

192.2 

78.98 

Oct.  1/54 

129.9 

+  1.6 

190.7 

3.0 

80.56 

Lakehead 

3.2 

Oct. -1/53 

108.2 

162.9 

80.22 

(Gold,  Iron  Ore) 

Sept .1/54 

98  .‘7 

139.0 

75.05 

Oct.  1/54 

96.1 

11.2 

139.** 

-  l4.4 

77.32 

James  Bay 

3.3 

Oct.  1/53 

73-3 

89.7 

65.31 

'7  Go  Id,  Silver  ) 

Sept  c 1/ 54 

77.9 

94.4 

64.60 

Oct.  1/5^ 

76.9 

+  4.9 

93.0 

+  3.7 

64.43 

All  Mining  Industries 

Oct.  1/53 

103.7 

139.1 

71.18 

Sept .1/54 

116.6 

157.0 

71.46 

Oct.  1/54 

115.9 

+  11.8 

157.0 

+  12.9 

71.87 

o 

•< 


